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PREFACE 


Voltaire, in saying "There is nothing so powerful as an idea whose time has 
come," might well have been presaging electronic commerce. The question is 
whether there are technologically immovable objects in the path of this 
irresistible force, and whether there are caveats to apply that only a 
technically sophisticated audience would see. 


This, the First USENIX Workshop on Electronic Commerce, should provide a 
major opportunity for researchers, experimenters, and proto-practitioners 

in this rapidly self-defining field to exchange ideas and present results 

of their work. That is certainly our aim and our hope. 


More importantly, and why I want to welcome each and every one of you to 
this event, is that while "electronic commerce" is an idea of Voltaire 
quality, and the New York Times is using headlines like ''The Serious Money 
Hits the Superhighway," there is still time to try to get the engineering 

right before the calculus of cumulative investment takes over. You, 
however many of you there are here or wanting to be here, are the only ones 
who understand that fact. 


Let’s go; it is both a privilege and a responsibility to be present at the 
creation. 


Thanks to all who made this happen. And I am especially grateful to 
Peter Honeyman for conceiving, organizing, and delivering both the 
closing session and enclosed Digest. 


Dan Geer 
Program Chair 
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Abstract 


What properties of money are important for electronic 
commerce? We argue that both transactional ard 
privacy properties distinguish electronic commerce 
systems. We provide a quick overview of the history 
of money. We then consider privacy provided by 
different forms of money, and socially desirable 
disclosure of information as specified by legal reporting 
requirements. We classify electronic and traditional 
commerce systems into two categories: 

* token systems, which exchange markers representing 
value 

* notational systems, where value is stored as notations 
in a ledger or computer. 

We analyze different forms of traditional money based 
on the degree to which they protect the privacy ard 
preserve transactional ACID (atomicity, consistency, 
isolation, durability) properties. Finally we apply our 
evaluation criteria to two proposed electronic commerce 
systems: Digicash, (Chaum, 1985; Chaum, 1992) a 
token-based system; and NetBill, (Sirbu, 1995) a 
notational system. 


1_ Token and Notational Money 

As befits its central role in our market economy, 
money has been the subject of much consideration. As 
researchers build new electronic forms of money, it is 
important to keep fundamental monetary properties in 
mind. This paper examines these properties for both 
traditional and electronic commerce. 


This material is based on work supported by the National Science 
Foundation under c: rative agreement IRI-9411299. Additional 
support for Camp and Tygar was received from ARPA contract 
F33615-93-1-1330, a contract from the US Postal Service, and an 
equipment grant from IBM. This work is the opinion of the authors 
and does not necessarily reflect the opinion of any funding sponsors 
or the US Goverment. 


Money can be defined either in terms of the functions 
it performs, or in terms of its representative forms. 
Scholars generally agree that money serves three major 
functions. Perhaps most important is its role as a 
medium of exchange. By replacing barter with a two 
step process of selling one good for money, which is 
then used to purchase another good, exchange 
transactions are greatly simplified. As a standard of 
value, money units are used to measure the worth of 
different goods or services so that their value can be 
compared in terms of a single numeraire. Finally, 
money serves as a store of value. Wealth may be 
stored more easily in the form of money than as cattle 
or loaves of bread. 

Consistent with its function as a store of value, many 
of the earliest forms of money consisted of valuable 
objects which people were willing to take in trade. 
Thus the gold in a gold coin may have a value as a 
commodity comparable to its monetary worth. Other 
valuable items which have been used as money include 
jewels, shells, arrowheads and other tools (Haddon, 
1949). 

Eventually, money in the form of an asset with 
intrinsic value yielded to the need for money convenient 
to transport, exchange, and store. Thus, the use of 
tokens having no intrinsic value became common. The 
first paper money in the United States was legally 
negotiable notes issued by banks which required 
payment on demand of an equivalent value of gold 
(Rubin, 1994). These notes had no intrinsic value, but 
were readily convertible to intrinsically valuable 
money. 

Easily convertible notes imposed some of the same 
limits on economic growth as intrinsically valuable 
coins. Thus easily convertible notes yielded to the use 
of trusted paper. While today's dollar may still serve as 
a store of value, currency itself no longer consists of 
tokens with intrinsic value. Since 1971, United States 
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currency has not been convertible to gold (Rubin, 
1994). The use of mere pieces of paper as a medium of 
exchange, rather than tokens with intrinsic value, rests 
on a foundation of trust among the public that these 
pieces of paper will continue to be accepted in exchange 
and will serve as a stable store of value. A loss of trust 
could lead to a rapid return to barter, as is seen in 
countries where hyperinflation has rendered paper 
currency worthless overnight. 

While notes are considerably more convenient than 
gold coins, they are still difficult to exchange in large 
amounts, and transport or store securely. Currently, 
most money consists not of pieces of paper currency, 
but rather of notations in the ledgers of depository 
institutions such as banks. We refer to this as 
notational money to distinguish it from token money 
or currency. Exchanges based on notational money 
require the debiting of one party’s account and the 
crediting of another party’s account. Institutions 
accepting demand deposits are required by law to be 
prepared to convert these notational deposits into 
currency on demand, thus providing convertibility 
between demand deposits and currency. Today, the 
amount of money which exists solely in the records of 
depository institutions vastly exceeds the value of 
currency in circulation (Heggestad, 1993). 

A variety of instruments are used to instruct a bank to 
transfer notational money between accounts; the most 
common is a check. A complex system involving the 
Federal Reserve as a clearinghouse supports check 
clearing when accounts are held at different banks. In 
the last several decades, instructions to transfer 
notational money between accounts are increasingly 
sent electronically: wire transfers, ATM transactions, or 
more generally, Electronic Funds Transfer. 

Notational and token currency are boundary 
conditions. For example, cashiers checks are notational 
money, but they share some of the properties of token 
money. There are also interfaces between the two: 
ATM machines and bank tellers exchange notational 
currency for token currency. 


. . eae f 

To realize its multiple functions, money must have 
several characteristics both in individual transactions 
and as a currency system enabling these transactions. 
In this section, we enumerate these key characteristics.! 


14 recent working paper from the Cross-Industry Working Team 
for the National Information Infrastructure has produced a similar 
list of properties which they list under the following headings: 
stability of monetary value, exchangeability, retrievably, tamper- 
resistance. They also list as desirable properties of transactions: 
non-refutable, accessible, reliable, private, protected. See 
http://cnri.reston.va.us:3000/XIWT/public.html 
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We use the computer science vocabulary to describe 

transactions. 

Consider purchasing an item. This transaction should 
have four characteristics: atomicity, consistency, 
isolation and durability. These four properties are 
commonly used to describe computerized transaction 
systems and are referred to as the ACID properties 
(Gray, 1993). 

* Atomicity: Either a transaction occurs completely or 
it does not occur at all. For example, consider what 
happens when I transfer funds from a savings account 
to a checking account. Either my checking account 
is credited and my savings account is debited or 
neither account balance changes. (Tygar, 1996) 

* Consistency: All relevant parties must agree on 
critical facts of the exchange. For example, if I buy 
a good for three dollars, the merchant and I should 
both agree on the amount of the purchase. After the 
purchase is completed, we must agree on that fact as 
well. 

* Isolation: Transactions should not interfere with each 
other, and the result of a set of overlapping 
transactions must be equivalent to some sequence of 
those transactions executed in non-concurrent serial 
order. 

* Durability: Even if my computer or the merchant’s 
computer crashes, we should be able to recover to the 
last consistent state. For example, money that was 
available to a computer before it crashed should not 
disappear when the machine reboots. 

We can further subdivide atomicity into two cases: 
money-transfer atomicity and goods-transfer atomicity. 
In money-transfer atomicity, funds are transferred 
atomically. In goods-transfer atomicity, not only is 
money transferred atomically, but the goods are also 
linked atomically with the transfer of money. For 
example, if I pay a dollar for a text file but never 
receive that text file, then goods-transfer atomicity is 
violated. 

Besides the ACID transaction properties, money has 
other desirable characteristics. The effort (and cost) 
associated with conducting a transaction with all the 
desirable properties should be low so as to make low 
value transactions economical. Also, as a medium of 
exchange, money must make possible both low value 
and very high value transactions. This is facilitated by 
divisibility: mechanisms which allow for the exchange 
of multiple low denomination instruments for a single 
high denomination instrument. 

Monetary systems should also be scaleable in the 
number of users. Money systems must support many 
consumers simultaneously buying goods from many 
merchants. 
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The larger the community of users who trust and 
accept the particular form of money, the more that form 
of money’s value as a medium of exchange is increased. 
Thus, a single national currency is preferable to a 
plethora of local currencies issued by regional banks. 
Similar considerations are driving the European 
Community to consider a_ single currency. 
Alternatively, there must be well accepted and relatively 
fixed mechanisms for converting among various forms 
of money. We refer to this property as interoperability. 

Money should have temporal consistency as well as 
transactional consistency. For money to hold its store 
of value, it must not be possible for individuals to 
create or counterfeit money. An excess of money will 
lead to a loss of trust in money as a store of value and 
consequently as a medium of exchange. In this paper, 
we concer ourselves only with unauthorized creation 
of money (rather than restricting governments, banks, 
and other authorized institutions.) It should be easy to 
distinguish “authorized” money from _ illegitimate 
money (McClellan, 1995). Public trust that money is 
legitimate is an essential element in its successful use 
as a medium of exchange. (Heggestad, 1992; Rubin, 
1994; Haddon, 1949) 

Money must also have temporal durability as well as 
transactional durability. When we put money away for 
“a rainy day,” we don’t want it to fade away. Money 
should be easy to store and retrieve. Here we refer to 
temporal consistency and durability by saying that 
currency is conserved. 

Having considered transactional properties of fund 
transfers, we now consider how information in different 
types of transactions is disclosed to various participants 
and observers. In any transaction, there are many 
pieces of information and at least two distinct parties. 
Among the pieces of information are the amount, date, 
time and location of the transaction; the identities of 
the parties; the nature of the goods being purchased; and 
even the demeanor of the parties. When any piece of 
information held by one party is hidden from some 
other party, that information is said to be private. 
When a party's identity is hidden, then the transaction 
is said to be anonymous. Transaction participants may 
want to control the level of privacy or anonymity. 
Different pieces of transaction information may be 
accorded different levels of privacy or anonymity: a 
piece of information may be easily observed, may have 
a limited range of values, may be observed only under 
certain conditions, or be completely hidden. 

When traditional (non-electronic) token currency is 
exchanged, there is typically limited anonymity. 


2For example, law enforcement access to information is conditional 
upon the ability to obtain a warrant. 


Merchants or observers can narrow the range of 
possible customers in a cash purchase: the customer’s 
gender, race, age, and (potentially) social class; the time 
of the transaction; and the location of the transaction 
can be determined by simple observation. Disclosures 
to third parties are limited in practice by the relative 
difficulty of physical (as opposed to data) surveillance. 

There are also a substantial set of legal reporting 
requirements. In the United States, for statutory 
reasons, any electronic commerce system should be 
able to: 

* provide detailed transaction information under 
subpoena (12 USC §1829, Bank Secrecy Act); 

* prevent disclosure to law enforcement except under 
subpoena (12 USC §3403, Financial Privacy Act); 

* promptly report any transaction above $10,000 (12 
USC §1829, Money Laundering Act); 

* store a copy of any transaction above $100 (12 USC 
§1829, Money Laundering Act); and 

* record any action on a joint account in the records of 
all parties (15 USC §1591, Equal Credit Opportunity 
Act). 

A notational currency system that can create and 
disseminate credit information as a primary business 
purpose must also: 

* provide copies of consumer records to that consumer 
at his or her request (15 USC §1681, Fair Credit 
Reporting Act); 

* delete obsolete information (15 USC §1681, 42 USC 
§3608, 12 USC §1708); 

* provide relief to consumers in case of an error (15 
USC §1681, 42 USC §3608, 12 USC §1708); 

* limit data dissemination based on the primary 
business purpose of the requester (15 USC §1681). 
Any notational system which is used to transfer 

wages must also provide a record, without the 

possibility of deletion, of personal income, or assure 
that the employer is able to do so (United States Tax 

Code, Section 61). Any currency system which is 

accessed by a card or similar device must protect: the 

consumer against fraud by assuming all losses over $50 
resulting from the loss of this device (when informed of 
such a loss by the consumer) (15 USC 1693, 12 USC 

§3403 ). 

These requirements are extended if an electronic 
notational currency system provides more than 
notational currency transactions. For example, a 
system which removes the need for consumer credit 
agencies needs to provide some equal or-better form of 
fraud prevention than credit agencies’ protective 
bulletins. 

These reporting requirements are typical rather than 
exhaustive. For further discussion of the types of 
reporting requirements, please see the appendix. 
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ies: Traditional mm 


Systems 


3.1 Cash: Physical Token Money 

Cash is token currency. Cash offers both privacy and 
anonymity because a dollar does not contain 
information that can be used to determine its 
transaction history. Neither does the exchange of cash 
necessarily create a record including the identities of 
those involved. Cash transactions usually provide 
anonymity of the buyer but not the seller. The privacy 
of cash is limited by the potential for physical 
observation. The information available to different 
parties in a cash transaction is shown in Table 1. 


Info. | Seller | Buyer Amt Item 
Part 


[sener | ra_| pavin | wow | wan | ra | 
foyer | ro | rn | vn | an | rn | 
lends 4 tare None aaa | 


Physical Partial Full 
Observer 
Inf 


Here we some an observer who is physically well- 
placed: behind or beside the purchaser with a clear view 
of both parties and the transaction. A bank employee or 
officer of the law can obtain all the information 
available to an observer. However, there are no bank or 
law enforcement records produced in a cash transaction. 
It is reasonable to assume that no bank employee or 
law enforcement officer observes most cash 
transactions. Therefore the information available to a 
bank or to law enforcement is limited by what they 
would obtain from written records. Reporting of some 
transactions is required by law, but these reports depend 
on the active cooperation of the parties involved. 

Paper currency trivially fulfills most of the 
requirements for an ACID transaction, including 
money-transfer atomicity. However, partially because 
cash is physical, cash suffers from scale limitations in 
transaction size and distance. Large transfers, such as 
those between banks, are problematic. Also, goods- 
transfer atomicity fails, especially when the transaction 
is over a distance. 

There are no limits to scale in the number of users of 
cash, except those imposed by limits on the number of 
bills. Not only are individual transactions isolated, but 
the system is also free from bottlenecks. 
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Clearly there are security failures in the form of 
counterfeit notes, but security is generally maintained 
by a time-tested work factor. The design of the bills is 
periodically updated to discourage counterfeiting. 
Systems-level failures in the paper currency system are 
prevented by risk-limiting regulation, federal depository 
insurance, and the sheer magnitude of the task of 
passing enough counterfeit currency to upset the entire 
system. 

Cash requires some trust between users. If a bill is 
determined to be counterfeit, the holder of the bill is 
not compensated. The validity of a bill can be partially 
verified during the transaction by visual inspection. By 
accepting cash, merchants imply only that they trust 
their own ability to detect counterfeits. 

Cash is divisible in that there are many 
denominations; a large amount can be broken into 
many smaller amounts, and many smaller amounts can 
be exchanged for a single large denomination. 

Cash is interoperable because it is legal tender. In 
fact, the lack of interoperability of state currencies was 
a driving force behind the creation of a national 
currency 


3.2 Checks: Physical Transfers of Notational 

Money 

Checks simultaneously create a transaction and a 
record. This record includes customer identity, date, 
location, and amount of a purchase; and is available to 
all the parties in the transaction, including all banks 
and clearinghouses involved. In the United States, 
there is no legal constraint on the disclosure by banks 
of customer purchasing habits, except that information 
can not be improperly disclosed to the government?. 
Absent explicit customer notation, checks provide 
content privacy. Content privacy means only that the 
actual purchases made are never necessarily recorded by 
any third party; the existence, location and parties to a 
transaction might be known. 

Banks’ records of transactions must be available for 
law enforcement access for five years after the initial 
transaction. Banks, and therefore government, may 
obtain partial information on a purchase if it is so 
noted on the check. Banks offer credit information to 
direct marketers and potential employers. They also 
provide records to law enforcement under subpoena. 
However, the retrieval, aggregation, and distribution of 
data derived from checks is limited by the expense of 
image and handwriting recognition systems. 


3This is a constraint on govemment receipt of information, not bank 
disclosure. Fourth Amendment protection applies to personal 
records held by banks. 
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A check is not a token that represents value; it is a 
contract that authorizes the exchange of money from 
one account to another. Checks are instructions to 
transfer notational currency between demand deposit 
accounts. 

Table 2 shows the information available to all parties 
in a checking transaction. Again,, we consider a well- 
placed observer who can actually read the check. The 
assumptions about law enforcement from the cash 
discussion remain true. (We put table entries that differ 
from the cash, as shown in Table 1, in boldface. 


Part 


sa} a te fa Fo 
[rn | no | oa | 


Law Enf Full Full Full | None4 
al warran' 


Serr 
Observer 

able 2: Information Available to the Parties 

Transaction 

Checks are money-transfer atomic; however, the 
status of a transaction is not clear for several days. 
Until a check has cleared or a stop payment order is in 
place, the check is in play and any transaction 
involving the check must be held open. 

Checks are not goods-transfer atomic because of the 
length of time required to clear a check and for the same 
reason that cash is not goods-transfer atomic. 

Checks are consistent in that both the merchant and 
customer agree on the amount of the check. 

Checks are not isolated. The validity of a check, and 
the outcome of the checking transaction, may depend 
on another transaction. For example, my paycheck 
must be deposited for my rent check to be valid. 
Notice that if I have two cash notes, the fact that one is 
counterfeit does not affect the value of the other. 

Checks are durable after final settlement. It is, in 
fact, straightforward to create notational currency that is 
more durable than paper currency. Duplicate notations 
can be stored at physically separate locations so that if 
a single physical location is destroyed, no money need 
be lost. Paper currency cannot be copied or reproduced 
for access at a separate location or a later time in the 







4Law enforcement may have access to full information 
about a purchase if the merchant keeps records. 


way that notational currency can. (However, paper 
currency also cannot be deleted by a program error! ) 

Checking transactions are not limited by size. The 
efficacy of a check in notational transfers, especially for 
large transactions, is limited by the need for trust. 
Checks depend on the credit of the issuer, and the 
validity of a check cannot be determined by 
examination. The holder of a worthless check, like the 
holder of worthless paper currency, loses. 

Security in the checking system varies between 
merchants. Requiring proof of identity is standard 
practice. Some merchants require testament to credit 
worthiness such as credit cards. A fundamental security 
mechanism in the checking system is the existence of 
criminal penalties for check kiting. 

The problem of interoperability (Kaufman, 1983) in 
checking accounts has not been solved; for example, a 
Pittsburgh family vacationing in Florida may be unable 
to cash a check even though demand deposits certainly 
are a form of money. 

Checks are divisible in that they can be written for 
any amount. A check may be cashed or exchanged for 
multiple lower denomination checks. 

In the checking system, scalability is provided by 
check clearing. Checks do require central processing; 
but we are far from the practical limit to scale in the 
number of users. The processing capability of banks is 
the limiting factor in the number of users in the 
checking system. However the distribution of liability 
has provided sufficient motivation for the banks to 
fulfill their processing obligations, and assures that 
when a bank acts slowly the checking system is not 
threatened.> In the United States, check clearing also 
uses the Federal Reserve, at regional check processing 
centers, which provide floats and processing. The price 
of these services explains part of the attraction of banks 
to electronic notational currency. 


3.3 Credit & Debit Cards: Electronic Transfers 

of Notational Currency 

With credit and debit cards, the instruction to debit or 
increment an account is made electronically. We 
include these cards in this section because, although 
they may use electronic communication, a physical 
device is required. The possession of this physical 
device is sufficient proof of the holder's identity and 
authority to authorize instructions on card’s account. 
Point of sale (POS) systems accept credit or debit cards, 
and charge or debit the payer’s account while crediting 


SIf a payor's bank does not report to the payee's bank that 
the payor has insufficient funds in a timely manner the 
payor's bank becomes responsible for making good the 
check. 
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the payee. Other systems simply check to verify that a 
card is valid rather than immediately transferring funds. 

Credit and debit cards create records similar to those 
created by checks, except the records are machine- 
readable. Some content information may also be 
recorded with credit and debit cards. Privacy and 
anonymity can be compromised by the ease with which 
this information is analyzed and distributed. 

Conversely, credit cards can increase privacy by 
enabling remote transactions. Physical observers 
cannot monitor a secure remote transaction. Electronic 
communications can be monitored, however, by 
electronic observers. Remote transactions currently 
involve credit and debit cards, which create machine- 
readable records; but these transactions can theoretically 
be secure from casual observers. For our analysis, we 
consider an observer who is electronically well-placed. 
In this case, that means the observer can monitor 
transmissions between the customer and merchant. The 
observer cannot read encrypted information, but can read 
all other information. 

POS systems provide detailed information about the 
transaction to merchants and associated financial 
institutions, as well as leaking information through 
physical observation to an _ observer. Because 
information is obtained by the bank, it can be available 
to law enforcement. Content information may be 
recorded by the card issuer, and content information in 
machine-readable form may be trivially obtained by the 
seller. Information distribution illustrated in Table 3 
(changes from Table 2 are shown in boldface). 


eee eee 


seller pe af fee 
fewer | rn | na_| a | an | a | 
eel 
w/warrant 
Observer 

: PO 


: Information Available to the Parties transaction 

Here the “bank” can be replaced by any card issuer. 
Most POS transactions send information over phone 
lines; however, most POS transmissions (like ATM 
transmissions) are encrypted. Therefore, an electronic 
observer could only observe that there are 
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communications 
clearinghouse. 

A credit card transaction is not money-transfer atomic, 
although it does appear atomic to the merchant. That 
is, the merchant is guaranteed payment by charging the 
merchant a percentage of every sale to cover the 
inevitable losses. From the customer’s perspective, 
credit card purchases have a period in which payment 
can be canceled, either by the customer’s request or by 
her not paying her credit card bills. 

Credit card transactions are normally consistent in 
that the customer and merchant agree on the amount 
paid. (The case of Lyndon LaRouche is a counter- 
example to this.) 

Credit card transactions are not isolated. There are 
cases in which a merchant obtains a block on user 
credit which is not always promptly erased. These can 
in some cases lead to failure of isolation. 

Credit card transactions are durable. However it may 
take weeks for a credit transaction to clear. 

A credit card transaction is limited only by the 
customer’s credit limit. With ATM machines, there is 
a size limit for an individual transaction. This is to 
limit risk, just as the limit on currency denominations 
limits risk. However, this sometimes fails, as the 
recent theft of over $300,000 with a single card and 
access code illustrates (Wells, 1995). Like checks, 
credit cards can support a nearly limitless number of 
users. 

There are limits to interoperability between credit and 
debit card systems. You cannot pay your American 
Express card bill with your VISA, except by first 
obtaining cash. 


between the store and_ the 


4 ies: Electroni r 


The discussion of credit cards illustrates how 
electronic systems can increase data availability and 
decrease anonymity. Electronic commerce may 
exacerbate this problem. We discuss two systems 
which are suitable for transactions over networks, 
where there is no physical card or token. Data 
surveillance is an issue in all electronic currency 
because electronic currency includes machine-readable 
records of transactions. Electronically-stored records 
can be retrieved and reviewed with greater ease than 
printed material. Ease of the transmission and 
distribution of records is increasing with the 
interconnection of electronic information systems. 
This tends to increase data aggregation, unauthorized 
access, intrusion, misuse, and disclosure (Compaine, 
1988; Schoeman, 1992; Hochwald, 1993; Office of 
Technological Assessment, 1985; Davies, 1981; 
Fenner, 1993). The worst case in terms of data 
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disclosure is an insecure network with plaintext linked 
to a unique identifier and overheard by an electronic 
eavesdropper. 

Conversely, electronic commerce offers a broader 
range of privacy options than. traditional physical 
currency. Electronic commerce systems can protect 
anonymity while providing information necessary for 
law enforcement. 

Electronic currency can offer perfect anonymity, or 
threaten data surveillance. Electronic currency offers a 
broader range of privacy options than physical systems. 
But the theoretically possible is not always practical. 
We will examine two proposed electronic commerce 
systems: Digicash (Chaum, 1985; Chaum, 1992), and 
NetBill (Sirbu, 1995). Both are designed to work in 
open network environments. As we shall see, the 
technical limitations of these systems, in some cases, 
conflict with the desired characteristics noted above. 

We assume that all observers are electronic; that they 
are well-placed; and that can view all messages, but can 
not read encrypted messages without a decryption key. 


4.1 Digicash: Electronic Token Money 

David Chaum's Digicash system addresses the 
problem of data surveillance in electronic currency. In 
Digicash, parties receive electronic tokens generated by 
a bank. These tokens can be exchanged between two 
network users, much like paper currency can. In some 
ways, Digicash conforms exactly to the assumptions 
underlying cash, anonymous tokens issued by central 
authorities. A Digicash transaction is shown in Figure 
1. 

How does Digicash stack up against the legal 
requirements for reporting monetary transactions? It 
does no worse than cash. In particular, the enforcement 
of rules such as the requirement to report transactions 
greater than $10,000 continue to rely on the 
cooperation of merchants, as Digicash-using banks are 
unable to provide the necessary information. Digicash 
does pose a larger risk in one sense: with Digicash, it 
is very convenient to exchange large amounts of 
money. This could lead to more large value “cash” 
transactions subject to reporting. Conversely, Digicash 
also poses a smaller risk: like cash, tokens must 
eventually pass through the banking system. Since 
token validity needs to be confirmed by the bank, banks 
can flag any tokens valued over $10,000. Payers must 
voluntarily provide their identity to the merchant or the 
bank. Identification can be especially problematic in 
remote transactions. 


Customer Seller 


4. Customer sends 
token to store 


am 
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token anonymous 
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How does Digicash stack up against the basic 
technical requirements for money expressed in Section 
3? Digicash requires the use of a centralized server to 
act as an electronic bank. This creates a bottleneck, 
possibly limiting scale. On the other hand, there is no 
limit on the size of individual transactions, since it is 
easy to electronically transmit many tokens or to 
generate tokens that have high value. 

Before presenting tokens to the bank for verification, 
the recipient modifies them to disguise the identities of 
the customer (previous holders of the token are already 
disguised.) In this way, Digicash provides anonymity: 
only the customer and the merchant know the identities 
of the parties engaging in a transaction. 

There is a fundamental difficulty in the exchange of 
electronic tokens: electronic messages can always be 
trivially duplicated. Electronic currency cannot depend 
on physical means to make tokens difficult to 
counterfeit. To handle this problem, Digicash requires 
the merchant receiving an electronic token to quickly 
present that token to the electronic bank for 
verification, or to risk having a worthless token. This 
means that Digicash requires network reliability and 
availability to maintain integrity. 

The information available to the parties in a Digicash 
transaction is shown in Table 4. (Items in boldface 
differ from Table 1, since cash is the corresponding 
physical currency.) Partial identity information trapped 
by the observer and the seller result from IP address 
transmission 
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Law Enf Full None None | None None 
w/warrant 


Partial None None 
Observer 


‘able 4: Information Available to the Parties In a Digicas 
Transaction 


Digicash's counterfeit-preventing techniques rely on 
several assumptions about the complexity of certain 
cryptographic. Under these widely accepted 
assumptions, Digicash is secure against counterfeiting. 

Digicash also relies on assumptions about the privacy 
of cryptographic keys. These assumptions are 
problematic. In practice, it seems unreasonable to 
assume that cryptographic keys can always be kept 
private at electronic banks. Just as physical banks can 
not prevent occasional embezzlements, it seems 
reasonable to assume that Digicash banks can not 
always protect cryptographic keys. Thus, the question 
becomes: What damage results when the bank's private 
key is disclosed? An adversary who gains access to a 
cryptographic key can generate counterfeit tokens that 
are indistinguishable from valid tokens. These tokens 
can be generated in any amount desired, so compromise 
of the key compromises all tokens in circulation. 

Digicash transfers are not money-atomic. (This was 
also noted by in (Yee, 94)) If a transfer of Digicash 
tokens (step 4 in Figure 1) is interrupted, then it is 
possible that both or neither party may believe it has 
legitimate access to the token. The customer may 
attempt to resolve this state by canceling the token (by 
cashing it in), but if the merchant also does this, the 
result is a race condition. (This also violates 
consistency and isolation). Since Digicash cannot 
reveal who cashed in a token when a merchant claims 
that he did not cash in the token, and the customer 
claims that the merchant did; dispute resolution can be 
a problem. 

This could be resolved by having the bank log the 
identities of individuals. and which tokens they have 
cashed in, but this would violate the Digicash 
anonymity model. The use of intermediaries could 
provide identity masking between buyer and seller, thus 
providing logging for the bank and maintaining 
anonymity. The result is shown in Table 5. Items in 










Electronic 













italics show the changes from Table 4 which result 
from using intermediaries; in boldface the information 
made available as a result of logging. 
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Digicash implements anonymous currency, but at the 
risk of duplication or arbitrary destruction of money. If 
Digicash were to implement durable transactions, then 
anonymity would be lost. 












Electronic 


Observer 


4.2 NetBill: Electronic Notational Money 

NetBill is an electronic notational money system. In 
NetBill, parties write authorizations to exchange money 
analogous to checks. These authorizations must be 
presented to a bank; as with checks, they may need to 
be exchanged among several distributed banks. Each 
authorization is digitally signed and numbered, so 
counterfeiting requires key disclosure. See Figure 2 for 
an illustration of a transaction using NetBill. Steps 5- 
7 are digitally signed. 

How does NetBill stack up against the basic technical 
requirements for money? NetBill uses distributed 
servers. It is an on-line system, and requires real-time 
response. Therefore, the integrity of the NetBill 
system depends on network reliability and availability 
and its scalability is limited. 

On the other hand, because the system is distributed, 
it will tend to be robust and can be extended to handle 
arbitrary more transactions by using multiple NetBill 
servers. 

NetBill transactions are fully ACID. In fact, NetBill 
satisfies goods-transfer atomicity for information goods 
because these goods are transferred encrypted. A 
cryptographic checksum of the encrypted goods is 
registered at the NetBill server after customer and 
merchant certification. The decryption key for the 
goods is registered with the NetBill server by the 
merchant. Transaction clearing is tied to the successful 
registration of the checksum and decryption key. 
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1, Request a Price Quote 


2. Make an Offer 


3. Accepts Offer 
Be 


,-4.Goods Delivered Encrypted em 
3 5.Receipt Acknowledged ; 
4 8. Key Delivery 


7. Approval 


6. Record 
Transaction 


If the customer does not receive the decryption key 
(step 8 in Figure 2) then the customer can request it 
from the NetBill server. If the goods have been 
misrepresented, a customer can dispute the transaction 
using the checksum of the goods and the decryption key 
registered at the NetBill server. 

The integrity of NetBill rests on a number of 
complexity assumptions, as well as on assumptions 
about the security of NetBill servers. As with the case 
of Digicash, the former assumptions are generally 
accepted, but the latter assumptions should be carefully 
examined. 

What damage will result if NetBill servers are 
violated? In the short term the server could move 
money between accounts. However, because NetBill 
and the parties involved log all transactions and have 
signed receipts, it would be possible to reconstruct 
bogus transactions. 
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How does NetBill stack up against the legal 
requirements for disclosing information about money? 
NetBill keeps a record of all transactions, so it is easy 
to comply with reporting regulations. NetBill 
normally provides no anonymity since users are 
identified to merchants and NetBill can _ trace 
transactions. The anonymity provided by NetBill is 
shown in Table 6. Since NetBill is an electronic 







Observer 








notational system, the items in boldface are those that 
differ from a checking transaction. There are no legal 
constraints on customer and merchant data 
dissemination by NetBill ; or on the dissemination of 
data about customers by merchants. Boldface entries 
indicate a difference from Table 2 because NetBill 
transactions are based on the model of a check. 

It is possible to boost the privacy of a NetBill 
transaction by using intermediary agents. Customer 
information can be transmitted through agents» which 
encrypt the origin of the message and then send it 
forward to the seller. The seller delivers the requested 
good through the agent. This is described in Figure 3 
(Cox, 1994). It shows only one agent, but several can 
be used. 


Customer 


The agent receives the 
seller's response, 
decrypts the 
customer's identity 
and forwards the 
seller's response to the 


response to the agent but 
does not know the identity 
of the customer. 


Figure 3. Use of Intermediate Agents 
Mutual anonymity can be provided with the use of an 
additional agent for the seller. However, in all cases 
the NetBill server knows the identity of the parties and 
the amount of the transaction. Thus NetBill provides 
only limited privacy. (The NetBill server doesn't need 
to know the object purchased. This information can be 
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simply hidden by any number of cryptographic 
techniques: public key encryption, private key 
encryption, hashing, etc.) The information known to 
parties in a privacy-enhanced version of NetBill is 
shown in Table 7, with the changes from Table 6 in 
boldface 


5 Conclusions 

All physical currency has innate anonymity losses 
due to the possibility of physical observation. Any 
merchant or observer can narrow the range of possible 
customer identities by simply looking at the customer! 
However, disclosure of information so obtained is 
limited by the relative difficulty of recording the data, 
and of physical, as opposed to data, surveillance. Thus 
in a cash economy, record creation can be costly and 
difficult. Many current government rules obligate 
parties in a cash transaction to create records so that the 
government can gather necessary information. Because 
data collection is inherently difficult, there was little 
need to put in place laws limiting data surveillance of 
transactions. 

Modern electronic transactions transferring notational 
currency usually require the production of machine- 
readable records. Machine-readable records can easily be 
aggregated or distributed. These records are typically 
stored for extended periods, creating a hazard to privacy 
through inadvertent or deliberate disclosure. 

As notational currency in the form of demand 
deposits, checks, and later, debit cards have become the 
predominant means of exchange, record creation has 
become more automatic and the resulting electronic 
records more prone to data surveillance. The 
government has taken advantage of the ease of record 
creation and processing with notational currency to 
impose additional record keeping and _ reporting 
requirements on banks and individuals. These records 
create a potential problem of data surveillance, and 
regulations to limit surveillance have not kept pace. 

Participant anonymity in transactions involving 
notational currency is possible through the use of 
intermediaries, including anonymity of the user to the 
merchant, anonymity of the user to the financial 
services provider, anonymity of the merchant to the 
user, anonymity of the merchant to the financial 
services provider, and any combination of these (Low, 
1993). Conversely, observation of transactions 
involving notational currency can be more difficult than 
for cash transactions, since face-to-face exchange is not 
necessary. 

Electronic tokens may also provide seller anonymity, 
since these transactions no longer require a store front 
or postal address. Anonymity of the seller to the 
customer can provide perfect price discrimination. This 
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is particularly useful for blind bidding, by simplifying 
the process and decreasing the opportunity for bribes 
and kickbacks. With this anonymity, companies could 
obtain discounts from reliable merchants (which could 
identify the customers) without the purchaser knowing 
the seller. However, without appropriate record- 
keeping this creates a fraud hazard. 

Mutual anonymity between the service provider and 
the user is possible in both physical and electronic 
systems through the use of intermediaries. However, 
in physical transactions one must put full trust in the 
intermediaries not to alter the transaction or abscond 
with the cash, whereas in electronic systems it is 
possible through uhe use of cryptographic protocols to 
preserve anonymity and prevent transaction alteration 
by intermediaries. 

New technologies, such as Digicash or NetBill, offer 
possibilities for increased privacy and anonymity in 
electronic monetary transactions. Digicash's promise 
of very high levels of anonymity are problematic, 
however, because such completely anonymous 
transactions are subject to statutory prohibition under 
various laws and regulations. We have also argued that 
meeting other technical requirements such as robustness 
would require record-keeping by participants that would 
also undermine the promised anonymity of Digicash. 


6 Appendix: Reporting Requirements 

Statutory reporting requirements have been developed 
to address problems of the intrinsic anonymity of token 
currency. These reporting requirements define the 
minimum auditing requirements for a currency system. 
In this appendix we consider both specific examples of 
reporting requirements and the general techniques used 
for reporting requirements. 

Financial reporting requirements are necessary for a 
wide array of reasons, including tax collection, other 
law enforcement, social management, and tracing 
specific products (including stocks, weapons, and 
automobiles). Yet for all the differences in intent, 
these requirements use four basic data gathering 
techniques: immediate reporting, detailed record- 
keeping, periodic reporting, and periodic aggregate 
reporting. Following is an example of each. 

An immediate reporting requirement was initiated by 
the 1988 Money Laundering Act which empowered the 
Treasury to require that all suspicious transaction be 
recorded. The Treasury interpreted this to require 
reporting of all cash transactions above $10,000 and all 
purchases of financial instruments (such as traveler's 
checks) over $3,000. All $10,000 transactions must be 
reported by all merchants, using the appropriate forms, 
to the Treasury. Whether this will apply to all 
businesses that accept electronic transfers of money has 
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yet to be determined; however, here we assume it will 
continue to apply to all consumer transactions. 
Currently a prompt report is legally required from all 
businesses, although the definition of “prompt” varies 
between types of businesses. 

The Money Laundering Act extended the provision of 
the Bank Secrecy Act. The Bank Secrecy Act, despite 
its name, actually requires detailed record-keeping. It 
was passed to assure law enforcement access to detailed 
records of personal financial transactions under 
subpoena rather than privacy to patrons. The Bank 
Secrecy Act requires that financial institutions maintain 
records of all transactions over $100 for at least five 
years. Note the Bank Secrecy Act requires not only 
that records are in plaintext, but even requires that the 
record be an image of the bank’s records of the 
transactions, such as a copy of the check (12 USC 
§1829d). 

The most common periodic data reporting requirement 
is the annual individual tax filing on April 15. Wages, 
tips, and other forms of income must be reported to the 
federal, state and local governments as necessary for tax 
purposes. Expenditures can be reported according to 
taxpayer preference. That the increased record keeping 
possible in notational currency systems would be 
effective in preventing fraud is suggested by the 
thousands of dependents that disappeared from the tax 
roles as soon as their Social Security Numbers were 
required. 

The Community Reinvestment Act requires periodic 
aggregate data reporting. The Act requires financial 
institutions make credit and depository services 
available to all the neighborhoods in their service area 
on an equitable basis. Regulatory bodies (the 
Comptroller of Currency, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, the Federal Depository 
Insurance Corporation, and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board The Comptroller of Currency, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, the Federal 
Depository Insurance Corporation, and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board) are responsible for specifying 
the necessary reporting requirements to verify 
compliance. Typically this means loan application 
aggregates sorted by ethnicity of the borrower, 
neighborhood, or loan amount. Specific data 
requirements vary over time, states, and even between 
institutions. 

Statutes may prohibit as well as require reporting; for 
example, the Fair Credit Reporting Act (FCRA) placed 
statutory limits on disclosure. The FCRA prevents the 
disclosure of investigative consumer reports, and 
requires disclosure of credit reports only to those with a 
legitimate business need. The FCRA also requires 
disclosure to the consumer on demand. The FCRA 


requires accuracy in all records by empowering 
consumers to examine and correct their records. 
However, this offers limited protection because the 
courts have ruled that these limits apply only to credit 
reporting agencies, not to banks or _ insurance 
companies. 

The Equal Credit Opportunity Act (ECOA) is another 
statutory limitation on data recording and 
dissemination. The ECOA also requires some 
disclosure and prohibits some data gathering. 
Specifically, the ECOA prohibits inquiries about 
martial status, thereby preventing the collection of this 
data. The ECOA also requires recording joint account 
activity in the records of all parties on the account. 
The ECOA applies to all companies that offer 
consumer credit and maintain credit records. 

Public sector data gathering and disclosure is more 
tightly constrained than similar private sector activities. 
Disclosure of financial records of individuals obtained 
by the government is limited by the Financial Privacy 
Act and the Fourth Amendment. Data transfers 
between federal agencies are unregulated. 

The previous examples are not an exhaustive set in 
terms of identification of reporting requirements; 
however, they illustrate the techniques used to obtain or 
prohibit data recording and disclosure. 
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Abstract 


The field of economic mechanism 
design has been an active area of research 
in economics for at least 20 years. This 
field uses the tools of economics and game 
theory to design “rules of interaction” for 
economic transactions that will, in prin- 
ciple, yield some desired outcome. In this 
paper I provide an overview of this sub- 
ject for an audience interested in applica- 
tions to electronic commerce and discuss 
some special problems that arise in this 
context. 


1 Mechanism design 


As an example of mechanism design 
in action, let us consider the case of de- 
signing an auction to award an item to one 
of n individuals. Each individual 7 has a 
“maximum willingness to pay” or “value” 
for the item that we denote by v;. We 
assume that this value is private informa- 
tion known only by person 2. Our goal is 
to design an auction that will award the 
item to the person with the highest value. 


This work was supported by the National 
Science Foundation Grant SES-93-20481. I wish 
to thank Jeffrey K. MacKie-Mason for his helpful 
comments on an earlier draft. 


The most obvious way to do this is 
to use a standard English auction. In this 
game, the auctioneer continuously raises 
the price of the good. Bidders who are un- 
willing to pay the current price drop out 
until only one bidder is left. It is not hard 
to see that this remaining bidder must be 
the person with the highest value. How- 
ever, it is important to observe that the 
price that he pays for the good will be 
the willingness to pay of the person with 
the second highest value (plus, perhaps, a 
tiny amount to break the tie). 


This sort of auction is fine when 
communication costs are low and itera- 
tion is cheap. But what if communica- 
tion costs are high? For example, sup- 
pose that one wants to conduct an auc- 
tion that is distributed over space and/or 
time. Is there a way to achieve the result 
of the English auction without iteration? 
A standard form of one-shot auction is 
the sealed bid auction. In this game, each 
player submits a sealed bid. The bids are 
opened and the item is awarded to the 
person with the highest bid. That person 
in turn pays the price he bid for the good. 


This auction avoids iteration but it 
will not in general achieve the desired ob- 
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jective of awarding the item to the bid- 
der with the highest value. Suppose that 
bidder 1 has value of 1 and bidder 2 has 
value of 2. However, bidder 2 mistakenly 
believes that bidder 1’s value is 1/2. Bid- 
der 2 therefore bids 1/2+ and if bidder 1 
bids any amount greater than this he will 
win the item. 


Is there any kind of one-step pro- 
cedure that will assign the good to the 
person with the highest value regardless 
of the accuracy of the beliefs of the par- 
ticipants? It turns out that the answer is 
“ves.” The Vickrey auction works as fol- 
lows. As before, each person submits a 
single sealed bid and the item is awarded 
to the person with the highest bid, but 
the winning bidder only has to pay the 
second-highest bid. (See [19]) 


It turns out that the optimal strat- 
egy in such an auction is for each person 
to bid his or her true value for the good. 
To see this, let b; be the bid of person 
2 and v; the true value of person 7. For 
simplicity suppose that there are only two 
bidders. Then the expected payoff to bid- 
der 1 is 


Prob(b; > b2)[v1 — 69]. 


If the bracketed term is positive, 
then bidder 1 wants to make the proba- 
bility term as large as possible. But if the 
bracketed term is positive, setting b; = v1 
makes the probability equal to 1, its max- 
imal value. If the bracketed term is nega- 
tive, bidder 1 wants to make the probabil- 
ity term as small as possible. But in this 
circumstance, setting b; = v, makes the 
probability 0, which is its smallest value. 
It follows that setting 6; = v; is always 
an optimal strategy. Note that this is a 
dominant strategy in the sense that yields 
the highest expected payoff to each bidder 
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regardless of the other bidder’s strategy. 
Note further that the outcome is essen- 
tially the same as the outcome of the stan- 
dard English auction: the highest bidder 
gets the item but he pays (essentially) the 
second highest price. 


The Vickrey auction has been used 
in the computer science literature in [6], 
[15], [9], and no doubt in several other 
places. Since it is optimal for each person 
to reveal his or her true value, the Vick- 
rey auction ensures that the item will be 
awarded to the person with the highest 
willingness to pay. However, it does not 
maximize seller revenue: that problem is 
considerably more complicated since the 
construction of the revenue-maximizing 
auction will typically depend on the be- 
liefs of the seller about the buyers’ values. 


However, it is often the case that the 
auction that maximizes expected seller 
revenue has a form similar to that of a 
Vickrey auction. For example, if there 
are only two possible valuations for the 
good, then the seller should set a single 
take-it-or-leave it price if he believes that 
there is a high probability that the bid- 
der has the high valuation and otherwise 
use a Vickrey auction. ({l], page 530.) 
[11] describes how the New Zealand gov- 
ernment used a second-price auction for 
the spectrum with unfortunate results be- 
cause they forgot to include this sort of 
“reserve price” requirement. 


2 Computerized agents 


The appropriate design of an eco- 
nomic mechanism depends critically on 
the model that one uses to describe the 
behavior of the participants. Economists 
have tended to use game theory to model 
participant interaction, although there 
has also been some work with evolution- 
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ary models. 


Game theory has been justly criti- 
cized for its “hyper-rational” view of hu- 
man behavior. However, such hyper- 
rationality may actually be an appropri- 
ate model for software agents: presum- 
ably software agents have much better 
computational powers than human be- 
ings. The whole framework of game the- 
ory and mechanism design may well find 
its most exciting and practical application 
with computerized agents rather than hu- 
man agents, a point recognized by [15]. 


However, there are several addi- 
tional considerations that come into play 
with artificial agents rather than human 
agents. First, to function effectively, a 
computerized agent has to know a lot 
about its owner’s preferences: e.g., his 
maximum willingness-to-pay for a good. 
But if the seller of a good can learn the 
buyer’s willingness-to-pay, he can make 
the buyer a take-it-or-leave it offer that 
will extract all of his surplus. Hence pri- 
vacy appears to be a critical problem for 
“computerized purchasing agents.” This 
consideration usually does not arise with 
purely human participants, since it is gen- 
erally thought that they can keep their 
private values secret.’ 


Secondly, the artificial agent must 
guard against dynamic strategies that can 
extract private information. For exam- 
ple, suppose that an agent knows the low- 
est price at which its master will agree to 
selling the good (the “reservation price” ) 
and that it can safeguard this informa- 


1Rven if current information can be safe- 
guarded, records of past behavior can be ex- 
tremely valuable, since historical data can be 
used to estimate willingness to pay. What should 
be the appropriate technological and social safe- 
guards to deal with this problem? 


tion from buyers. Suppose that this sell- 
ing agent follows the simple strategy of 
accepting any offer that is higher than its 
reservation price. A buyer can then sim- 
ply start at 0 and offer a sequence of in- 
cremental bids ensure that it ends up pur- 
chasing the good at a price slightly more 
than the seller’s reservation price. This 
will typically not be a good deal for the 
seller! 


This example is far from fanciful. 
In 1993 the Australian government auc- 
tioned off licenses for satellite-television 
services. The winning bid for one of the 
licenses, A$212 million, was made by a 
company called Ucom. Once the gov- 
ernment announced Ucom had won, they 
proceeded to default on their bid, leav- 
ing the government to award the license 
to the second-highest bidder—which was 
also Ucom! They defaulted on this bid 
as well; four months later, after several 
more defaults, they paid A$117 million for 
the license, which was A$95 million less 
than their initial winning bid! The license 
ended up being awarded to the highest 
bidder at the second highest price—but 
the poorly designed auction introduced at 
least a year’s delay into pay TV into Aus- 
tralia. See [11] for details of this story and 
how its lessons were incorporated into the 
design of the US spectrum auction. 


In fact, the example shows why at- 
tention to mechanism design is impor- 
tant. If one can construct a mechanism 
for which truthfully revealing one’s true 
willingness to pay is a dominant strat- 
egy, then there is no need to worry about 
keeping the willingess to pay private. The 
Vickrey auction is such a mechanism since 
the dominant strategy in this game is for 
each party to truthfully reveal the will- 
ingness to pay. A mechanism of this sort 
is called a direct mechanism. Somewhat 
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surprisingly it turns out that the class of 
direct mechanisms is much broader than 
it first appears. A fundamental result 
in the theory of mechanism design that 
we will outline below, the revelation prin- 
ciple, shows that anything that can be 
achieved by an arbitrary mechanism can 
be achieved by a direct mechanism. Hence 
the issue of keeping the willingness to pay 
private can be finessed if the mechanism 
is appropriately designed. 


3 A Generalized Vickrey Auction 


The Vickrey auction described 
above is a very powerful mechanism but 
appears to be of limited scope. However 
there is a generalization of the Vickrey 
auction that will handle much more com- 
plex problems—including many resource 
problems that appear to be quit differ- 
ent in nature. The Generalized Vickrey 
Auction (GVA) that I will describe be- 
low appears to be part of the mechanism 
design folklore, but it doesn’t appear to 
be described in writing anywhere. Here 
I will provide a detailed argument, but I 
make no claims of originality except per- 
haps with respect to the exposition. 


Suppose that there are 7 = 1,...,n 
consumers who each consume j = 0,...,k 
goods. Let 2? be the consumption of 
good 7 by consumer z. Good 0 will de- 
note “money” and 2; = (z},...,2*) will 
be the consumption bundle of goods by 
consumer 7. Each consumer 7 holds some 
initial consumption bundle z; and some 
initial amount of money 79. 


An allocation « = (21,...,2%,) of 
goods is feasible if the total amount of 
each good held (including money) equals 
the total amount available: 
w= D0 8, 


i=1 *=1 


Me: 
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foreach 7 = 0,., igh, 


Each consumer 7 has a utility func- 
tion u;(x)+2?; this is known as a quasilin- 
ear utility function and has certain prop- 
erties that make it convenient for analy- 
sis. In particular, there are no “income 
effects” that influence the demand for the 
various goods. Note that this allows con- 
sumer 2’s utility to depend on the total al- 
location of the goods across all consumers 
not just on how much he gets of each 
good. In most of our examples, we spe- 
cialize to the form where u,(x) = u;(z;), 
but in the last example we use the more 
general specification. 


A reasonable objective in allocating 
the goods among the consumers is to al- 
locate them in a way that maximizes the 
sum of utilities: 


max 


fen Ui(Z) + af 
(22) ger tl) 


n j—von si 
ix1 Tj = i=1 Ui 


forall 7° =O, x09 


In the simple case of the Vickrey auction 
described above, the utility functions were 
simply the difference between the value, v; 
and the payment made by the consumer. 
Just as the consumer will not want to re- 
veal his value to the seller, the partici- 
pants in this resource allocation problem 
will not in general want to reveal their 
true utility functions. Our problem is to 
design a mechanism that will induce the 
participants to truthfully reveal their pri- 
vate information. 


The Generalized Vickrey Auction 


1. Each consumer ? reports a utility func- 
tion r;(-) (which may or may not be the 
truth) to the center. 
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2. The center calculates the allocation 
(xt) that maximizes the sum of the re- 
ported utilities subject to the resource 
constraint. 


3. The center also calculates the allo- 
cation (£.;) that maximizes the sum of 
the utilities other than that of consumer 
2 subject to the constraint that the alloca- 
tion not use any of consumer 2’s resources. 


4, Agent 7 receives the bundle 2} and re- 
ceives a payment of > ,.,;[r;(x*) —rj(#.i)] 
from the center. 


The final payoff to agent z in the 
GVA is given by 
ui(z*) + Do rj(2*) — Do rj(zxi). 


afi i#i 


I claim that if the GVA mechanism 
is used then it is in the interest of con- 
sumer 7 to report his true utility function 
ri(-) = ui(-). 

The first step in the argument is to 
note that the third term in the sum is ir- 
relevant to consumer 2’s decision since it 
is totally outside of his control. To em- 
phasize this we denote this term by K. 
It is useful in reducing the magnitude of 
the sidepayment to consumer 72, but has 
no effect on the strategy of consumer 2. 


Next observe that the center will 
choose x7 to maximize 


ri(x) + >) r3(2) 
j#t 
subject to the resource constraint and 


consumer 2 wants them to maximize his 
payoff, 
u(x) + >> 7r;(x) — K. 
i#i 
By inspection of these two equations it 
is optimal for the consumer to report 


wi(-) = u;(-). This concludes the argu- 
ment. 


4 Examples of the GVA 


Here we examine a few special cases 


of the GVA. 


The Standard Vickrey Auction. In 
this case, the utility function of consumer 
2 is v; — p, where v; is consumer 2’s value 
and p is the price he pays. Let x; = 1 if 
consumer 7 gets the good and z; = 0 if 
he does not. Then the sum of the utilities 
becomes 

n 

> Uit; 

t=1 


and the resource constraint is 


Of course x; must be an integer, but this 
ends up being satisfied automatically so 
there is no need to impose that as an ad- 
ditional constraint. 


Let m be index the consumer with 
the maximum value of v;; then in order to 
maximize the sum of utilities the center 
will allocate z*, = 1 and z; = 0 for all 
j #m. Let consumer s have the second- 
highest value; then if we eliminate con- 
sumer m the maximal sum of the remain- 
ing utilities will be v,. The net payoff to 
consumer m in the GVA will be v,, — vs; 
which is exactly the same as the Vickrey 
auction. 


Multiple units of the good. Suppose 
that there is one good but there are Z 
units of it to sell. Let (x7) be the al- 
location that maximizes the sum of all 
consumers’ utilities and let Z;.; be the 
amount allocated to consumer 7 if the sum 
of all consumers’ utilities but consumer 7 
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is maximized. Then consumer 2’s payoff 
is 


us(xf) + >) us(23) — Do y(zjn1). 


J#t j#t 


To see how this works, suppose that 
there are 2 consumers and 3 units of the 
good to allocate. Consumer 1 values the 
first unit of the good at 10, the second 
unit at 8 and the third unit at 5. Con- 
sumer 2 values the goods at (9, 7, 6), re- 
spectively. By inspection the optimal as- 
signment is to give consumer 1 two units 
of the good and consumer 2 one unit of the 
good. Consumer | receives a total utility 
of 18 and consumer 2 receives a total util- 
ity of 9. 


Here’s how the GVA handles this 
problem. If consumer 1 isn’t present, all 
the goods go to consumer 2 who receives 
a utility of 9+ 7+6 = 22. In the GVA, 
Consumer 1’s net payoff is 


18 + [9 — 22] = 18-13 =5. 


So consumer 1 pays 13 for the 2 units of 
the good he receives. 


Similarly, if consumer 2 isn’t 
present, all the goods go to consumer 1 
who receives a utility of 10+8+5 = 23. 
Consumer 2’s net payoff is then 


9+ [18-23] =9-5=4. 


Hence consumer 2 pays 5 for the 1 unit 
of the good that he receives. The seller 
receives 13 + 5 = 18 for the 3 units that 
he has sold. 


Public goods. Suppose that each con- 
sumer ? initially owns Z; units of the good. 
Consumer 2 can contribute z; to a “col- 
lective good” (e.g., a pool for site licensed 
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software) which will result in a total col- 
lection of G = "iL, z;. The sum of utili- 
ties is 


n n 
>> ui(G) + EF —G. 
i=1 i=1 

We assume that u;(-) is a differentiable, 
increasing, concave function. 


This is a classic public goods prob- 
lem. The G* that maximizes the sum of 
utilities satisfies the condition 


u,(G*) = 1, 


n 
=] 


t 


whereas the contribution that is optimal 
for each agent 7 acting on his own satisfies 
the condition 


u(Gt) = 1. 


Under the conditions we have assumed, 
the total voluntary contributions will be 
smaller than the socially optimal amount. 


How does the GVA work to solve 
this problem? Let (7) be a pattern of 
contributions that maximizes the sum of 
utilities and let (@;.;) be the pattern of 
contributions that maximizes the sum of 
utilities omitting the utility and contri- 
bution of consumer 2. The payoff to con- 
sumer 2 is then 


ui(aj) + So [uj(2j) — u;(2;.4).- 


j#t 


To see how this works in practice 
suppose that there are three consumers 
each with an initial wealth of 10. If the 
total contributed to the collective good is 
G = 21 + 22+ 23, consumer 7 will have 
a net value of .4G —2;. The sum of the 
utilities over all 3 consumers is 


1.2G + (30 — G) = 30 + .2G, 
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which is clearly maximized when 2; = 
Ly = x3 = 10. The sum of utilities over 
any 2 consumers is 


8G + (20 — G) = 20 — 2G, 


which is maximized when 2; = 22 = 73 = 
0. Hence the equilibrium payoff to con- 
sumer 2 is 


[.4x30—10]+[.8 x30—20]—[.8 x0—20] = 26. 


Effectively each consumer must pay .8 X 
30 = 24 — 20 = 4 as a “tax” on top of 
the payment of 10 that he is already mak- 
ing. This tax represents the cost that the 
consumer is imposing on the other con- 
sumers through his presence. To see this 
note that if consumer 1 isn’t present, the 
public good will not be provided. There- 
fore, it is the presence of consumer 1 that 
imposes a “cost” of .2 x 10 on each of the 
other consumers. 


This mechanism is essentially the 
celebrated Groves-Clarke mechanism ((5], 
(2]). In fact the proof of the GVA pre- 
sented earlier is essentially the standard 
proof of Groves-Clarke result. (See, e.g., 
[18], p. 429.) The interesting fact is that 
this standard argument works for a much 
broader class of resource allocation prob- 
lems than the classic public goods prob- 
lem to which it is normally applied. 


5 The Revelation Principle 
The GVA is called a direct revela- 


tion mechanism since the “message” sent 
to the center is in fact the entire private 
information of the consumer: his util- 
ity function. One might imagine other 
“indirect” mechanism: the consumer an- 
nounces a bid, or a reservation price. It is 
rather remarkable that anything that can 
be achieved by such an “indirect” mecha- 
nism can be achieved by a direct mecha- 


nism. This assertion is known as the rev- 
elation principle. 


In this paper we have considered 
only mechanisms for which truth-telling 
is a dominant strategy. The revelation 
principle is valid under much more gen- 
eral circumstances but it is particularly 
easy to explain in this case.” 


For notational simplicity let us in- 
dex the different types of utility function 
by ¢ so that u;(t,z) is consumer 7’s true 
utility if the outcome is z. Let r; be 
agent i’s reported utility type, let r = 
(r1,...,Tn) be the set of all reports, and 
let z(r) be the outcome if the reports are 
r. The function that assigns the outcome 
z(r) is the mechanism. If truthtelling is 
a dominant strategy for each agent 7 then 
it must be the case that 


t6(8, (Ty, 1s gkine engl) 
-Tn)) 


for all reports r; 


P(t Eins «ig hians 


(This is called the incentive compatibility 
constraint.) 


Let us now consider some other 
mechanism. Rather than just reporting 
the type t, this other mechanism allows 
consumer i to send some different mes- 
sage, m;. If the consumers send messages 
m = (mj,...,Mn) the resulting allocation 
is y. If m? is a dominant strategy for con- 
sumer 2 


-)™Mn)) 


> u;(t,y(m4,.. «Mz,...., Mn) 


ui(t, y(mi,...mj,.. 


for all messages m; 


What can consumer 2’s message depend 
on? It can’t depend on the the other con- 
sumers’ types since consumer 7 doesn’t 


?In fact, the revelation principle was first for- 
mulated for dominant strategy equilibria by [4]. 
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know them. All that consumer 2’s 
message can depend on is his private 
information—i.e., his type. Accordingly, 
let us define a function M;(t) = m? that 
gives the optimal message for consumer 7 
if his type is t. By definition, M;(t) must 
satisfy 


tie(E, 9 Gbity anny Milt) y0<sip)) > 


tidy (Mjy»ix¢ Migynsiay Ma) 
for all messages m;, 


which is exactly the condition that char- 
acterizes a direct revelation mechanism. 
Since the optimal message only depends 
on the true type there is no loss in gener- 
ality in designing the mechanism so that 
the message is the type. 


In other words there is no loss of 
generality in restricting ourselves to di- 
rect revelation mechanism. This is very 
important for the design of computerized 
agents since it says in effect that there is 
nothing to be gained (or lost) by commu- 
nicating anything other than the “essen- 
tials” of the problem. 


Consider, for example, the auction 
problems examined earlier. Each con- 
sumer had an incentive to reveal his true 
value v;; the auction design itself ensured 
that the consumer was not hurt by this 
full revelation. The fact that we can 
restrict ourselves to direct mechanisms 
makes the privacy issue alluded to before 
much less troublesome. 


6 Brief introduction to the litera- 
ture 


The classic work that laid out the 
rationale and basic framework for the field 
of mechanism design is [7] . Useful surveys 
of mechanism design are available in [3]; 
[14] and [8] are particularly useful. 
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For interesting applications of mech- 
anism design see [12], [13], [10], [11], and 
[20] for auction design. See [16] for match- 
ing models and [17] for price discrimina- 
tion. 


Several computer science applica- 
tions of mechanism design that were influ- 
enced by the mechanism design literature 
are described in [15]. 
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Operating with incorrect assumptions 
concerning information firms and how they 
conduct commerce has significant public policy 
implications. One possible consequence is 
inappropriate anti-trust action (or inaction) by 
government regulators. Because the decision to 
enforce is essentially Boolean in nature and can 
have long-term impacts on the industry, it is 
important to base regulatory and other public 
policy decisions on appropriate models. 


This paper argues that there are importantly 
different microeconomic paradigms applicable to 
information-based commerce. These differences 
should be investigated in some depth to inform 
future policy decisions affecting information-based 
enterprises and economies based on their 
commerce. Such research may lead to significant 
improvements in our ability to make good public 
policy decisions on issues that will challenge us as 
our society adapts to the changes in commerce 
brought about by information technology. 


Almost daily our society must confront 
issues that require us to apply analytic tools to 
information-based commerce in order to reach 
policy decisions that can have long-term effects on 
the industry and our economy—for example the 
question of information firms and the exercise of 
monopolistic power. It appears that there may be 
importantly different microeconomic paradigms 
applicable to information-based commerce. Since 
there are significant policy implications if we make 
decisions based on incorrect models or assumptions 
about information firms and their commerce, we 
should be uncomfortable in deciding whether we 
can rely on a free market approach, or if market 
failures call for a government role until we have 
done some research into how microeconomic 
theory applies to the information age. We currently 
understand the changing role of information in 
economics to such a shallow extent that we often 
cannot even agree on apt names for some of the 
mechanisms that we puzzle over. This level of 
understanding suggests that taking a careful look at 
the “microeconomics of the information 


revolution” at an early stage in its unfolding history 
may lead to significant improvements in how well 
informed our public policy decisions are on key 
issues. 


To understand the need for this research in 
microeconomic theory we first need to understand 
how information technology is changing the role 
that information plays in our commerce, how 
important this may be in our economy in the future, 
and how this shift to information-based commerce 
poses a challenge to regulatory and other policy 
decisions because our analysis tools are limited. 
We start with how information technology is 
changing the ground rules. 


Change in Information Technology and Its 
Impact on Regulatory Policy 


From the standpoint of a policy-maker or 
policy analyst, the development and adoption of the 
underlying tools and processes that facilitate an 
information-based economy is occurring much 
faster then the regulatory process is equipped to 
handle. Multiple protocols are being deployed, 
tested, adopted, and in turn discarded at a pace that 
is staggering. Indeed when one considers just the 
recent exponential growth of the use of the World 
Wide Web and the Internet, it is almost impossible 
for governments to deal effectively with the issues 
surrounding such a rapid adoption of a set of tools, 
or of the variety of uses of those tools. If this were 
not challenging enough, the problem is further 
amplified by the fact that the micro-economic and 
policy-analytic tools, models, and theory we rely 
on in determining when market failures call for 
government intervention may be ill suited to 
analyzing commerce in the information age. 

The pace of change is not the only problem—the 
changing role of information in commerce is more 
fundamental. 


The Role of Information in Post-Revolution 
Commerce 


Information plays a number of roles in 
economic endeavors. These have long evoked a 
broad literature in microeconomics dealing with 
such aspects as price (as a form of information 
summarizing demand and supply) and investment 
in research (buying new information).! However, 
the thrust of this past thinking has shed only 
scattered light on what may be the more important 
aspects of the future role of information in 
economics, because it has yet to agree on a 
paradigm that regards information as product, or 
one that explains how information may be used as a 


1For an excellent overview and synthesis of this literature see 
Priest, 1985 and 1994. 
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production input—roles which information 
increasingly plays, perhaps even dominantly plays, 
in Our commerce. 


The information revolution has seen an 
explosion in the number and types of enterprises 
engaging in such information-based commerce. 
Commerce based on informational goods such as 
data, text, software or interactive games, digitally 
recorded music, and video productions is notable 
because for firms producing these goods, the 


marginal cost of producing a copy for the nth 
customer is essentially zero. 


Not only does this imply that entertainment 
and software companies might find business 
profitable (if they can protect their property rights), 
but it may also imply that the traditional 
microeconomic tools we rely on for most analysis 
must be applied with great care when assessing 
information-based commerce. Additionally, if a 
substantial proportion of the firms in our economy 
deal in such information-based goods with near- 
zero marginal cost of production (they experience 
sizable increasing returns to scale over the relevant 
range), then general equilibrium becomes a less 
useful model of how such an economy would 
behave. Because these “increasing returns to 
scale” conditions more accurately describe 
complex adaptive systems than equilibrium 
systems, we might expect to see things like rapid, 
almost explosive growth of small companies, lock- 
in of the firms (and their technology) that first 
reached a critical size, and extinction (in contrast to 
adaptation) after they have outlived their era— 
particularly in the industries that deal with 
information-based goods.” 


Additionally, firms that enjoy a near-zero 
marginal cost of production for their primary 
products (or near-zero cost of replication for their 
primary production processes) may have the 
potential for substantial monopolistic rents. 
Modern arguments that this is the engine that 
drives innovation and economic growth have put 
the role of information-based production and 
commerce in a new light as to their importance to 
the long-term growth of our economy. 


When considering the U.S. economy as a 
whole, the portion of the economy that is based to a 


2 Arthur (1990) has provided what are perhaps the deepest 
insights about the characteristics of such an economy using 
computational experiments. 

3 This perspective has a long history in economic thought dating 
back to Schumpeter (1947). Recent insights as to the role that 
the near-zero replication costs of knowledge- and information- 
based products and processes may play in our economy have 
perhaps been most fully developed by Romer (1994). 
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large extent on informational goods is growing 
rapidly. Some sectors, such as the financial 
services industry, are already deeply involved in 
information-based commerce. In others, such as 
the entertainment industry, a transformation to 
information-based commerce is taking place. 

We are even witnessing the emergence of 
previously unknown forms of information-based 
commerce, as typified by the bio-infomatics 
industry. The aggregate contribution of these 
industries to the economy are increasing relative to 
man-power and capital intensive firms. 
Unfortunately, it is very difficult to reliably predict 
the ultimate growth during a time when entirely 
new industries are coming into being to satisfy 
demands for informational goods that have been 
heretofore non-existent. 


Why Information-based Commerce Poses a 
Regulatory Challenge 


A problem for governments, industry, and 
consumers is that many of the approaches to 
conducting and regulating commerce in physical 
goods developed over the centuries do not 
necessarily reflect the rules of this new and 
emerging form of commerce. Indeed, many of the 
implicit and explicit assumptions of legal and 
regulatory policies are based on what must now be 
considered suspect assumptions. The consequence 
of this is that there is an additional set of 
uncertainties for business concerning possible 
regulatory action, such as inappropriate anti-trust or 
other regulatory action (or inaction), and that this 
may jeopardize the international competitiveness of 
an important element of the U.S. economy. 


A clearer picture of the problem is necessary 
to avoid some potentially serious problems that are 
likely to arise from piecemeal development of new 
“rules of the road.” From the government’s 
perspective doing nothing is not a viable option 
since the “rules of the road” for the existing 
economy are already codified and in place. The 
new information-based economy will have to be 
either consciously included or excluded from the 
already existing framework since it cannot be 
separated from the existing economy. If it is 
included, some adaptations will have to be made to 
avoid inappropriate applications of rules; if they are 
excluded, publicly acceptable rationales for 
exclusion will have to be made. In either case, 
understanding the nature of that new economy and 
the interaction of technology, social issues, and 
economics will be helpful to both the rule-makers 
and those affected by the rules. 


Central to these quandaries is the concept of 
information-as-economic-good in contrast to the 
canonical view of information as a characteristic of 
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the market environment that influences decisions. 
For lack of agreed-upon terminology it is 
convenient to call these goods “informational 
goods” (in distinction to “physical goods”). 


An Illustrative Examination of Informational 
Goods 


Since we do not have agreed-upon 
definitions of these "new" goods, an illustrative 
model would be helpful to better define the 


both physical goods and informational goods and 
more limited models, it is instructive to rely on an 
illustration similar to that developed by Ruggie 
(1972, p. 888] which is shown in Figure 1. In the 
figure, economic goods are classified according to 
the degree to which they possess two 
characteristics: rivalry and exclusivity. The first, 
rivalry, describes the process by which the good is 
consumed. This in turn says something about the 
process by which the good must be produced or 
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Exclusive 
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RIGHTS 


private 
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Figure 1 - A Model to Accommodate Informational Goods 


importantly distinguishing characteristics of 
commerce in informational goods.4 This would 
give us a clearer picture of how pervasive such 
commerce is in our economy, and which firms 
might be subjected’ to policy decisions based on 
inappropriate analytic tools. Developing such a 
model also serves to illustrate what it might mean 
to investigate the “microeconomics of the 
information revolution.” 


A Model to Accommodate Informational Goods 


Two importantly defining characteristics of 
economic goods are the property rights enjoyed by 
their producers and their consumption character. 
Because so much of our experience deals with 
physical economic goods, these characteristics are 
often thought of as being irrevocably bound 
together forming two categories: public goods and 
private goods. But once we contemplate 
trafficking in informational goods such a model 
appears too limited. 


To describe some of the fundamental 
differences between a model that can accommodate 


406 course, informational goods are not really new at all, but 
their prevalence and importance in our commerce, particularly 
in digital or electronic form, is both new and growing. 


supplied to the consumer. At one extreme of the 
spectrum which describes this characteristic, we 
say a good is rival in consumption. This means 
that one’s consumption of a measure of that good 
precludes the consumption of that same measure by 
another. Probably the simplest example of such a 
good is food; once you have eaten it others cannot. 
Other examples include television receivers, 
computer hardware and pre-recorded video tapes. 
To supply this good to consumers, a producer must 
create one measure (unit) for each customer. 


At the other extreme of this spectrum are 
goods which are non-rival in consumption. These 
goods have the opposite characteristic—an 
individual’s “consumption” of the good does not 
preclude the “consumption” of the same good by 
another individual.5 A broadcast television 
program might be a simple example of a good with 
this characteristic. To supply this good to 


SHistory has shaped the economist's term “consumption” in the 
context of physical goods, and it lacks specificity when we 
attempt to distinguish between that consumption attributed to a 
rival good, in which consumption by one precludes consumption 
by another, and the consumption of a non-rival good, in which 
consumption by one does not affect the amount of the good 
available to others. We have used the term “enjoy” when 
referring to consumers extracting the utility from the latter. 
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consumers, a producer can create one measure of it, 
and service all customers who elect to enjoy it.® 


The second characteristic, exclusivity, 
describes the property rights which characterize a 
good. This in turn provides insights as to how both 
judicial and physical laws have acted to determine 
what costs are necessary to protect these property 
rights by excluding other consumers. At one 
extreme are goods which have property rights 
which are said to be exclusive. By this we mean 
that it is possible (it costs little) to preclude 
consumption or enjoyment of the good by others. 
Music played on a cassette tape player provides a 
suitable example of this type of good. The person 
who owns the tape and player can exclude others’ 
enjoyment if he or she so chooses—by using 
earphones. It should be noted that the owner’s 
enjoyment need not prevent others from enjoying 
(or dis-enjoying) the music; it is merely a matter of 
the owner exercising his or her property rights. 
Goods with such clearly defined property rights can 
be sold and may form the basis for a market. 


At the other extreme lie goods which have 
non-exclusive property rights. It is not possible (or 
very costly) to preclude others from consuming or 
enjoying such goods. A public beach or park are 
the classic examples. Because of the way we have 
defined property rights in such a situation, law- 
abiding citizens cannot be excluded.’ But “free 
ware” also falls in this category—as does other 
freely copied software. Because consumers are not 
likely to buy goods which are available whether or 
not they pay for them, it may not be possible to sell 
these goods at a price which reflects their true 
value to the consumer or cost to the producer, so 
typically these goods must be supplied by 
benefactors or public agencies even in a free 
market economy.’ We often think of information 


SOver the relevant range of customers, for in real life crowding 
and transportation costs often limit “all” to a finite number. 
TWhile our discussion here focuses on property rights, we 
should note that, in the real world, other aspects intervene to 
complicate the matter. For example, while there may be no 
legal barrier to one’s access to a beach, the distance one must 
travel to enjoy it can significantly limit access. Our beach or 
park are only good examples provided the cost and effort of 
getting there is roughly the same for all the users we are 
considering. 

8the case of copied software illustrates the need for more fully 
thought-out models. If the software is copied by someone who 
would not have purchased it, the producer has not actually 
suffered a loss (as the act of copying did not diminish his stock 
of information or preclude a sale). In fact, the situation may 
prove beneficial to the producer if the copy serves as a 
convincing advertisement for the next version of the software. 
If the copied product is sold, the producer may still not suffer a 
loss if the pirated product is sold to a consumer who would not 
have paid the legal price. 
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as falling in this category (which it can if its 
property rights can not be protected), but this is 
largely the result of using a model in which 
property rights and consumption characteristics are 
bound together as they are in physical goods. 


Although we have examined the extremes of 
the characteristics illustrated in the figure, we have 
really described only two—purely public and 
purely private—of the four types of goods this 
model allows. This is because our discussions have 
focused on the joint extremes, “exclusive and rival” 
and “non-exclusive and non-rival.” 


Although these joint extremes often occur 
together, there is no universal requirement that they 
do so. For example, goods with non-exclusive 
property rights which are rival in consumption are 
also possible. They are termed mixed private 
goods in the figure. These goods are somewhat 
more difficult to typify. However, laws define 
theft and ultimately property rights, so they can 
also mandate that consumers must share with 
others the goods they have purchased.? Because 
these goods are rival in consumption a producer 
must create one measure for each customer. 


N M Does a Better Job of Accom tin 
M Te fi mmer 


When considering how information fits in 
post-revolution economics, the most germane 
category is the last—goods with exclusive property 
rights which are also non-rival in consumption 
(termed mixed public goods in the figure). A rock 
concert typifies such goods, or better yet, software 
packages or a program on pay television. Because 
these goods are non-rival in consumption a 
producer can produce (author or create) one 
measure of such a good and service with copies for 


Usually the property rights issue does not come into play when 
dealing with goods which are rival in consumption—another’s 
enjoyment of the good you paid for smacks of theft. But initial 
proposals for a deep sea bed mining policy such as that 
incorporated in the pre-1980 drafts of the Law of the Sea Treaty 
would have created such a good. The technology to 
commercially exploit the large quantities of potato-sized 
nodules composed of manganese, copper, cobalt and nickel had 
been developed by a few industrialized countries. The proposed 
policy would have required those countries exploiting the 
nodules to share their harvest with less developed nations 
incapable of exploiting those resources. The decision to pursue 
creation of such a good was an acknowledgment of the 
ambiguity of international law in regards to the sea bed, the 
difficulty and inconvenience in enforcing property rights in that 
environment, and of the relatively marginal value of those 
goods. Interestingly enough, a similar arrangement has also 
been proposed for lunar mineral rights, as well as by some for 
benefits arising from genetic sequences and products extracted 
from organisms indigenous to Third World nations. 
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all consumers who wish to enjoy it.!° Because 
they have exclusive property rights, these goods 
can be sold at a price which reflects the consumer’s 
valuation of the good, but not necessarily the 
producer's cost of production. The physical goods 
that most of our microeconomic theory was created 
to address are rival in consumption and because of 
this, our convention in law is that they bestow 
exclusive property rights on both the producers and 
consumers that traffic in them. Informational 
goods on the other hand are non-rival in 
consumption and have a mixed profile of property 
rights. Those that the law protects as having 
exclusive property rights, such as motion pictures 
protected by copyright, form the basis for some of 
our most lucrative markets (e.g., the entertainment 
and software industries). 


Table 1 


Firms That Deal in Informational Goods 


More specifically defining the characteristics 
of informational goods through the use of a model 
such as the one illustrated above leads to the 
conclusion that there are a number of types of firms 
that might be characterized as informational firms 
based on the nature of their products. Some of 
these (software firms) are what we might naturally 
think of as information firms, others (such as 
pharmaceutical manufacturers) do not so readily 
come to mind when contemplating information- 
based commerce, because they deal in more 
tangible products. Table 1 qualitatively illustrates 
the similarities and differences of these firms in 
terms of some of the characteristics discussed 
earlier in the paper. 


Firms Producing Informational Goods May Not Always Be Part of the “Information Industry” 
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What has changed is not so much the type or 
characteristics of economic goods, but simply the 
prevalence and importance of informational goods 
in our economy and therefore the need for a model 
that is more explicit about the characteristics that 
distinguish informational goods from physical 
goods. 


10B ut often only once to each consumer. In contrast to rock 
concerts or musical recordings, many information goods satiate 
the consumer with only one measure—once it is added to their 
stock of knowledge consumers have little desire to acquire it 
again, unless the information becomes old or is forgotten. 


The software industry produces a wide variety of 
products for manipulating data and controlling 
devices. As already discussed, the actual physical 
products produced are very low in cost, while the 
value of the information is very high. Software 
firms are the archetypal information firm with 
normally low costs of entry for uncrowded sectors, 
but with increasing costs of entry as features are 
added to differentiate products, or as more 
functionality is desired. 


The movie and entertainment industry is 
comprised of firms providing content 
(programming and movies) for broadcast or other 


a 
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means of selling that content. These firms are able 
to exclude non-paying customers from viewing 
their products in non-broadcasting milieus, and to 
control to whom the initial release for broadcast is 
made. The marginal cost of delivering the product 


to the n"® customer is very low for the 
entertainment industry, but the production costs can 
be large enough to necessitate large numbers of 
consumers supporting the product. While not 
normally thought of as informational firms, the 
growth of alternative mechanisms for distribution 
of their product—digital data available from a 
server rather then physical items such as films and 
video-tapes—are beginning to force many of the 
same economic factors that dominate the software 
industry-on to the movie and entertainment 
industry. 


The telecommunications industry is in the 
business of transporting information from 
producers to consumers. Many consider the 
telecommunications firms to be information firms 
because of this association with information. 
However, unlike firms discussed earlier, this 
industry requires a relatively large capital 
investment to enter the game, and in general 
behaves like other common carriers when they are 
not overloaded.!! The cost per additional 
individual user is nearly nil because of the large 
band-width available for communications relative 
to the small impact of an individual user. As band- 
width is required when the system is approaching 
saturation, it can be added in large increments, 
allowing for large numbers of additional users to be 
added. 


The mainstream pharmaceutical industry 
is not typically thought of as being made up of 
information firms since it produces tangible goods 
(drugs and devices). However, the major 
characteristic of these firms is that the drugs that 
are developed have a very high development cost 
and a generally low cost of production for 
individual doses. For many of these firms, the 
development of information on the compact of 
different drugs is the firms’ primary job. 


As yet the bio-infomatics industry is in its 
infancy. The large-scale sequencing and 


11 There is a difference between wireless communications 
modes and terrestrial fiber-based modes of transmissions. For 
wireless systems, for example cellular phones, the issue is the 
availability of band-width within a limited portion of the 
frequency. Physics limits the amount of communications that 
can be forced into a given portion of the radio-frequency 
spectrum, and aside from utilization improvements operators 
have to live with the limitations of nature. For terrestrial fiber 
based systems, additional fiber bundles can be easily added 
along existing rights-of-way allowing for increases in capacity. 
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manipulation of the data comprising the genetic 
structure of organisms is just now beginning to 
support bio-engineering tasks. This industry is 
distinct from that of the pharmaceutical industries 
in that the primary products are the information on 
the sequenced DNA itself, and the tools for 
manipulating that information, rather than the 
physical products they yield. One complicating 
factor for this industry is the uncertainty of rights to 
the data itself. The United States is currently 
allowing the patenting of applications using 
manipulated DNA. In this model, the expression of 
the sequence is protected, but the basic data is still 
viewed as a discovery that does not deserve patent 
protection. However, others are arguing that the 
sequence, whether or not it has a known function is 
patentable. Similarly, the copywriting of data does 
not appear feasible, but the indexing of that data 
and ordering of it in a database may be 
copyrighted. Some companies are positioning 
themselves to control a large fraction of the data as 
well as the tools for manipulating the data so as to 
make it unattractive for other firms to sequence 
DNA rather then simply purchase it. 


Commerce Based on Information Goods 


The firms that deal in informational goods 
are typically viewed as highly profitable. Does this 
re-thinking of what they are producing (e.g., the 
informational content of the CD-ROM, not the 
physical storage device) suggest any insights as to 
why this is so? 


As already alluded to, digital and other 
technologies that allow information (music, video, 
programs, numerical data) to be easily reproduced 
move firms closer to working purely with 
information. This is in contrast to producing the 
physical manuscripts that were used to record and 
store information on in the past (e.g., books, video 
tapes, etc.) Making a copy of information held in 
digitized form neither detracts from the creator’s 
original stock because information is non-rival in 
consumption and takes little time or effort to 
produce the serving for the n'2 customer. The 
result is that the marginal cost of production is 
essentially zero. 


If the property rights to what is being 
produced are exclusive (to the producer), the firm 
has a market. If the marginal cost of production is 
very low, the firm has the classic characteristics of 
a natural monopoly because it exhibits increasing 
returns over a very large range (essentially all 
potential consumers in the market). This has 
several significant implications. 


First, there is substantial room for 
monopolistic rents—in fact one could argue that 
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this is the incentive that drives the innovation and 
economic growth that seems so prevalent in 
information-based commerce today. 


Next, such advantages may accrue to 
broader segments of the economy than we 
commonly recognize, as the informational content 
of goods outweighs their physical content. In the 
micro-manufacturing and magnetic disk recording- 
head industries for example, the marginal cost of 
producing the physical goods is quite low—most of 
the value of the product comes from the 
information embodied in the design of the product. 
Firms operating under these conditions may enjoy 
advantages similar to firms producing 
informational goods. 


Finally, we may be poorly characterizing an 
important factor of production—information. 
A long-term, historic view could argue that at first 
the production function included only labor; then 
added land; then capital equipment; and finally— 
and only recently—information. Indicators of the 
importance of information in the production 
function are available. Private equipment 
investment in computers and other hardware-based 
information technology appears to have surpassed 
industrial machinery investment in the early 1980s. 
However, a direct measure of capital investment in 
information itself is much more difficult to make 
because of data and accounting limitations. ! 
Information-based capital investments such as 
desk-top publishing and film-editing programs 
have unique advantages over more traditional 
production equipment given their ability to be used 
over and over again in the production process 
without wearing out. If we do not include 
information in the production function, and it is 
actually an important input, we will attribute any 
productivity associated with information to the 
other factors of production. 


Our Models and Information-based Commerce 


With a potentially large number of the firms 
in our economy engaging in wide-spread 
information-based commerce, and a concern that 
this has important differences from the physical- 
goods commerce that current models have been 
tailored for, we should seek a clear understanding 
of just how well our current models work in this 
new venue. To this end we need a careful 
inventory of our microeconomic analysis tools to 
understand where they apply "as is," where they 


12For example, in some firms software expenses under some 
threshold (e.g. $1000) are not considered capital expenditures 
even though the aggregate expenditures on these software 

packages may be significant and the re-capitalized (upgraded) 
software has a useful life longer than the hardware it runs on. 


need to be modified, and where they are 
inappropriate or limited. A cursory look highlights 
some limitations that may result in important 
shortcomings: 


¢ Despite the fact that we are willing to pay 
quite different prices for yesterday’s and today’s 
commodity trading data, or that seven megabytes 
of office software can command a price five 
times as much as a similar measure in game 
software, the current application of 
microeconomic theory often treats information as 
an undifferentiated good. (Vintage and quality 
of information matter to both consumers and 
producers.) 


¢ We have problems with definitions—we 
use some information as factors of production 
(e.g., input data-sets); other information as part 
of the production process itself (e.g., word 
processors); and still other information as final 
products (e.g.. motion pictures). However, these 
“flavors” of information are not commonly 
defined, or distinguished, so it is difficult to say 
that we fully understand what we can not as yet 
even name. (A sense of verb and noun is 
involved in the role information plays in 
economics as well as familiar economic 
characterizations, such as intermediate goods and 
capital goods, which are normally only attributed 
to physical goods.) 


¢ Counting poses a problem. Books, 
software packages, and megabytes are all 
seemingly ready measures. When we packaged 
our information in familiar, often physical 
containers (video cassettes, books, broadcast TV 
packaged in time slots), we had a clear 
understanding of what we were measuring. Nor 
did our economy cause us to worry much about 
comparing the quantity of information sold in 
book form to that, for example, sold in software 
package form. But, as we move toward 
trafficking in information in purely digital form, 
a fundamental characteristic about information 
becomes more readily appreciated—sharing 
information is not like sharing physical goods. 
A second user’s use and enjoyment of 
information ("consumption" in canonical terms) 
does not necessarily diminish the first user's 
ability to enjoy it. (Rivalry in consumption and 
property rights combine differently than in 
physical goods.) 


These are only a few examples, but they 
serve to warn us that our analysis tools can break 
down—or may be extremely difficult to use 
properly. Since we use these tools as a way to 
structure our thinking about such problems as 
whether or not we are faced with a market failure 
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and need government intervention or regulation, 
this has substantial implications for the policy 
choices we are increasingly challenged with as the 
"Information Revolution" unfolds. 


Implications for Policy Choices Based on 
Microeconomics 


What are the implications if there are many 
firms in an economy that produce informational 
goods and our current models of how information- 
based commerce works have problems? First, the 
classical theory of the firm may be largely 
inappropriate even for small firms which, rather 
than being "price-takers" in the market, have the 
potential to grow quickly from garage-based 
operations to lodge themselves in large-market- 
share positions. Because of this, other 
microeconomic models of the firm may provide 
better descriptions of what goes on than price- 
taking behavior does, and our antitrust approach to 
firms that exhibit "monopolistic behavior" may 
need to be re-thought, especially in economies 
which seem to be driven by technological growth. 


Next, since we currently do not specifically 
include information in the production function, we 
may not adequately understand technology-driven 
economic growth, particularly if many of the firms 
in Our economy use information as a factor of 
production in either a consumable (time perishable 
input data set) or a capital investment (a long- 
lasting software package for product design) sense. 
As a result, tax incentives may emphasize the 
wrong kind of investments—physical capital in 
contrast to informational capital. 


Finally, if both factor markets and product 
markets are characterized by large segments which 
enjoy increasing returns to scale (because they deal 
in informational goods) then conventional general 
equilibrium becomes harder to apply, and the 
economy that results is best described as a complex 
adaptive system. If the economy displays 
substantial increasing returns to scale, we should 
expect to see things like rapid, almost explosive 
growth, lock-in of firms and their technology, and 
extinction (in contrast to adaptation) as more 
commonplace in our economy than heretofore. 

If our model of a firm's life cycle bespeaks many 
firms experiencing rapid growth to substantial 
market share and rapid extinction because of the 
market forces they face, our approach to 
government rescue efforts, like that for Chrysler, 
and the timing of antitrust actions, like the 1980s 
investigations of IBM, will need to be viewed in a 
different light. 


A Need For Investigation 


It appears that there may be importantly 
different microeconomic paradigms applicable to 
information-based commerce. While many of 
these have been reflected in case study analysis of 
industries not generally regarded as engaging in 
information-based commerce (for example the 
pharmaceuticals or video rental industries), they 
have not been applied as broadly as needed. Since 
there are significant policy implications of making 
decisions based on incorrect models or 
assumptions concerning information firms, forging 
an understanding of the “microeconomics of the 
information revolution” at an early stage in this 
unfolding history may lead to significant 
improvements in how well informed our public 
policy decisions are on key issues. 


We are already confronted by such issues— 
for example the question of information firms and 
the exercise of monopolistic power—on almost a 
daily basis. Further, a determination whether or 
not such a “market failure” is, in fact, a problem 
that requires government intervention or regulation 
is indelibly colored by how we (as a society) think 
about the issue—the problem structure, theory, and 
models we apply. Because poor policy choices can 
have long-term effects on the industry and our 
economy, it is important to develop some clearly 
thought-out foundation upon which to base 
regulatory and other public policy decisions. 
Recognizing that we currently understand the 
changing role of information in economics to such 
a shallow extent that we do not even have apt 
names for some of the mechanisms we puzzle over, 
it would be prudent to be skeptical that any current 
assessments are based on a sufficient understanding 
of information-based economic interaction. 


Balancing the implications of such a simple 
view are a host of factors that still need to be 
accommodated. It may be that the operation of the 
“unseen hand" is not that different after all—or that 
market forces, imperfect as they are in this new 
venue, may still do better than regulatory policy in 
keeping up with change in information-based 
commerce. For example, it may be that since 
consumers have little use for information that they 
already know, informational goods are so 
differentiated (each package of information being 
regarded differently by each consumer) that 
producers do not enjoy increasing returns to scale 
to any great extent. In yet a different vein, 
evolving software technology, such as search 
engines or abstracting software may largely 
displace whole segments of high value-added 
commerce (such as indexing and abstracting 
services) with appropriate gains in productivity for 
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those that use them (by lowering the transaction 
costs for acquiring the right intermediate 
informational goods). It may even be that such 
technologies allow market interactions that are not 
practical today, for example, we are already 
experimenting with pay-per-use paradigms in 
contrast to the pay-per-copy framework we usually 
use for informational goods today.!3 


In short, we should be uncomfortable in 
deciding whether or not we can rely on a free 
market approach, or if market failures call for a 
government role, until we have done some research 
into how microeconomic theory applies to this new 
age. 


13This has the potential to overcome a basic paradox that causes 
difficulties in markets for informational goods. Purchasers do 
not know if the information that they wish to buy is useful to 
them until they buy it. With pay-per-use they may pay a small 
premium to see if it is useful, but what they pay would be 
largely determined by how useful they find the information. 
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I. The Problem: Doing Business on the 
Internet 


The Internet is BIG. Really, really BIG. 


Growing too fast to put numbers on my slides. 


Unrestricted commercial use, enormous visibility. 


We wanted to sell jokes on the net. (Really!) 


Until October 15, 1994, no workable payment 
infrastructure 
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Traditional Approaches to Internet Commerce 
-- Focus on goods and services 
-- Some require encryption 
-- Some require a closed system 


First Virtual focuses on information commerce 
-- "Information" means "delivered via the net" 
-- No encryption required 
-- Permits rapid introduction of commerce 
-- Consistent with today's Internet 
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First Virtual's Goals 

Focus on Information Commerce 

Allow anyone to buy or sell 

Never keep financial information on the Internet 
Security, but cryptography optional 

No special software 

Work with today's Web, FTP, and E-Mail 

High degree of privacy 

Very low cost ($0.29 + 2%, INCLUSIVE) 

Permit microtransactions (sub-penny level) 


Available today! 
(a working system, not a statement of direction) 
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II. Is Encryption the Solution? 
Not completely. There are serious problems. 


-- Legal: Export & patent restrictions. 
(Do you like lawsuits & trials?) 
(Do you want customers in France?) 


-- Interoperation: There are NO standards. 
(Do you want to do business TODAY?) 
(Do you want to limit your customer base 
to browser X? To only the WWW?) 


-- Usability: Harder than setting your VCR clock. 
(Do you want Joe Sixpack as a customer?) 
(Do you want to be liable for mismanaged 
crypto keys? Deleted wallet files?) 
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III. Why Information Commerce is Special 
Information has unique properties 


For Buyers 
-- Can't evaluate without obtaining 


For Sellers 

-- Never need returned goods 

-- Near-zero cost of inventory and distribution 
-- Relatively low out-of-pocket expenses 


What should a commerce mechanism guarantee? 
Credit cards guarantee, for physical goods: 

-- Merchant gets paid, OR gets back goods 

-- Statistically, usually gets paid. 


Information merchants NEVER need returns. 
-- The statistical guarantee is everything! 
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Commerce and Inventory 


Commerce evolved for goods or services. 
-- Information was bundled (e.g., in a book) 


Inventory was costly: 
-- Shipping, handling, trucking, warehousing, etc. 


-- Returned goods, damaged merchandise, etc. 


The cost of producing information (e.g., royalties) 
is small, compared to the cost of inventory 
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Information Networks Change the Rules 
Electronic information can be 

-- duplicated cheaply (virtually free) 

-- distributred cheaply (virtually free) 


Of course, Internet access does cost real money 
-- Each subscriber pays for their own "pipe" 


The dominant cost is now information 
creation/synthesis, NOT the cost of inventory! 
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IV. The First Virtual Information 
Commerce Model 


We Introduced a New Paradigm: 


Duplicate, Download, and Decide to Pay 


Consistent with the Internet culture: 

-- Information is still freely available! 

-- If you don't like what you get, you don't pay. 
-- But if you abuse the system you get no more! 


Allows anyone to be a seller or buyer, 
-- No need to qualify as a Visa/MC merchant. 


-- An unprecedented opportunity for small 
entrepreneurs. 


Works with existing financial institutions 
-- Keeps sensitive information off the Internet 
-- Use bankcards/checking accounts for settlement 
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Benefits to Sellers 


Accounting, billing, and collection are simplified 
-- First Virtual serves as the "back office" 


The entire Internet is enabled as the market 
-- 30 million potential customers today! 


"Shareware" is the proof of concept 

-- Some folks have earned a lot of income. 

-- Ease of payment has proven crucial. 
(Consider the first shareware millionaire!) 


The FV paradigm is vastly superior to shareware. 
-- With FV, payment is automatic. 
-- With FV, abusers lose privileges. 
-- With FV, it takes action to refuse to pay. 
-- FV works well for text, music, 
images, & software. 


a ee SS SSS 
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Benefits to Buyers 
Examine information before deciding to pay for it 


k-mail confirmation of buyer acceptance detects 
fraud 


Bankcard and checking information is not sent or 
stored on the Internet 


No cryptography is needed! 
No new software is needed! 


For privacy, cryptography can be layered on 
optionally later. 
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V. How It Works 


Account Application via Internet 
-- Sensitive information via phone/post 


Transactions via Web/F'T'P/Email 
-- Payment confirmation via email 


Anyone can be a seller 

-- Those without servers can use our 
InfoHaus (TM), an information 
"automat" 


Settlement via direct bank deposit 
-- Payment lags for untrusted sellers 
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The Account Application Process 


Buyer fills out application form via Telnet, Web, 
Email, etc. 


Includes all non-sensitive information: 
-- Name 

-- Kmail address 

-- Address, phone, etc. 

-- Account-ID choice 

-- Optional settings 


If complete, F'V sends "almost ready" message, 
including 12-digit application-id 


To activate your account as a BUYER: 
-- Call 1-800-*** with app-id and CC# 
-- $2 charge on credit card 

-- Credit card used for future purchases 


To activate your account as a SELLER: 
-- Send a $10 check to PO Box **** 


-- Bank account credited for future sales 


Notification by email when account is ready to use 
for buying, selling, or both. 
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The Transaction Process 
Seller receives order via Web, FTP, E-Mail, etc. 


Seller may validate account in real-time or 
via e-mail 


If seller honors order 
-- Information sent to buyer 
-- Transaction record sent to First Virtual 


First Virtual sends "transfer token" to buyer 
via e-mail 


Buyer replies with 1 word: 

-- Yes: payment is authorized. 
-- No: payment is declined. 

-- Fraud: cancel account. 


Seller bears risk of non-payment, 


but buyers who say "no" too often 
get invalidated 
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The First Virtual InfoHaus 
The World's First Public Access Information Mall 


Anyone can be a seller! 

-- Hach seller has a seller description + info-items 
-- Each info-item has a free part and a paid part 
-- 7x24 high-bandwidth availability 

-- Topic/keyword and date-based searching 

-- Full text search soon 


What can be sold? 

-- One-shot items for sale 

-- Periodicals (magazines) 

-- Boxed sets 

-- Web forms that generate charges, send email 


Seller access methods 
-- Telnet/FTP interface 
-- MIME email interface 


Buyer access methods 
-- WWW 

-- FTP 

-- Kmail 
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The InfoHaus: An Automat for Cyberspace! 


All operations automated 
-- Seller does not need own computer 
-- FV does backups, collection, etc 


Reasonable charges for use 

-- Monthly storage fees 

-- Transaction fees for completed sales 
(+ normal FV charges) 


Accounting summaries generated (soon) 
-- How many browsed 
-- Who bought, who refused 


A Third party business? 

-- The InfoHaus has NO privileged position 
-- Separate business unit 

-- Competition with FV possible 
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The Settlement Process 


When buyer accumulates more than $N of charges: 
-- A single bankcard transaction is originated 
-- Buyer gets a detailed summary via e-mail 


First Virtual ages funds for 90 days (for untrusted 
sellers), and then regularly: 

-- Direct-Deposits money into seller's account 

-- Notifies seller in detail via e-mail 


The 90 day period will eventually be reduced for 
some sellers 


Chargebacks are STRONGLY discouraged. 
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VI. What It Costs 


Account setup 
-- For buyers: $2.00 
-- For sellers: $10.00 


Transaction fees 
-- For buyers: None 
-- For sellers: $0.29 + 2% 
(Visa/MC/bank charges INCLUDED) 
-- Microtransactions permitted 
(seller accumulation required) 


Seller settlement charge 
-- $1.00 per settlement 


InfoHaus Charges 
-- $1.50/month/meg 
-- 8% of sucessful sales 
(+ normal F'V charges, as above) 
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VII. The First Virtual Protocols 
The First Virtual System Architecture 


-- Client/server protocols based on 
TCP/IP standards 

-- Client sends a "transaction" to FV server 
(Finer granularity than "fund transfer") 

-- Server gives response, may take 
additional actions 


Data Structures 

-- All transactions/responses are structured 
MIME data 

-- Heavy use of multipart/mixed, 
multipart/alternative 

-- One new specialized MIME type 


Client Interfaces 

-- All access may be done via email (SMTP) 

-- Optional access through interactive 
protocol (SMXP) 

-- Specialized uses of finger, telnet, DNS, etc. 
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Connection Protocols: Mail and SMXP 

Mail is simplest: 

To: sgcs@card.com 

Content-type: application/green-commerce; 
transaction=transfer-request 

SMXP is almost as easy 

New protocol (port 440), modeled on POP protocol 


Basic function: interactive exchange of MIME 
objects. 


Client passes one MIME object to server. 

-- Server gives back "+ERR" or "+OK" 

-- Sometimes, server also gives back another 
MIME object. 
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The application/green-commerce MIME Type 


One mandatory Content-type parameter: 
-- "Transaction" tells what kind of action 


Simple data structure: 

-- Modelled on RFC 822 

-- "Attribute: Value" syntax 

-- RFC 822 parsers are instantly reusable 


A Simple Example 


To: sgcs@card.com 
Content-type: application/green-commerce; 
transaction=transfer-request 


BUYER: Joe Is a cool dude 

SELLER: CrazyRDIM 

AMOUNT: 19.99 

CURRENCY: USD US Dollars 
TRANSFER-ID: <CR42@somewhere.com> 
SECURITY-REQUIREMENTS: None 
DESCRIPTION: Purchase of used stock quotes 


We gave you lots of useful stock quotes and tips 


that may have helped you in your investments, and 
it isn't our fault if a grand jury is interested in you! 
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Account Setup Transactions 


APPLICATION-REQUEST: 
-- User requests application: 


APPLICATION-RESULT: 
-- Server sends back form 


NEWACCT-REQUEST: 
-- User send back answers 


NEWACCT-RESULT: 

-- Server sends back result: 
May send more than one (pending, accepted) 
Sensitive information entered by phone/post 
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Fund transfer (purchase) 


TRANSFER-REQUEST: 
-- Someone requests payment 


TRANSFER-QUERY: 
-- Server asks buyer for confirmation via email 


TRANSFER-RESPONSE: 
-- User says yes/no/fraud 
-- Special hack: SERVER-ID in Subject. 


TRANSFER-RESULT: 
-- Server tells initiator of result. 
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Other Transactions 


Account status inquiries & histories 
INQUIRY-REQUEST, INQUIRY-RESULT 
HISTORY-REQUEST (accountholder only) 


Server capability inquiries 
CAPABILITIES-REQUEST, 
CAPABILITIES-RESULT 


Tracking the money flow: 
PAYIN-NOTIFICATION 
PAYOUT-NOTIFICATION 
PAYIN-CHARGEBACK-NOTIFICATION 
PAYOUT-CHARGEBACK-NOTIFICATION 
PAYIN-FAILURE-NOTIFICATION 
COLLECTION-FAILURE-NOTIFICATION 


Changing account information: 
INITCHG-REQUEST, INITCHG-RESULT, 
CHGACCT-REQUEST, CHGACCT-QUERY, 
CHGACCT-RESPONSE, CHGACCT-RESULT 

(Changes to sensitive information via phone) 
(Changes to email address routed through 
old address for confirmation) 
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Miscellany 

For testing: test.card.com 

For mail to accountholders: 
accountid@relay.card.com 


(Normalize account id to alphanumerics) 


For quick inquiry-request: 
finger account-id@card.com 


For brain-damaged gateways: 


localpart%domain@email.challenged.card.com 
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VIII. The Corporation 


Founders: 
Lee Stein, President and CEO 
Einar Stefferud, Chief Visionary 
Nathaniel Borenstein, Chief Scientist 
Marshall T. Rose, Principal 


Technical Leaders: 
Carlyn Lowery, Operations Management 
Darren New, InfoHaus Development 


Strategic Partners: 
EDS 
First USA 
NDMC 
Lloyd Internetworking 
NCD/Z-Code 
(several others in process) 


i 
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First Virtual's and the Internet Culture 


We wanted to preserve the Internet's spirit while 
enabling commerce. 


-- Specifications published openly 
(on ftp.fv.com today) 
(soon-to-be Informational RFC's) 
-- Approach leverages existing infrastructure 
-- Freely-available software 
-- International usability 
-- Commercial support available 
-- System operational prior to public announcement 
(NO VAPORWARE!) 
-- System operated on a cost-recovery basis 
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IX. The Future 


We're not standing still! 

-- Second payment system under development 
-- Additional technologies in planning stages 

-- More major merchants coming soon 

-- Watch for our own information products soon! 


-- Our goal: to be the leaders in intellectual 
property commerce. 
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It Works Today! Here's How to Start: 


General information: 
-- info@fv.com 
-- http://www.fv.com 


Account Application: 
-- apply@card.com 
-- telnet telnet.card.com 


For sellers: 
To use the InfoHaus: 
infohaus-guide@fv.com 
Technical specs: 
URL ftp://ftp.fv.com/pub/docs/* 
Format is easy enough to type by hand! 
Free code: 
Patch kits for WU ftpd 
CGI scripts for Web servers 
Shell programs and C API for programmers 
URL ftp://ftp.fv.com/pub/code/* 
Commercial support: Lloyd Internetworking 


For buyers: 

No new software needed. 

Browse the InfoHaus: 
http://www.infohaus.com 
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X. What We've Learned From the 
first 8 months of Internet Commerce 


What we've learned so far basically comes in four 
categories 

-- Technical Stuff 

-- Political Realities 

-- Customer Service Requirements 

-- The Nature of the Market 
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Technical Stuff: 


Bottlenecks can lurk anywhere 

-- We designed our system for huge volumes 

-- Off-the-shelf stuff (e.g. web servers) caused 
unexpected bottlenecks 


Exponential growth has to start somewhere 
-- 15% a week is amazing once it gets going 
-- It can take a couple of months to get going 


Programmers are users too 

-- Tools for commerce-enabling merchants must 
be extremely usable 

-- The people who want to use these mechanisms 
are not all rocket scientists (or even computer 
scientists) 
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More Technical Stuff 


Internet mail is a mess 
-- There are zillions of out-of-spec implementations 
-- We knew & designed for that fact 
-- It was still worse than we expected 
(and not really improving) 
-- Mail-based services must be pro-active 
and robust 
-- Other protocols (HTTP, etc) are just as bad 


Without automation you're dead 

-- A one-time event in May 1995 is a 
1000-time event in May 1996 

-- Every anomaly must be automated 

-- Users both cause and discover anomalies 
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Political Realities 


There are powerful vested interests 
-- Build a better mousetrap, and some may deny it 
-- Technological excellence is only step one. 


Underlying dynamic: collision between 2 worlds: 
-- The Internet & The Financial World 


We focused on Internet sensitivities 

-- Openness (buyers & sellers) 

-- Evolution 

-- Compatibility with Infrastructure & Culture 


We almost missed some financial world 
sensitivities 

-- Openness (processors & banks) 

-- Alliances with current players 
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Customer Service Requirements 


-- Customers get confused. 

-- Plan on ramping up. 

-- Need explicit mechanism for ramping up 
(crisis response) 

-- Need followup tracking & quality control. 

-- Instructions can't be too clear or they won't 
be read. 

-- Customer problems drive automation 
improvements. 


Bottom line: under control, but with more 
supporting software & effort than we anticipated 
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The Nature of the Market 


Why would anyone want to do commerce 
on the net? 


Some early answers: 

-- Internet-related information 
-- Software & financial services 
-- Erotica 


F'V's answer so far: 
-- Nobody really knows yet 
-- This is the hard part. 
It's also where the real money is. 


Advice to entrepreneurs: 
-- Use any payment system that works 
(so far just FV, but expect to use several) 
-- Focus on figuring out what people will 
pay you for. Any payment mechanism that 
works will suffice. 
-- Let people know what you're selling. 
Few will just stumble in. 
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Payment Switches for Open Networks 


David K. Gifford*t 
Lawrence C. Stewart 
Andrew C. Payne 
G. Winfield Treese 
Open Market, Inc. * 


Abstract 


We describe the first operational Internet payment 
switch that provides real-time authorization suitable 
for direct use by merchant servers. A payment switch 
is a server that creates digital representations of con- 
ventional financial instruments, and forwards authen- 
tic payment orders on these instruments to their corre- 
sponding conventional financial networks and institu- 
tions. Our payment switch provides support for time- 
based and item-based pricing, implements switch based 
authorization and settlement aggregation for micro- 
payments, and includes an extensive customer support 
system in order to provide a high level of customer 
confidence in electronic commerce. Fraud control 
is based on a transaction-specific multi-level security 
model that accommodates existing Internet browsers. 
Multiple authentication technologies are applied to ev- 
ery transaction. 


1 Introduction 


The recent rapid growth of information applica- 
tions on the Internet suggests that public computer 
networks have the potential to establish a new kind of 
open marketplace for goods and services. A central re- 
quirement for a marketplace is a payment mechanism. 


*Also with the Electrical Engineering and Computer Sci- 
ence Department, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, MA. 

tThe authors can be reached via electronic mail at 
{gifford,stewart , payne, treese }@openmarket .com. 
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However there is no merchant independent payment 
mechanism available for computer networks, that per- 
mits users to utilize conventional financial instruments 
such as credit cards, debit cards, and demand de- 
posit account balances for real-time purchases. We ex- 
pect that both retail payment and wholesale payment 
mechanisms will be required for networks; consumers 
will use the retail mechanism for modest size pur- 
chases, and institutions will use the wholesale mecha- 
nism for performing settlement between trading part- 
ners. In order to achieve wide acceptance the re- 
tail mechanism will need to be a logical evolution 
of existing credit-card [10], debit card [9], and Auto- 
mated Clearing House facilities. Similarly the whole- 
sale mechanism will need to be an evolved version of 
corporate electronic funds transfer [4]. 

An unavoidable property of public computer net- 
works is that they are comprised of switching, trans- 
mission, and host computer components controlled by 
many individuals and organizations. Thus it is impos- 
sible for a network payment system to depend upon a 
specified minimum required degree of software, hard- 
ware, and physical security for all of the components 
in a public network. For example, secret keys stored in 
a given user’s personal computer can be compromised, 
switches can be tampered with to redirect traffic, and 
transmission facilities can be intercepted and manipu- 
lated. We have developed threat models for open net- 
works. These threat models have shown us that cryp- 
tographic protocols, while important, do not in and of 
themselves solve the security requirements of payment 
services. Our findings are consistent with Anderson’s 
work on security failures in electronic banking systems 
[2]. 

The risk of performing retail payment in a public 
network is compounded by statutes that make a pay- 
ment system operator in part liable for the security 
lapses of its users. Existing Federal statutes in the 
United States, including the Electronic Funds Trans- 
fer Act and the Consumer Credit Protection Act, re- 
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quire the operator of a payment mechanism to limit 
consumer liability in many cases. Payment system 
operators may have other fiduciary responsibilities for 
wholesale transactions. Similar responsibilities exist 
in other countries for retail and wholesale transactions 
[3]. 

Conventional commerce systems are designed to al- 
low merchants to conduct business without exposing 
the merchants to undue risk. For example, in existing 
credit card payment systems, a credit card’s issuing 
bank takes on the fraud risk associated with misuse 
of the card when a merchant follows established card 
acceptance protocols. Standard acceptance protocols 
can include verifying a cardholder’s signature as like 
the one on the back of the card, and obtaining on-line 
authorization. However, in network based commerce 
a merchant cannot physically examine a purchaser’s 
credit card, and thus the fraud risk may revert to the 
merchant in so called “card not present” transactions. 
Many merchants cannot take this risk because of their 
limited financial resources. 

A fundamental goal of our work is to create a net- 
work payment service that will reduce the risk of net- 
work fraud, and thus permit more merchants to par- 
ticipate in network commerce. A payment switch is 
a network service that authorizes and executes digi- 
tal payment orders which are backed by external ac- 
counts. A payment switch authenticates a payment 
order, checks for sufficient funds or credit, and then 
originates funds transfer transactions to carry out the 
payment order. A payment switch acknowledges ac- 
ceptance or rejection of a payment order. More than 
one payment switch may exist on a given network, and 
a given payment switch may operate on more than one 
host to increase the payment switch’s reliability, avail- 
ability, and performance. 

In the remainder of this paper we will discuss re- 
lated work (Section 2), our payment switch technology 
(Section 3), and close with observations on our oper- 
ational experience and plans (Section 4). 


2 Related Work 


Our work builds on related work in network based 
order entry, on-line payment servers, and off-line dig- 
ital cash: 

Network based order entry. Many Internet mer- 
chants allow buyers to complete network based order 
forms for hard goods. Network based order entry sys- 
tems perform merchandise ship time authentication 
of the credit card account used for payment. In most 


cases, order form transactions are unencrypted and 
thus are vulnerable to eavesdropping. Certain mer- 
chants permit users to set up accounts with associ- 
ated credit card numbers. In these systems merchan- 
dise is charged to a user’s account. This eliminates 
the need for credit card information to pass in the 
clear over the network each time an order is placed. 
In the near future it is likely that cryptographic pro- 
tocols will provide communication security for order 
entry. In most cases, even with cryptographic pro- 
tocols, common network threats such as workstation 
compromise, Trojan horse client software, and the use 
of stolen credit card instruments are not addressed. 


On-line payment servers. Recent work on payment 
servers is closely related to our work, but existing pay- 
ment servers do not connect to the financial system 
for authorization or do not provide unforgeable real- 
time authorizations suitable for direct use by merchant 
servers. Existing network payment system propos- 
als include the Simple Network Payment Protocol [7], 
CMU’s Internet Billing Server [13], and ISI’s NetCash 
[12]. Though these payment servers do not require 
trust between the parties in a transaction, the par- 
ties must trust the payment server, and the payment 
server must be on-line during the transaction. Kris- 
tol, Low, and Maxemchuk [11] propose a system for 
anonymous payment that protects all parties from be- 
ing cheated. The key feature in their system is the 
careful separation of information, so that only “need 
to know” information is exposed to any participant in 
the transaction. 


Another on-line payment server is the First Virtual 
system. The First Virtual [8] payment server provides 
each user with an account with a unique identifier 
backed by a credit card. A customer gives the identi- 
fier to a vendor when purchasing an item. The vendor 
reports the transaction to First Virtual, which sends 
electronic mail to the customer asking for confirma- 
tion of the transaction. The customer may approve 
the transaction, refuse payment, or claim that fraud 
has occurred. The vendor is at some risk because the 
customer may refuse to pay. Because the marginal 
cost of information products is low, vendors of such 
products may often find this risk acceptable. 


Off-line digital cash. It is possible that. network 
payment systems will include support for digital cash. 
Digital cash is a negotiable financial instrument that 
is an analog of conventional cash. An advantage of 
digital cash is that users can exchange value between 
themselves without using an on-line server. In order 
to permit off-line operation, digital cash systems re- 
quire protected devices, such as smart cards, that are 
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tamperproof [1]. If desired, digital cash transactions 
can be anonymous [6]. 

Our system has several benefits not found in many 
of these previous approaches. These include: 

Digital analogs of conventional financial instru- 
ments. When an authentic payment order is presented 
to a payment switch, a corresponding conventional fi- 
nancial transaction is executed in real-time. Confir- 
mation of the transaction is immediately available to 
relevant principals. Payment switch interfaces to ex- 
ternal financial systems are implemented as modules 
that permit a payment switch to be easily expanded 
to handle new financial institutions or payment instru- 
ments. 

The First Virtual payment system is the closest to 
our approach, but it does not provide real-time con- 
firmation suitable for direct use by merchant servers 
because of the delay inherent in their electronic mail 
confirmation system. Thus, while the First Virtual 
system can be used for real-time vending of soft goods 
such as documents and software, the vendor takes on 
the risk of a valid account being unable to pay when 
the transaction is settled later. 

Multiple authentication technologies. A payment 
switch applies more than one authentication technique 
to every request, and the techniques used depend upon 
the transaction type and value. Both system and user 
determined policies are applied in determining which 
authentication technologies are employed. This multi- 
level approach permits the balance between security 
and customer convenience to be adjusted depending 
on the risk profile of a transaction and a merchant. In 
addition, using multiple techniques guards against the 
complete failure of a single technique. 

Extensive customer service support. A payment 
switch maintains an automated customer support sys- 
tem that provides information on committed payment 
transactions. A payment switch maintains complete 
logs of all transactions, and provides every buyer and 
merchant with Smart Statements! that describe their 
activity. Smart statements provide a fixed point of 
access for goods purchased, allowing a buyer to view 
transaction detail information and to fill out auto- 
mated customer service forms on the products pur- 
chased. Smart statement entries that correspond to 
information products allow a buyer to view the prod- 
uct again directly from the smart statement. In the 
event of communication failure during the commit of 
a purchase transaction a buyer can refer to his or her 
smart statement to discover the transaction’s dispo- 
sition. The customer service support provided by a 
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payment switch provides a high level of buyer comfort 
because buyers are assured of a complete accounting of 
their purchases as well as an effective means to resolve 
questions. 

Compatibility with existing protocols. Our approach 
is based on existing network protocols, such as HTTP 
[5]. Thus existing browsers can be used without mod- 
ification in many forms of electronic commerce using 
our payment switch and merchant server systems. 


3 The Payment System 


The overall architecture of our payment system is 
a distributed collection of clients, content servers, and 
payment switches that are not under common admin- 
istrative control. Client capacity, performance, and 
availability can be increased by adding network ca- 
pacity, content servers, and payment switches. 

We will introduce our payment system by following 
a typical payment transaction, and then return to dis- 
cuss how the payment switch functions as part of this 
transaction and elaborations of the basic protocol. In 
our discussion we will use the following terms: 


Buyer The principal purchasing an item. 
Merchant The principal selling an item. 
Client The software being used by a buyer. 


Content Server The software being used by a mer- 
chant. 


Authenticated The payment switch has decided 
that a transaction was originated by the buyer 
specified by the transaction within a degree of cer- 
tainty appropriate for the transaction, the buyer, 
and the merchant. 


Authorized The payment switch has decided a 
buyer has sufficient funds or credit for a given 
transaction. 


Committed The payment switch has decided to set- 
tle a transaction, and funds will flow from the 
buyer to the merchant. 


The ten messages involved in a typical purchase 
transaction (Figure 1) are: 


1. The client requests a product description page 
from the content server using HTTP using a GET 
request. The page includes one or more payment 
URLs that describe products. 


A payment URL (Uniform Resource Locator) is 
a string that includes: 
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Client Content 
Server 


—_—_—_—_—_—___"“ 
1. Request Description Page 
ee 






2. Description Page 

3. Request Payment URL 

4. Authentication Request 

5. Authentication Information 
6. Challenge (optional) 

4 Challengereanones (optianal) 
8. Redirect: Access URL 

9. Request Access URL 


10. Product / Confirmation 
Figure 1: Purchase transaction steps 


Payment switch host name 
The host the client will contact when this 
URL is activated. 


Merchant identifier The principal identifier of 
the merchant selling the product. This is 
principal which will be paid when a sale is 
committed using the payment URL. 


Product price The product price and currency. 
Multiple currencies are supported, includ- 
ing vendor currencies such as frequent flyer 
miles. 


Target URL for product fulfillment This 
describes a URL that will provide product 
fulfillment. In the case of information prod- 
ucts, this is a description of the information 
being sold. In the case of hard goods, this 
is a description of the product that will be 
fulfilled by the merchant server. 


Expiration time of the payment URL A 
time and date at which the offer represented 
by the payment URL will expire. 


Authenticator A digital signature of the pay- 
ment URL using the private key of the mer- 
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chant. 


. The product description page is returned to the 


client and displayed. The client then activates one 
of the payment URLs to purchase the product the 
URL describes. 


. The payment URL is forwarded to the payment 


switch by the client. 


. The payment switch requests the principal iden- 


tifier of the buyer and the principal’s password. 


. The principal identifier and password are sent to 


the payment switch. The payment switch now 
knows the sending principal (the buyer), the ben- 
eficiary principal (the merchant), the amount of 
the transaction, the product being purchased, and 
the URL to be used for product fulfillment. The 
payment switch also knows the sender’s apparent 
IP address, the client type and its capabilities, 
and the type of channel (insecure, secure) that 
the client is using. Based on all of this informa- 
tion, the payment switch chooses a set of authen- 
tication techniques appropriate to the buyer, the 
merchant, and the transaction. 


. (Optional) If further authentication is required, 


a challenge is presented to the client. This chal- 
lenge is based upon parameters previously set by 
the switch and the buying principal. Challenges 
can include client specific challenges, buyer spe- 
cific challenges such as secondary passwords, and 
challenges to a buyer’s smart card. 


. (Optional) The challenge response is returned to 


the payment switch. The payment switch can 
now authenticate the buyer based on the infor- 
mation the switch has received. If the payment 
switch decides that the request is not authentic, a 
rejection page is returned. If the payment switch 
decides the request is authentic, then the switch 
proceeds to authorization. 


Authorization is performed with respect to the 
financial instrument that backs a buying princi- 
pal’s account, and includes a switch specific com- 
ponent and an external financial system compo- 
nent. Switch based authorization includes nega- 
tive and positive file checks, principal set spend- 
ing limits and allowable product codes, address 
checks, velocity checks, and account type specific 
checks. Assuming that a transaction passes all 
switch based authorization checks, it is forwarded 
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to the external financial institution that is respon- 
sible for the payment instrument connected with 
the buyer’s account. 


The payment switch is designed to handle “micro- 
payments” even at the sub-cent level. Certain 
classes of authorizations for the same financial in- 
strument are aggregated at the payment switch 
to reduce the load on external financial networks 
and to improve system performance. When au- 
thorizations are aggregated the payment switch 
may authorize a transaction without consulting 
an external financial system. 


If a transaction is not authorized, a rejection page 
is returned to the buyer. 


If a transaction is authorized, then it is recorded 
in a settlement log. Once a transaction has been 
stably recorded in the settlement log it is said to 
be committed, and settlement will occur. 


. Once a transaction is committed, an access URL 
is returned to the client as an HTTP redirect re- 
sponse. An access URL is a capability that per- 
mits a client to access the product which has just 
been purchased. An access URL includes: 


Content Server Name and Product Identifier 
The name of the server and product that 
were derived from the target URL in the 
payment URL. 


Buyer Authenticator A value that allows the 
content server to authenticate the buyer. At 
present, the buyer’s IP address is included 
to restrict the access URL to delivering in- 
formation only to the specified IP address. 
Other possibilities for buyer authenticators 
include the public key of the buyer, and legal 
ship to addresses. 


Expiration A time and date at which the access 
URL will expire. Fixed time access URLs 
are used to implement subscriptions. 


Access URL Authenticator A digital signa- 
ture of the entire access URL that allows a 
content server to verify that the access URL 
was created by a payment switch. 


. The client forwards the access URL to the content 
server it describes. The content server validates 
the access URL, and either returns the product 
(soft goods), or queues a fulfillment order (hard 
goods). 
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10. Either the product or a description of the delivery 
instructions are delivered back to the client. 


This basic processing flow is extended in our pay- 
ment switch by other features designed to provide ad- 
ditional customer convenience. 


For example, a buyer might like to shop for items 
and simultaneously a running total without commit- 
ting to a purchase. A payment switch supports this 
functionality by using payment URLs called shopping 
cart URLs which do not cause a purchase to hap- 
pen immediately. Instead, a product represented by a 
shopping cart URL is added to a buyer specific “shop- 
ping cart” at the payment switch when the shopping 
cart URL is activated by a buyer. By using a distin- 
guished URL at the payment switch, a buyer can view 
his or her shopping cart, modify the contents of the 
cart, and atomically purchase all of the items in the 
cart. 


The payment switch also provides buyers and mer- 
chants with direct access to a list of their respective 
committed transactions. In the case of buyer “smart 
statements,” the statements include access URLs that 
will return the buyer to the purchased product. In ad- 
dition, smart statements include extensive customer 
feedback capabilities. 


The payment switch also implements duplicate pur- 
chase detection and principal specific account control. 
For example, a principal can set additional authoriza- 
tion criteria that limit an account to certain transac- 
tion types or dollar volumes. In addition, facilities for 
subscription and discount purchasing are included. 


A payment switch includes modular authentication 
and settlement components which allow the switch 
to be readily adapted to new authentication proto- 
cols and additional financial networks and institutions 
(Figure 2). The form of payment orders can also be 
easily extended to accommodate new applications. As 
shown in Figure 2, the stable state of a payment switch 
is stored in a relational database. Roll-forward recov- 
ery is used to ensure that all transactions are properly 
processed in the face of payment switch and exter- 
nal financial system failures. Multiple transactions are 
used to process one payment order with intermediate 
state kept in the relational database. We have created 
a modular library of authentication techniques, and 
have written settlement modules for multiple financial 
networks in response to merchant requirements. 
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Figure 2: Payment switch internals 


4 Conclusion 


Payment switches that interconnect open networks 
with conventional financial instruments promise to 
permit new kinds of commerce. Our first payment 
switch went on-line in October 1994 and has been used 
continuously since then by Internet users. We have 
discovered that our provision for high quality auto- 
mated customer service is an important component 
of our payment services. Wev-are planning to make 
available new payment protocols in addition to our 
HTTP based payment service in the next year. We 
are also expanding our payment switch to run on mul- 
tiple hosts to handle transaction volume growth and 
to permit merchants to operate their own payment 
switches. 

It is our belief that electronic commerce offers a 
new frontier for both retail merchants and wholesale 
trading partners. The possibilities for doing business 
in an electronic medium seem limitless, and should 
allow new business models to flourish that will benefit 
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the world. 
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Abstract 


NetBill is a system for micropayments for information 
goods on the Internet. This paper presents the NetBill 
protocol and describes its security and transactional 
features. Among our key innovations are: 


e An atomic certified delivery method so that a cus- 
tomer pays if and only if she receives her informa- 
tion goods intact. 


* Outsourcing access control: different users can use 
different access control servers. 


° A credential mechanism allowing users to prove 
membership in groups. This supports discounts. 


¢ A structure for constructing pseudonyms to protect 
the identities of consumers. 


1. Introduction and Overview 


Buyers and sellers increasingly want to use the Internet 
to conduct their business electronically. As a base for 
commerce, the Internet poses special challenges due to 
its lack of standard security mechanisms. At the same 
time, the ease with which buyers can peruse catalogs 
published via the World Wide Web makes the Internet 
attractive for commerce. Consumers will want to use the 
Internet as a means for multiple phases of the purchase 
process: searching for suppliers, price negotiation, 
ordering, and payment for goods. In the case of 
information items, such as software or journal pages, the 
Internet can deliver the items. 

Using the Internet for commerce poses new 
variations on traditional issues. Transactions occur in 
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cyberspace with no easily identifiable place of business 
for the merchant or physical delivery site for the 
customer. Transactions are subject to observation by 
third parties sharing the network. And the use of 
computers to support transactions makes record keeping 
easier, exacerbating privacy problems arising from 
transaction data collection by merchants. 

Supporting transactions in cyberspace requires 
electronic analogs for many familiar procedures from 
face-to-face transactions. Parties need to know with 
whom they are dealing, or at least verify their 
creditworthiness. They need to be able to negotiate 
prices, perhaps providing credentials entitling them to 
special discounts, such as a student ID. Parents need 
methods to control where their children shop in 
cyberspace. In the case of information goods, the value 
of an item may be as low as a few cents, requiring 
transaction mechanisms which impose per-transaction 
overheads much smaller than those for typical check 
and credit card purchases. Merchants need to restrict the 
class of customers they support based on_ their 
credentials, to restrict distribution of sensitive materials. 

We are building a system called NetBill which is 
optimized for the selling and delivery of low-priced 
network goods. A customer, represented by a client 
computer, wishes to buy information from a merchant’s 
server. An account server (the NetBill server), maintains 
accounts for both customers and merchants, linked to 
conventional financial institutions. A NetBill transaction 
transfers information goods from merchant to customer, 
debiting the customer’s NetBill account and crediting 
the merchant’s account for the value of the goods. When 
necessary, funds in a customer’s NetBill account can be 
replenished from a bank or credit card; similarly, funds 
in a merchant’s NetBill account are made available by 
depositing them in the merchant’s bank account. NetBill 
acts as an aggregator to combine many small 
transactions into larger conventional transactions, 
amortizing conventional overhead fees. 

The transfer of an information good consists of 
delivering bits to the customer. Users may be charged on 
a per item basis, by a subscription allowing unlimited 
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access, or by a number of other pricing models. A more 
detailed examination of the NetBill model may be found 
in [10]. 

NetBill requires an efficient set of protocols to 
support price negotiation, goods delivery and payment. 
This paper outlines our protocols. 

Among our key innovations are: 


* A method of (atomic) certified delivery so that a 
customer pays if and only if she receives her infor- 
mation goods intact. 


¢ A system for allowing access control to be out- 
sourced—so that different users may use different 
access control servers. (For example, some chil- 
dren’s accesses may be governed by a PTA access 
control server, while other children may be under 
the domain of access control servers set up by a 
church group.) 


° Acredential mechanism for allowing users to easily 
prove membership in groups, to qualify for dis- 
counts or for other purposes. 


° A structure for easily constructing pseudonyms so 
that buyers of information can protect their identi- 
ties. 


2. The NetBill Transaction Model 


The NetBill transaction model involves three parties: 
the customer, the merchant and the NetBill transaction 
server. A transaction involves three phases: price 
negotiation, goods delivery, and payment. For 
information goods which can be delivered over the 
network, the NetBill protocol links goods delivery and 
payment into a single atomic transaction. 

In a NetBill transaction, the customer and merchant 
interact with each other in the first two phases; the 
NetBill server is not involved until the payment phase, 
when the merchant submits a transaction request. The 
customer contacts the NetBill server directly only in the 
case of communications failure or when requesting 
administrative functions. Figure 1 shows the 
relationships among parties in a NetBill transaction. 


2.1. Transaction Objectives 


For a NetBill transaction, we have the following set of 
objectives. (Similar versions of objectives (a)-(d) below 
can be found in [2].) 


a) Only authorized customers can charge against a 
NetBill account. 


b) The customer and merchant must agree on the item 
to be purchased and the price to be charged. 
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Figure |: Parties in a NetBill Transaction. 


c) A customer can optionally protect her identity from 
merchants. 


d) Customers and merchants are provided with proof 
of transaction results from NetBill. 


In addition, we have the following objectives to support 
price negotiation and goods delivery. 


e) There is an offer and acceptance negotiation phase 
between customer and merchant. 


f) A customer may present credentials identifying her 
as entitled to special pricing or treatment. 


g) A customer receives the information goods she pur- 
chases if and only if she is charged (and thus the 
merchant is paid) for the goods. 


h) A customer may need approval from a fourth 
(access control) party before the NetBill server will 
allow a transaction. 


Finally, we add as a general objective for all phases of 
the purchase process: 


i) The privacy and integrity of communications is 
protected from observation or alteration by external 
parties. 


To achieve these goals, the NetBill protocol provides for 
strong authentication and privacy, atomic payment and 
delivery protocols, and a flexible access control system. 

In the price negotiation phase, the customer 
presents evidence of her identity, and (optionally) 
supplemental credentials, and requests a price quote on 
an item. The customer may also include a bid for the 
item. The merchant responds with a price offer. 
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In the second phase, the customer accepts or 
declines the offer. In the case of information goods, 
acceptance constitutes an order for network delivery. 
The merchant provisionally delivers the goods, under 
encryption, but withholds the key. 

Key delivery is linked to completion of the third 
phase, the payment protocol. In this phase, the customer 
constructs, and digitally signs, an electronic payment 
order (or EPO) and sends it to the merchant. The 
merchant appends the key to the EPO and endorses 
(digitally signs) the EPO, forwarding it to the NetBill 
server. The NetBill server returns a digitally signed 
receipt, which includes the key, to the merchant, who 
forwards a copy to the customer. 


3. The Transaction Protocol 


We use the notation “X => Y” to indicate that X sends 
the specified message to Y. The basic protocol consists 
of eight steps, which are: 


1 C=M_ Price request 

2, M=>9C _ Price quote 

3. C=>M_ Goods request 

4. M=>C_ Goods, encrypted with a key K 

5. C=M__ Signed Electronic Payment Order 
6. M=9N_ Endorsed EPO (including K) 

7. N=>M__ Signed result (including K) 

8 M=>9C_ Signed result (including K) 


Objective (a) from Section 2.1 is realized because 
the customer must be authenticated to NetBill before the 
EPO (generated in step 5) will be accepted (in step 6). 

Objective (b) is achieved because the relevant 
information is included in the EPO which must be 
signed by the customer in step 5 and endorsed by the 
merchant in step 6. 

Section 4.2 presents a mechanism implementing 
objective (c). 

Objective (d) is realized through the digitally 
signed receipt from NetBill in step 7. 

Objective (e) is achieved by the exchange in steps 1 
and 2 of the protocol. 

Section 5.1 presents a solution implementing 
objective (f). 

Objective (g) is realized by the exchange in steps 4— 
8, which we call certified delivery. The customer first 
gets a version of the goods encrypted with a key K. The 


goods are also cryptographically checksummed. In this 
way, the customer uses the checksum to confirm that she 
received the goods without transmission error. The 
customer returns the checksum to the merchant together 
with other information, and that message is forwarded to 
the NetBill server. The key K that is needed to decrypt 
the goods is registered with the NetBill server and also 
sent to the customer (step 8). The exchange in steps 4-8 
provides protection to the customer against fraud by the 
merchant. For example, suppose there is a discrepancy 
between what the customer ordered and what the 
merchant delivered. The customer can easily 
demonstrate the discrepancy to a third party (such as a 
judge). The customer has NetBill’s receipt (step 7, 
forwarded in step 8) indicating what was ordered, the 
amount charged and the key K reported to NetBill by the 
merchant. The customer also has registered with NetBill 
the checksum of the encrypted goods. Thus if the goods 
are faulty (e.g., purchased software doesn’t run), it is 
easy to demonstrate that the problem lies with the goods 
as sent and not with any subsequent alteration. This 
certified delivery technique also protects the merchant 
by requiring the customer to pay and the payment to 
clear through the NetBill server before the customer 
gets the use of the goods. (A more general discussion of 
the role of certified delivery and atomicity in general for 
electronic commerce can be found in [13].) 

Section 5.2 presents a solution for objective (h). 

Objective (i) is realized by — encrypting 
communications between all pairs of parties and 
providing integrity checks on those messages. 


3.1. Notation 


We use the following notation to denote cryptographic 
operations. X and Y always represent communicating 
parties. K always represents a cipher key. The protocol 
is a sequence of messages exchanged among three 
parties: C, the customer; M, the merchant; and N, the 
NetBill server. 


Txy(Identity) A Kerberos ticket proving to Y 
that X is named by /dentity, and 
establishing a session key XY 
shared between them. 

CC(Message) A cryptographic checksum of 


Message, using an algorithm 
such as the Secure Hash Algo- 
rithm (SHA) hash function pre- 
sented in [5]. 
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Ex(Message) Message, encrypted by a sym- 
metric cipher using key K. The 
key K may be denoted as XY, 
meaning that it is known only to 
parties X and ¥. The encrypted 
message implicitly includes a 


nonce. 


Ex_pup(Message) Message, encrypted in party X’s 
public key using the RSA cryp- 


tosystem as presented in [8]. 


Ex.ppri(Message) Message, encrypted in party 


Y’s private key using RSA. 


[Message]x Message, clearsigned by X 
using RSA public key cryptog- 
raphy. Clearsigning is imple- 
mented by forming Message, 
Timestamp, Ex-ppy(CC(Mes- 
sage, Timestamp)). This is com- 
putationally efficient and allows 
any party to read the Message 
text without needing X’s public 
key. The clearsigned item 
implicitly includes a nonce. 


Message, signed and times- 
tamped by X using the Digital 
Signature Algorithm (DSA) as 
described in [6]. 


[Message]x-psa 


{Message}* Message, encrypted for X using 
RSA public key cryptography. 
For computational efficiency, 
this is implemented by forming 
Ex (Message), Ex_pyp(X). The 
encrypted message implicitly 
includes a nonce. 


3.2. The Price Request Phase 


This section assumes possession of tickets; the method 
for obtaining tickets is shown in Section 4. The /dentity 
item may actually be a pseudonym, as shown in Section 
4.2. 


1 C=3M TemUdentity), E-y4(Credentials, 
PRD, Bid, RequestFlags, TID) 
2 M>C Ecy(ProductID, Price, Request- 


Flags, TID) 
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These two steps represent a request/response 
message pair in which the customer requests a price 
quote of the merchant. The customer presents an 
identifying ticket (the identity presented may be a 
pseudonym; see Section 4.2 for details on pseudonyms) 
to the merchant, along with some optional credentials 
establishing her membership in groups which may make 
her eligible for a discount. (We discuss these credentials 
in Section 5.1.) 

The customer passes parameters indicating Product 
Request Data (PRD, an arbitrary stream of application- 
specific data which the customer and merchant use to 
specify the goods) and some flags. These RequestFlags 
are the customer’s indication of her request for the 
disposition of the transaction (i.e., delivery instructions; 
see Section 3.6 for different transaction options). 

The customer may also optionally include a Bid, 
indicating to the merchant a price she may be willing to 
pay for the item. 

The Transaction ID, TID, is optional in step 1. Steps 
1 and 2 may be repeated as needed until the customer 
and merchant can agree on a price; the TID is present to 
indicate to the merchant that this is a repeated request. 

The merchant stores the PRD for later use in 
delivering the goods, generates a new set of 
RequestFlags based on its response to the customer’s 
RequestFlags, and generates a price quote and a TID (if 
one was not supplied in step 1) to identify this 
transaction in later steps. The TID is not globally 
unique; it is used only by the customer and merchant to 
maintain context between them. 

The ProductID returned by the merchant in step 2 is 
a human-readable product description that will appear 
on the customer’s NetBill statement. 


3.3. The Goods Delivery Phase 


Once the customer and merchant have negotiated a price 
for the goods in question, the customer directs the 
merchant to deliver the goods by supplying the TID that 
was used in the price request phase: 


3. C=>M _— Toy(dentity), Eoy(TID) 


4. M=>9C _ Ex(Goods), 


Ecm(CC(Ex(Goods)), EPOID) 


The merchant generates a unique symmetric cipher 
key K, encrypts the goods using this key and sends the 
encrypted goods to the customer, along with a 
cryptographic checksum computed on the encrypted 
goods, so that the customer will immediately detect any 
discrepancy before proceeding. The merchant also sends 
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an Electronic Payment Order ID, or EPOID, with the 
goods. 

The EPOID is a globally unique identifier which 
will be used in the NetBill server’s database to uniquely 
identify this transaction. It consists of three fields: a field 
identifying the merchant, a timestamp marking the time 
at the end of goods delivery, and a serial number to 
guarantee uniqueness. 

The specification that the EPOID must be globally 
unique is used to prevent replay attacks, in which 
unscrupulous merchants reuse customers’ old signed 
payment instructions. The timestamp portion of the 
EPOID is used to expire stale transactions; it must be 
generated at the end of goods delivery because the 
delivery (especially for very large goods) may take 
longer than the payment expiration time. 

Because the goods are delivered encrypted in step 
4, the customer cannot use them. The key K needed to 
decrypt the goods will be delivered in the payment 
phase, which follows. 


3.4. The Payment Phase 


After the encrypted goods are delivered, the customer 
submits payment to the merchant in the form of a signed 
Electronic Payment Order, or EPO. At any time before 
the signed EPO is submitted, a customer may abort the 
transaction and be in no danger of its being completed 
against her will. The submission of the signed EPO 
marks the “point of no return” for the customer. 

An EPO consists of two sections, a clear part 
containing transaction information which is readable by 
the merchant and the NetBill server, and an encrypted 
part containing payment instructions which is readable 
only by the NetBill server. The clear part of the EPO 
includes: 


The customer’s (possibly pseudonymous) identity 


The human-readable Product ID (from step 2) 


The negotiated price (from step 2) 


The merchant’s identity 


The cryptographic checksum of the encrypted 
goods, to forestall debate over the content of the 
goods or whether they were received completely 
and correctly 


The cryptographic checksum of the Product 
Request Data (from step 1), to forestall debate over 
the details of the order 


The cryptographic checksum of the customer’s 
account number with an account verification nonce, 
so that the merchant may verify that any supplied 
credentials (see Section 5.1) were used correctly 


¢ The globally-unique EPOID 
The encrypted part of the EPO includes: 
° A ticket proving the customer’s true identity 
* Any required authorization tokens (see Section 5.2) 
* The customer’s NetBill account number 
¢ The account verification nonce 
* A customer memo field 
The EPO is a tuple: 


Identity, 

ProductID, 

Price, 

M, 

CC(Ex(Goods)), 

CC(PRD), 

Cc(CAcct, AcctVN), 

EPOID, 

Tcon(Trueldentity), 

Ecn(Authorization, 
CAcct, 
AcctVN, 
CMemo) 


Henceforth, we use the terminology EPO to denote 
this tuple. 

After the customer presents the signed EPO to the 
merchant, the merchant endorses it and forwards the 
endorsed EPO to the NetBill server. The endorsed EPO 
adds the merchant’s account number, the merchant’s 
memo field, and the goods decryption key, as well as the 
merchant’s signature: 


[[EPO]c, MAcct, MMemo, K]y4 


At any time before the endorsed EPO is submitted 
to the NetBill server, the merchant may abort the 
transaction and be in no danger of its being completed 
against his will. The submission of the endorsed EPO 
marks the “point of no return” for the merchant. 

The phase containing the submission 
endorsement of the EPO is denoted: 


and 


5. C=>M Tem(Identity), Ecm((EPO]¢) 


6 MON Tyn(), Emn(([EPOl]c, MAcct, 
MMemo, K],y) 


Upon receipt of the signed and endorsed EPO, the 
NetBill server makes a decision about the transaction 
and returns the result to the merchant, who in turn 
forwards it to the customer. 
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The NetBill server makes its decision based on 
verification of the signatures, the privileges of the users 
involved, the customer’s account balance, and the 
uniqueness and freshness of the EPOID. It then issues a 
receipt containing the result code, the identities of the 
parties, the price and description of the goods, the 
EPOID, and the key K needed to decrypt the goods. The 
receipt is digitally signed by the NetBill server, using 
the Digital Signature Algorithm (DSA). The receipt is 
denoted: 


Result, Identity, Price, ProductID, M, K, EPOID 


For this step, DSA is used rather than RSA because 
of its relative performance. While RSA signatures may 
be verified quickly, they are time-consuming to create; 
DSA signatures, on the other hand, may be created 
quickly. By using RSA for customer and merchant 
signatures and DSA for NetBill signatures, we may shift 
some computing load away from the NetBill server. 

Some of the resulting burden on the merchant can 
be lifted by recognizing that, from a business risk 
perspective, it may be sufficient for a merchant to verify 
only a random sample of receipts signed by the NetBill 
server. Since integrity and authenticity are assured by 
the symmetric key encryption protocol, only 
accountability is at stake. 

This receipt is returned to the merchant, along with 
an indication of the customer’s new account balance 
(encrypted so that only she may read it). The EPO ID is 
repeated in the customer-specific data to ensure that the 
merchant cannot replay data from an earlier transaction. 


7. N=M — Eyn((Receipt]y-_psa, 


Ecn(EPOID, CAcct, Bal, Flags)) 


The Flags included in the customer-specific data 
indicate simple messages from the NetBill server to the 
customer; for example, that the account balance has 
reached a “low-water mark” and should be replenished 
soon, 


8 M=>C_— Egy ([Receipt]y_psa, 
Ecn(EPOID, CAcct, Bal, Flags)) 


In step 8, the merchant responds to the request from 
the customer in step 5, forwarding the messages 
returned by the NetBill server in step 7. 


3.5. Status Query Exchange 


In the event of communications failure after step 5 of 
the protocol, the customer or merchant may be unaware 
of the transaction’s status. (Before step 5, the transaction 
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may be aborted with no difficulty, as no parties have yet 
signaled their commitment.) The system supports a 
status query exchange for delivery of this information. 
The request and response proceed as one of the 
following exchanges, assuming the information is 
available. In each case, an alternate response is possible, 
indicating that the queried party does not have the 
requested information (possibly indicating why). 


¢ The merchant requests the transaction status from 
the NetBill server: 
1 M=N = Tyn(M), Eyn(EPOID) 


2, NM Eyni((Receipt]y_psa, 
Ecn(EPOID, CAcct, Bal, Flags)) 


The customer requests the transaction status from 
the merchant: 
1 C=>M = Te(dentity), Ecy(EPOID) 


2 M>C Ecm([Receipt]y_psa; 
Ecn(EPOID, CAcct, Bal, Flags)) 


The customer requests the transaction status from 
the NetBill server: 
1. C=9N _— Tej(Trueldentity), Eoj(EPOID) 


2 N => Cc Een ([Receipt]y_psa; 
EPOID, CAcct, Bal, Flags) 


The customer requests the transaction status from 
the merchant for a Non-NetBill transaction (see 
Section 3.6): 


1 C=>M = Tey(dentity), Eoy(EPOID) 
2. M=>C_ Ec (Result, K) 


3.6. Handling Zero-Priced Goods 


We anticipate that many NetBill transactions will be for 
subscription goods; i.e., goods for which the customer’s 
marginal price is zero. With zero-priced goods, fraud is 
less important, and so we make several refinements to 
make our protocol more efficient in these cases. 

First, we include a flag in the RequestFlags field of 
the price request (step 1).informing the merchant “If the 
price for this product is zero, treat this message as an 
automatic request for the goods.” 
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Zero-priced transactions do not need to go through 
the NetBill server, as long as both parties agree. We can 
put another flag in the RequestFlags that informs the 
merchant “I require a NetBill receipt for this 
transaction.” If this flag is present, the merchant must 
submit the transaction to the NetBill server, even if the 
price is zero. (The merchant may also decide to submit a 
zero-price transaction to the NetBill server.) 

A customer or merchant may want to use the 
NetBill server on a zero-priced transaction if they 
require a signed receipt from a third party confirming 
the transaction. While subscription goods may not 
require a receipt, a merchant may decide to put a zero- 
priced purchase through NetBill in a “buy ten, get one 
free” situation so as to be able to prove that he actually 
provided the free item. 

The merchant may change his price quote 
depending on this flag; if NetBill charges the merchant 
for billing services, the merchant may want to recover 
this cost if the customer requests a NetBill receipt for 
what might otherwise be a zero-priced transaction. 

Combinations of these flags allow us to support 
four basic types of zero-price delivery: 


3.6.1. Type I: Zero-Price Certified Delivery 


This protocol eliminates the separate product request 
phase. Because steps 2 and 4 from the original protocol 
are combined, we indicate that by making steps 2 and 4 
into a single step labeled 2/4. 


I C>M = Temlidentity), Ecyy(Credentials, 
PRD, Bid, RequestFlags, TID) 

2/4. M=>C_ Ec y(ProductID, Price(=0), 
RequestFlags, TID), Ex(Goods), 
Ecm(CC(Ex(Goods)), EPOID) 

5; C>M Teom(Identity), Ecm([EPO]c) 

6. M>N_ Tyn(), Eyn(([EPO]c, MAcct, 
MMemo, K]yq) 

7 N=>M Emn({Receipt]y_psa; 
Ecn(EPOID, CAcct, Bal, Flags)) 

8 M>C_ Ec ([Receipt]y_psa; 


Ecn(EPOID, CAcct, Bal, Flags)) 


3.6.2. Type II: Certified Delivery without 
NetBill Server 


This protocol improves on Type I by further eliminating 
the call to the NetBill server. With this modification, the 
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payment phase becomes little more than an 
acknowledgment. 

L, CM = Tey(Identity), Ecyy(Credentials, 
PRD, Bid, RequestFlags, TID) 

2/4. M=>C_ Ee (ProductID, Price(=0), 
RequestFlags, TID), Ex(Goods), 
ECM(CC(Ex(Goods)), EPOID) 

5. C>M Tem(dentity), Ecm(EPOID, 
CC(Ex(Goods))) 

8. M>C_ Ec p(Result, K) 


3.6.3. Type III: Verified Delivery 


This protocol is nearly the same as the Type II protocol, 
except that the goods are encrypted in the shared session 
key CM. This bypasses the certified delivery 
mechanism, allowing the customer’s software to begin 
streaming the goods to a viewer rather than being 
obliged to wait until all the goods have been delivered 
before receiving the key. 


1. C>M _-— Temidentity), Ecyy(Credentials, 
PRD, Bid, RequestFlags, TID) 

2/4. M=>C_ Ec p(ProductID, Price(=0), 
RequestFlags, TID, Goods, 
CC(Goods), EPOID) 

5. C>M — Tem(identity), Egyy(EPOID, 
CC(Goods)) 

8. M>C_ Ecp(Result) 


3.6.4. Type IV: Unverified Delivery 


This protocol improves on Type III by eliminating the 
acknowledgment of goods delivery in the payment 
phase if the merchant does not need it. 


L; C>M _ — Te(dentity), Eey4(Credentials, 
PRD, Bid, RequestFlags, TID) 
2/4. M=>C_ Ecy(ProductID, Price(=0), 


RequestFlags, TID, Goods, 
CC(Goods)) 


4. Identities and Authentication 


When a customer creates a NetBill account, she receives 
a unique User ID and generates the RSA public key pair 
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associated with that User ID. This key pair is certified 
by NetBill, and is used for signatures and authentication 
within the system. (See [4] for a discussion of public 
key certification.) 

Section 3.4 showed how these signatures will be 
used in the payment phase of the protocol. However, our 
protocol also uses Kerberos tickets. The NetBill 
transaction protocol involves several phases, for price 
negotiation, goods delivery, and payment; only the last 
of these phases requires nonrepudiable signatures. 
Instead of using public key cryptography for message 
authentication and encryption throughout the NetBill 
system, we use symmetric cryptography because it 
offers significant performance advantages. 

We use the public key cryptography infrastructure 
to alleviate problems with traditional symmetric-key 
Kerberos (see [12]): 

Kerberos uses a two-level ticket scheme; to 
authenticate oneself to a Kerberos service, one must 
obtain a service ticket, which establishes a shared 
symmetric session key between the client and server, 
and establishes that the Kerberos Ticket Granting Server 
believes the client’s identity. To obtain a service ticket, a 
client must first obtain a ticket-granting ticket (or TGT), 
which proves the client’s identity to the Ticket Granting 
Server. A client obtains a TGT via request from a Key 
Distribution Center, or KDC. 

The Kerberos KDC/TGT arrangement introduces 
two significant problems that we may alleviate using 
public key cryptography. First, because it maintains a 
shared symmetric cipher key with every principal in the 
system, it is an attractive target for attack; recovering 
from compromise of the KDC requires establishing new 
shared keys with all users of the system. Second, a KDC 
and TGT will be a communications or processing 
bottleneck if a large number of users present a heavy 
traffic load. 

To eliminate the Ticket Granting Server, we replace 
the TGT with a public key certificate, allowing each 
service to act as its own Ticket Granting Server. That is, 
a user presents a service ticket request encrypted with a 
certified public key (we call this a Public Key-based 
TGT, or PKTGT), and receives in response a symmetric- 
cipher-based service ticket. This service ticket is 
identical in form to a Kerberos service ticket. The Key 
Distribution Center is replaced by a key repository. The 
protocol for a customer to obtain a service ticket for a 
merchant M is as follows (before this step occurs, the 
customer requests the merchant’s public key certificate 
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over any available channel—such as an unsecured 
remote procedure call): 


1. C=>M_[{Identity, M, Timestamp, K}“]J¢ 


2: M>C Ex(Tem(Identity), CM) 


This model preserves the efficiency of symmetric 
ciphers for most communication and_ repeated 
authentication, and isolates the computational expense 
of public key cryptography to initial authentication 
between parties. We refer to this model as “Public Key 
Kerberos,” or “PK Kerberos.” 

In the NetBill system, a customer obtains Kerberos 
tickets for the NetBill transaction server at the 
beginning of a session and obtains Kerberos tickets for 
merchants as she needs them. Merchant servers will 
continually maintain their own tickets for the NetBill 
transaction server. 


4.1. Key Repository 


Private keys are large, so users cannot be expected to 
remember them. Permanently storing private keys at a 
user’s workstation poses security risks and restricts the 
user’s electronic commerce activities to a_ single 
workstation. NetBill uses a key repository to optionally 
store customers’ private keys. These keys are encrypted 
by a symmetric key derived from a passphrase known 
only to the customer. 


4.1.1. Key Validation and Revocation Cer- 
tificates 


We use a public key certificate scheme (like that 
presented in [4]) to bind User IDs to keys, with NetBill 
as the certifying authority. NetBill generates a certificate 
when a customer first proves her identity and begins 
using NetBill. 

However, allowing merchants, as services, to grant 
their own tickets based on these certificates poses a 
problem: NetBill is no longer involved in_ticket- 
granting, and cannot prevent a ticket from being issued 
to a user with a compromised key. NetBill needs to 
invalidate compromised keys as quickly as possible. 

NetBill maintains a Certificate Revocation List 
(CRL) at its server. When a key is compromised, the 
owner creates a Revocation Certificate and places it in 
the key repository along with her key. Any party can 
check that a given key has not been compromised by 
examining the revocation list. 

Initially, it would seem that it is necessary for the 
customer and merchant to contact the server to check 
CRLs on each transaction. However, it is possible to 
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eliminate this check by allowing the NetBill transaction 
server to do it when it processes the payment 
transaction. By delaying the CRL check to late in the 
protocol, we introduce some minor risks. Customers and 
merchants may disclose information such as _ their 
preference for particular items or special prices to bogus 
peers, but there is no financial risk. 


4.2. Pseudonyms 


Some customers want to disguise their identities. 
NetBill provides two pseudonym methods to protect the 
privacy of the customer’s identity: a per-transaction 
method that uses a unique pseudonym for each 
transaction, and a per-merchant method that uses a 
unique pseudonym for each customer-merchant pair. 
(See [3] for a full discussion of privacy protection with 
pseudonyms.) The per-merchant pseudonym is useful 
for customers who wish to maintain a consistent 
pseudonymous identity to qualify for frequent-buyer 
discounts. 

These pseudonym schemes are implemented by 
introducing a pseudonym-granting server, P, to create 
pseudonymous PKTGTs for the customer. The protocol 
for obtaining and using a pseudonymous PKTGT is as 
follows. The customer obtains the pseudonymous 
PKTGT in steps 1-2, and uses it with a merchant in 
steps 3-4 exactly as she would use a normal PKTGT: 


1 C=>>P [{Trueldentity, M, Timestamp, K1, 
Type}Ple 

2, P=>C _— Ex ,(K2, [{Pseudonym, M, Times- 
tamp, K2}""1,, [Trueldentity, M, 
Pseudonym, Timestamp]p) 

3. C=>M__[{Pseudonym, M, Timestamp, 
K2}™Jp 

4. M>C Ex2(Tem(Pseudonym), CM) 


The protocol is the same for both kinds of 
pseudonyms; the desired type of pseudonym (per- 
merchant or per-transaction) is indicated in the Type 
field in step 1. The extra message /Trueldentity, M, 
Pseudonym, Timestamp]p in step 2 is the customer’s 
receipt proving that she was using the pseudonym 
Pseudonym with the named merchant at the time 
indicated. This may be useful to the customer in 
conjunction with the receipt received in step 8 of the 
transaction (which contains only the pseudonym) to 
later prove that she was involved in the transaction. 


5. Credentials and Authorizations 


In [7], Neuman presents a system of using restricted 
proxies for authorization. A restricted proxy is a ticket 
giving the bearer authority to perform certain operations 
named in the ticket. NetBill uses a similar construct to 
implement credentials to prove group membership (to 
allow merchants to provide discounts to special groups) 
and to implement access control mechanisms. 


5.1. Credentials for Group Membership 


An organization can provide a credential server which 
issues credential proxies proving membership in a 
group. In this case, the credential server is asserting a 
fact (membership in a group) about which it is 
authoritative. For example, an auto club may provide a 
credential server which issues credentials to the 
members of the club; merchants who offer discounts to 
the club’s members will accept these credentials as 
proof of membership. The protocol for obtaining a 
credential (assuming the customer has already obtained 
a service ticket for the credential server) from a 
credential server, G, is as follows: 


1 CG _= Tegdentity), Ecg(Group, CAcct) 


2. G=>C_ Ec¢g([Group, Detail, Identity, 
CC(CAcct, AcctVN), Times- 


tamp]g, AcctVN) 


Credentials obtained in this manner are presented to 
merchants in the price request phase of the transaction 
protocol, step 1. 

A credential issued to a customer may be 
unrestricted, or it may optionally be restricted for use on 
a specific account (for example, in order to prevent 
corporate employees from taking advantage of 
corporate discounts for personal purchases). This is 
accomplished by passing the account number to the 
group server as part of the request. If the account 
number is appropriate for this group, the credential will 
be issued. The credential contains a cryptographic 
checksum of the account number and an “Account 
Verification Nonce,” which is also returned to the 
customer along with the credential. 

This nonce is a pseudorandom number ensuring 
that merchants can neither determine which different 
customers (or the same customer in repeated sessions) 
are using the same account nor easily verify guesses of 
the customer’s account number. The nonce is passed 
along to the NetBill server in the encrypted part of the 
EPO so that the NetBill server can verify that the 
checksum passed to the merchant (for his comparison to 
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the credential) corresponds to the account number 
actually being used. 

The Detail field allows a credential server to 
include additional information in a format specific to the 
credential server. This would allow, for example, a 
multiple-journal subscription credential server to issue a 
single credential for all subscribers, using the Detail 
field to specify which journal subscriptions the customer 
holds, 

Credentials can also be used by cooperating 
merchants to restrict information access. In this way, 
merchants only sell to approved customers: those who 
can present a certain credential. This offers a solution 
for merchants who, for example, can restrict distribution 
of sensitive documents only to individuals whose 
credentials verify a need-to-know. 


5.2. Access Control Mechanism 


As noted in [7], proxies can implement access control. 
An account owner (such as a parent) may have a 
restriction on the account such that no purchases can be 
completed by a given customer (such as a child) without 
approval from an access control server. This allows 
different organizations to provide access control 
services. For example, both the PTA and a church group 
could offer competing access control services. 

To obtain an access control authorization, a 
customer C must present details of a specific transaction 
to the access control server A, who grants a single-use 
proxy authorizing the given transaction. The protocol is 
as follows: 


1 C=A _— Tea(identity), Eca(M, ProductID, 
Price, CC(Ex(Goods)), EPOID, 
CAcct) 


2. A=>C _— Eca(Ea-ppy(CC(Identity, M, Pro- 
ductID, Price, CC(E, (Goods), 


EPOID, CAcct))) 


The item returned in step 2 is the Authorization 
item used in step 5 of the transaction protocol (see 
Section 3.4). 


6. Complaints and Failure Analysis 


The NetBill protocols are robust against failures, and 
retain essential information to protect customers and 
merchants against fraud. Our system can respond to 
complaints made by either the customer or the 
merchant. In this section, we examine those complaints 
and discuss how they are handled. First, we look at 
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potential customer complaints, and then at potential 
merchant complaints. 


6.1. Customer Complaints 


6.1.1. Incorrect or Damaged Goods 
* “This isn’t the product I specified.” 
* “The goods arrived broken or incomplete.” 
* “The decryption key I was given was wrong.” 


In the event that the decrypted goods do not match 
the product description as given by the merchant, the 
dispute must be brought to the attention of a human 
arbitrator, who will determine the validity of the 
customer’s complaint and, if appropriate, direct the 
merchant to provide a refund. 

The arbitrator uses the registered copies at NetBill 
of the customer’s signed EPO containing a 
cryptographic checksum of the encrypted goods, and the 
merchant’s signed endorsement indicating his 
agreement with that cryptographic checksum and 
attesting to the decryption key. The arbitrator compares 
these registered values against the copy of the encrypted 
goods and decryption key provided by the customer in 
her complaint. The arbitrator can easily determine 
whether the purported problem with the goods is the 
fault of the merchant or an error by the customer. 


* “The goods are not as advertised.” 


The protocol can be used to demonstrate whether 
the goods delivered are the goods ordered, as shown 
above. However, if the customer was induced to buy the 
goods by false advertising claims, this protocol provides 
no help. The customer must lodge a complaint with the 
Federal Trade Commission or other appropriate agency. 
It is important for billing servers to monitor these 
charges and assist with their resolution. 


* “T bought this but never got the decryption key.” 


This complaint may be answered by directing the 
customer to perform a status query (see Section 3.5) to 
retrieve the key. In the event that the decryption key 
does not yield a satisfactory decryption, the dispute will 
change to one of the other complaints listed. 


6.1.2. Transaction Disputes 


* “T agreed to pay $X, but was charged $Y instead.” 


* “T’ve only bought $X worth of goods, but my bal- 
ance has gone down by $Y.” 


Because the NetBill server has a signed EPO from 
the customer, it can prove that the customer approved 
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the purchase(s) for $Y. In the event that the NetBill 
server cannot provide the signed EPO(s), the customer’s 
money is refunded. This protects customers against 
fraud by the operators of the NetBill server. 


¢ “I never bought this, but it appears on my state- 
ment.” 


¢ “I told the merchant no, but he put it through any- 


way.” 

Because the NetBill server has signed EPOs from 
the customer, it can prove that the customer approved 
the purchases. In the event that the NetBill server cannot 
provide the signed EPOs, the customer’s money is 
refunded. 


¢ “You told me this transaction didn’t go through, but 
I got charged anyway.” 


Because the NetBill server provides signed receipts 
even for failed transactions, the customer can present 
these receipts to prove that the transactions were 
declined. If the customer cannot produce these receipts 
and the NetBill server claims to have approved the 
transactions, it must provide the decryption keys for the 
information goods (via status query exchange). 


6.2. Merchant Complaints 


6.2.1. Insufficient Payment 


“T sold $X worth of goods but only received $Y.” 


“You told me this transaction went through, but I 
never got paid for it.” 


In all transactions, the NetBill server provides a 
signed receipt indicating the success or failure of a 
transaction. In the event that a merchant is not properly 
credited, he can prove the error by presenting these 
signed receipts. 


7. Conclusion 


This paper has presented the NetBill protocols. These 
protocols have introduced new methods for certified 
delivery, access control, user certificates, pseudonyms, 
and their integration. These protocols are designed to 
provide very high degrees of security and flexibility 
while still providing good efficiency. However, this 
paper does not represent final work; it is a snapshot of 
our current design. We plan to test our design in a major 
wide-scale pre-commercial beta test of the NetBill 
system beginning in 1996. 

The NetBill project is committed to open protocols. 
We are eager to work with others to make our protocols 


as widely applicable and interoperable as possible, and 
welcome comments. 

For more information on the current state of the 
NetBill project, we invite readers to consult our WWW 
page at http: //www.ini.cmu.edu/netbill/. 
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Abstract 


This paper proposes a family of protocols —- iKP 
(i = 1,2,3) - for secure electronic payments over 
the Internet. The protocols implement credit card- 
based transactions between the customer and the 
merchant while using the existing financial network 
for clearing and authorization. The protocols can be 
extended to apply to other payment models, such as 
debit cards and electronic checks. They are based on 
public-key cryptography and can be implemented in 
either software or hardware. Individual protocols 
differ in key management complexity and degree of 
security. It is intended that their deployment be 
gradual and incremental. 

The iKP protocols are presented herein with the 
intention to serve as a starting point for eventual 
standards on secure electronic payment. 


1 Introduction 


Nowadays it is hardly necessary to stress the im- 
portance of electronic commerce. Let us just note 
that it is rapidly gaining momentum, and is equally 
appealing to both (electronic) merchants and con- 
sumers. 

There is widespread agreement that to enable elec- 
tronic commerce one needs means for secure elec- 
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tronic payments. Indeed, the appeal of electronic 
commerce without electronic payment is limited. 
Moreover, insecure electronic payment methods are 
more likely to impede, than to promote, electronic 
commerce. 


In this paper we propose a family of secure elec- 
tronic payment protocols — iKP (i-Key-Protocol, 
i = 1,2,3,...). The protocols are compatible with 
the existing business models and payment system 
infrastructure. They involve three parties: the cus- 
tomer (who will make the payment), the merchant 
(who will receive the payment) and a party called a 
gateway (who acts as a gateway between and elec- 
tronic world and the existing payment infrastruc- 
ture, and will authorize the transaction by using the 
existing infrastructure). 


Within this framework we focus on the credit 
card payment model as it is anticipated to be the 
most popular in the near future. (The customer has 
a credit card. The gateway is now called an ac- 
quirer gateway and will use the existing credit card 
transaction verification infrastructure to authorize 
requests). However, the protocols can be extended 
to apply to other payment models, e.g., debit cards 
and electronic checks. 


All zKP protocols are based on public-key cryp- 
tography, but they vary in the number of parties 
(out of the three involved parties) that possess their 
own public key pairs. This number is indicated by 
the name of the individual protocols: 1KP, 2KP, and 
3KP. The iKP protocols offer increasing levels of se- 
curity and sophistication as the number of parties 
who can hold public key pairs increases. 


The simplest protocol, 1KP, requires that only the 
acquirer gateway possess a pair of public and pri- 
vate keys. Customers and merchants need only to 
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possess the authentic public key of the gateway, or 
the authentic public key of an “authority” that val- 
idates the gateway’s public key via a signed certifi- 
cate. This involves a minimal certification authority 
infrastructure that provides certificates for a small 
number of entities, namely, the acquirer gateways. 
Such a minimal certification authority can be run, 
for example, by the credit card company itself. (In 
which case, a customer will keep, say, the “VISA 
public key” or “MasterCard public key”, etc.) In 
the 1KP scenario, customers are authenticated on 
the basis of their credit card numbers, and possibly 
associated secret PINs. Payments are authenticated 
by communicating the credit card number and PIN 
appropriately encrypted under the acquirer’s pub- 
lic key, and properly bound to relevant information 
(purchase amount, id’s, etc.). While 1KP is very 
simple, it does not offer non-repudiation for mes- 
sages sent by customers and merchants; this means 
that disputes about the authenticity of payment or- 
ders are not easily resolvable. Some consequences 
of missing non-repudiation for payment systems are 
illustrated in [1]. 

2KP asks that merchants, in addition to acquirer 
gateways, hold public key-pairs and public key cer- 
tificates. The protocol is can then provide non- 
repudiation for messages originated by merchants. 
Additionally, 2KP enables customers to verify that 
they are dealing with bona fide merchants by check- 
ing their certificates, without any on-line contact 
with a third party. As in 1KP, payment orders are 
authenticated via the customer’s credit card number 
and PIN (encrypted before transmission). 

3KP further assumes that the customer has a pub- 
lic key pair, and then provides full multi-party secu- 
rity. It achieves non-repudiation for all messages of 
all parties involved. Payment orders are authenti- 
cated both by the credit card number and PIN, and 
a digital signature of the customer. This makes the 
forging of payment orders computationally infeasi- 
ble. Additionally, 3KP enables merchants to authen- 
ticate customers on-line. Notice that in this case a 
full certification authority infrastructure is required 
to provide certificates of the customer’s public keys. 

All iKP protocols can be implemented either in 
software or hardware. In fact, in 1KP and 2KP the 
customer does not even need a personalized pay- 
ment device: only credit card data (and the PIN 
if present) must be entered to complete a payment. 
However, for the sake of increased security, it is de- 
sirable to use a tamper-resistant device that can pro- 
tect the PIN and — in case of 3KP — the secret key 
of the customer. 

As public key technology becomes more pervasive, 
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we expect more and more parties to hold public key 
pairs. A gradual deployment of the iKP protocols 
thus makes sense: begin with 1KP, then move to 
2KP and finally to 3KP. 

We stress that the job of iKP is to enable pay- 
ments. It is not concerned with any aspect of the 
determination of the order; it assumes that the or- 
der, including price, have already been decided on 
between customer and merchant. 

The iKP protocols do not explicitly provide en- 
cryption of the order information. Such protection 
is assumed to be provided by other existing mecha- 
nisms, e.g., SHTTP [18] or SSL [14]. The decoupling 
of order encryption from the electronic payment 
protocol is an important design principle of iKP 
which supports compatibility with different under- 
lying browsing and privacy-protecting mechanisms. 
It also adds to the simplicity, modularity, and ease of 
analysis of the protocols. An additional advantage 
is freeing iKP from export restrictions related to the 
use of bulk encryption. Nonetheless, if desired, the 
iKP family (especially, 2KP and 3KP) can be easily 
extended to generate shared keys between customer 
and merchant for protection of browsing and order 
information. 


2 Related Work 


The zKP family has many features and motivations 
in common with other proposals for on-line payment 
systems?. 

Most proposals for on-line payment are based on 
standard models (e.g, credit cards) and connect the 
electronic and the conventional payment system via 
some sort of gateway (e.g., (20, 9, 12]). 

As already mentioned, most current on-line pay- 
ments are not protected at all. Some systems pro- 
pose symmetric cryptography for efficiency reasons 
(e.g., [11, 19, 17]), in particular, those that aim at 
micro-payments. However, most proposals use pub- 
lic key cryptography in a way similar to one or an- 
other iKP protocol. For example, [12] uses public- 
key cryptography between merchant and gateway, 
and the protocol sketched in [9] appears crypto- 
graphically similar to 2KP. 

The most cryptographically advanced electronic 
payment systems emphasize untraceability and 
anonymity against the payment system [3, 5, 6, 4, 
10, 16]. 

Finally, there are some general security schemes 

1 For a comprehensive listing see [15] or <http:// 


www.zurich.ibm.com/ Technology/Security/sirene/ 
outsideworld/ecommerce.html>. 
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for the World Wide Web, most notably, SHTTP [18] 
and SSL [14]. Both have been suggested as a basis 
for secure electronic payments. SHTTP is a possible 
platform for implementing iKP. SSL is more thought 
to secure the link between WWW client and server, 
and is therefore less suited for multi-party proto- 
cols like i1KP. Moreover, SSL does not support non- 
repudiation. 

The particular advantages of iKP over existing 
proposals are: 


— The iKP family allows for a gradual deploy- 
ment. 1KP is based on what already exists to- 
day — credit cards, PINs, and the existing pay- 
ment system networks — and presents a feasi- 
ble short-term solution. Introduction of public 
key cerfitication of merchants will usher in 2KP 
and, as soon as the certification infrastructure 
for customers is in place, 3KP can be phased in 
and achieve full multi-party payment security. 

— iKP is an evolving design, rather than a fixed, 
closed protocol. It is intended as a starting 
point for a standard for secure payments over 
the Internet. It is open for discussion, and we 
encourage comments on its qualities and sug- 
gestions for improvement. 


— The use of encryption in 7KP is limited to well- 
defined payment data - credit card numbers 
and PINs - and the interfaces to cryptographic 
primitives can be designed in a way that makes 
them inaccessible to the end-user. Therefore, 
we expect that iKP (at least specific implemen- 
tations as sketched in [13]) will not be subject to 
US export regulations. We note that, for coun- 
tries outside North America, there is absolutely 
no incentive to use payment systems with re- 
stricted or weakened security. 


A specific software-only architecture used for imple- 
menting a prototype of iKP is described in [13]. It is 
independent of any HTTP-extension and works with 
any WWW browser. 


3 Payment Model 


PartTigEs. All zKP protocols are based on the exist- 
ing credit-card payment system. The parties in the 
payment system are shown in Figure 1. 

The payment system is operated by a payment 
system provider like Europay, MasterCard, VISA. 
This payment system provider has fixed business 
relations with certain banks who act as issuers of 
credit cards to customers, or as acquirers of payment 
records from merchants. Each issuer has a Bank 


Identification Number, BIN, which it receives at the 
time it signs up with a payment system provider, 
and which is embossed on each credit card issued 
as part of the credit card number. The BIN also 
identifies the payment system provider. 

A customer receives a credit card from an issuer, 
and is in possession of a PIN as is common in current 
systems. In 1KP and 2KP, payments will be authen- 
ticated only by means of the credit card number and 
this PIN (both suitably encrypted!), while in 3KP, 
a digital signature is additionally used. 

It is assumed that (as can be expected for elec- 
tronic payment) that the customer is using a com- 
puter to execute the payment protocol. Since this 
computer must receive the customer’s PIN or se- 
cret signature key, it must be a trustworthy device. 
We caution that even a customer-owned computer 
is vulnerable: it may be used by several persons or 
it may contain a Trojan horse or a virus that could 
steal PINs and secret keys. The best payment device 
would be a secure isolated computer, e.g., a tamper- 
resistant smartcard, connected to the computer used 
for shopping via a customer-owned smartcard reader 
with its own keyboard and display. (This is often 
called an Electronic Wallet.) Technically, 1KP and 
2KP can be used with any kind of payment device, 
while for 3KP the customers need personal devices 
that store their secret signature keys and certificates. 

A merchant signs up with the payment system 
provider and with a specific bank, called an acquirer, 
to accept deposits. Like a customer, a merchant 
needs a secure device that stores the merchant’s se- 
cret keys and performs the payment protocol. 

Clearing between acquirers and issuers is done us- 
ing the existing financial networks. 

The iKP protocols deal with the payment trans- 
action only (i.e., the solid lines in Figure 1), and 
therefore involve only three parties, called C — Cus- 
tomer, M - Merchant, and A — Acquirer Gate- 
way. Note that A is no acquirer in the financial 
sense, but a gateway to the existing credit card clear- 
ing/authorization network. In other words, the func- 
tion of A is to serve as a front-end to the current 
infrastructure that remains unchanged. 

The protocols presented here describe the core ofa 
payment system only. Besides this, additional mech- 
anisms are needed, e.g., for cancelation of payment 
orders and for providing statements of account. 


PuBLic KEYs AND CERTIFICATION. Since all 7KP 
protocols are based on public-key cryptography, we 
need a mechanism to authenticate these public keys. 
We assume a certification authority, C'A, which has 
a secret key, SK ca. Its public counterpart, PK ca, is 
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Payment System Provider 
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Figure 1: Generic Model of a Payment System 


held by all other parties. C'A will certify a public key 
of party X by signing the pair (X, PK x) consisting 
of the identity of X and X’s public key. (The sig- 
nature is computed under SKc,.) Note that PK ca, 
must be conveyed in an authenticated manner to 
every party. This will be typically done out-of-band, 
via any of a number of well-known mechanisms. 

For simplicity’s sake, we assume that there is only 
one certification authority. However it is easy to 
extend the protocols to support multiple certifica- 
tion authorities, e.g., such that the payment system 
provider at the top-level authority issues certificates 
to its constituent issuers and acquirers, while these, 
in turn, issue certificates to their customers and mer- 
chants. 

In all iKP protocols, an acquirer A has a secret 
key, SK4, which enables signing and decryption. Its 
public counterpart, PK 4, (which enables signature 
verification and encryption) is held by each accred- 
ited merchant together with its corresponding C'A’s 
certificate. As in current operation, acquirers receive 
the customers’ credit card numbers and PINs, and 
are trusted to keep these values confidential. 

In 2KP, each merchant, and in 3KP also each 
customer, have a secret/public key-pair. They are 
denoted by (SKyz, PKyz) and (SKc, PKc), respec- 
tively. Both public keys are included in certificates 
issued by CA. 

ADVERSARIES AND THREATS. We consider three 
different adversaries: 


— Eavesdropper who listens to messages and 
tries to learn secrets (e.g., credit card numbers, 
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PIN’s) 

- Active attacker who introduces forged mes- 
sages in an attempt to cause the system to mis- 
behave (e.g., to send him goods instead of to 
the customer) 


— Insider who either is some legitimate party or 
learns that party’s secrets. (One example is a 
dishonest merchant who tries to get paid with- 
out authorization.) 


Before listing requirements in Section 4 we briefly 
discuss common threats and attacks. 

The Internet is a decentralized, heterogeneous net- 
work, without single ownership of the network re- 
sources and functions. In particular, one cannot ex- 
clude the possibility that messages between the legit- 
imate parties would pass through a maliciously con- 
trolled computer. Furthermore, the routing mech- 
anisms in the Internet are not designed to protect 
against malicious attacks. Therefore, it is folly to 
assume either confidentiality or authentication for 
messages sent over the Internet, unless proper cryp- 
tographic mechanisms are employed. To summarize, 
it is easy to steal information off the Internet. There- 
fore, at least credit card numbers and PINs must not 
be sent in the clear. 

In addition, one must be concerned about the 
trustworthiness of the merchants providing Internet 
service. The kind of business that is expected in the 
Internet would include the so-called cottage industry 
—small merchants. It is very easy for an adversary to 
set up shop and put up a fake electronic storefront in 
order to get customers’ credit card numbers. This 
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implies that the credit card number should travel 
from customer to acquirer without being revealed to 
the merchant (who needs only the BIN which can be 
provided separately.) 

Obviously, a good deal of care must be taken to 
protect the keys of acquirers. One of the biggest 
concerns is that of an adversary breaking into an 
acquirer computer through the Internet connection. 
Therefore, the acquirer’s computer must be pro- 
tected with the utmost care; including a very limited 
Internet connection using advanced firewall technol- 
ogy (e.g., [8, 7].) 

Furthermore, the trust in the acquirer’s computer 
must be limited, so that a break in would have a 
limited effect only. 


4 Security Requirements 


In this section we consider a range of potential re- 
quirements for each party involved in the payment 
process: issuer/acquirer, merchant, and customer. 
They range from mandatory security requirements 
to optional features. 


IssUER/ACQUIRER REQUIREMENTS. The issuer 
and the acquirer are assumed to enjoy some degree of 
mutual trust. Moreover, an infrastructure enabling 
secure communication between these parties is al- 
ready in place. Therefore, we join the requirements 
of the issuer and the acquirer. 


Al- Proof of Transaction Authorization by Cus- 
tomer. When the acquirer debits a certain 
credit card account by a certain amount, the 
acquirer must be in possession of an unforge- 
able proof that the owner of the credit card 
has authorized this payment. This proof 
must not be “replayable,” or usable as proof 
for some other transaction. This means it 
must certify at least the amount, currency, 
goods description, merchant identification, 
and delivery address, and be obtained in 
such a way that replay is not possible. (We 
use a combination of time stamps and nonces 
for this purpose). Note also that in this con- 
text the merchant may be an adversary, and 
even such a merchant must not be able to 
generate a fake debit. We distinguish be- 
tween: 

(a) Weak Proof, which authenticates the 
customer to the acquirer but does not 
serve as a proof for third parties, and 

(b) Undeniable Proof, which provides full 


non-repudiation, i.e., can be used to re- 


solve disputes between the customer and 
the payment system provider. 


The same distinction will be made for all 
subsequently required proofs of transaction. 


A2-— Proof of Transaction Authorization by Mer- 
chant. When the acquirer authorizes a pay- 
ment to a certain merchant, the acquirer 
must be in possession of an unforgeable proof 
that this merchant has asked that this pay- 


ment be made to him. 


MERCHANT REQUIREMENTS. We ask for two guar- 
antess for the merchant. 


Mi-— Proof of Transaction Authorization by Ac- 
quirer. The merchant needs an unforgeable 
proof that the acquirer has authorized the 
payment. This includes certification and au- 
thentication of the acquirer, so that the mer- 
chant knows he is dealing with the real ac- 
quirer, and certification of the actual autho- 
tization information. Note that again the 
amount and currency, the time and date, 
and information to identify the transaction 
must be certified. We also distinguish be- 
tween (a) Weak proof and (b) undeniable 
proof, which provides full non-repudiation. 


M2- Proof of Transaction Authorization by Cus- 
tomer. Even before the merchant receives 
the transaction authorization from the ac- 
quirer, the merchant might need an unforge- 
able proof that the customer has authen- 
ticated it. Again we distinguish between 
(a) Weak Proof and (b) Undeniable Proof. 
This requirement is necessary to provide for 
off-line authorization. 


CUSTOMER REQUIREMENTS. We ask for the follow- 
ing guarantess to the customer who is making the 
payment. 


C1— Unauthorized Payment is Impossible. It 
must not be possible to charge something to 
a customer’s credit card without possession 
of the credit card number, PIN, and in case 
of 3KP, the customer’s secret signature key. 
Thus, neither Internet rogues nor malicious 
merchants must be able to generate spurious 
transactions which end up approved by the 
acquirer. This must remain the case even if 
the customer has engaged in many prior le- 
gitimate transactions. In other words, infor- 
mation sent in one (legitimate) transaction 
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must not enable a later spurious transaction. 
So in particular the PIN must not be sent in 
the clear, and not even be subject to guess- 
ing attacks! Similar to the two type of proofs 
of transactions, we distinguish between: 


(a) Impossibility, which means that unau- 
thorized payments are impossible pro- 
vided the acquirer’s secret key is not 
available to the adversary, and 


(b) Disputability, which means that even if 
the acquirer’s secret key is available to 
the adversary (e.g., because the adver- 
sary co-operates with an insider), the 
customer can prove that he/she did not 
authorize the payment. 


In fact, these two requirements are typically 
met by meeting the corresponding acquirer 
requirements Al.a and Al.b, respectively. 


C2— Proof of Transaction Authorization by Ac- 
quirer. The customer would like to be in pos- 
session of proof that the acquirer authorized 
the transaction. This “receipt” from the ac- 
quirer is not of paramount importance, but 
is convenient to have. Again, we distinguish 
between (a) Weak Proof and (b) Undeniable 


Proof (full non-repudiation). 


C3— Certification and Authentication of Mer- 
chant. The customer needs a proof that the 
merchant is accredited at an acquirer (which 
could be considered as some guarantee for 


the trustworthiness of the merchant). 


C4— Receipt from Merchant. The customer wants 
a proof that the merchant who has made the 
offer has received payment and promised to 
deliver the goods. This takes the form of 
an undeniable receipt. 2KP and 3KP will 
satisfy this requirement, but will not ensure 
fairness: The merchant can always refuse 
sending this receipt while already having re- 
ceived the authorization message from the 
acquirer gateway. In this case, the customer 
must take the next statement of account as 
a replacement for this receipt. 


ADDITIONAL POSSIBLE REQUIREMENTS. Require- 
ments Cl — C4 are discussed in the following. Other 
requirement that may be desirable, but are not expl- 
citly addressed here; however we now discuss these 
requirements and their relation to iKP. 


C5- Privacy. Customers want privacy of their or- 


der and payment information. For example 
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a businessman may be purchasing the lat- 
est information on certain stocks and may 
not want competitors to know which stocks 
he is interested in. The privacy of order 
information and amount of payment should 
be implemented independently of the pay- 
ment protocol, e.g., based on SHTTP [18] 
or SSL [14]. iKP does provide some pri- 
vacy: it does not reveal order information 
to any other party than the merchant, at 
least as long as there is no dispute. But does 
not include encryption of these data. Obvi- 
ously, credit card number and PIN must be 
protected carefully, which is achieved within 
iKP by encrypting them with the acquirer’s 
public key. (This is the only application of 
encryption in iKP, which is made in order to 
facilitate exportability from the US.) 


C6— Anonymity. Besides confidentiality of or- 
der and payment information, customers 
may want anonymity from eavesdroppers 
and (optionally) also from the merchant. It 
is also conceivable that the customer may 
even want anonymity with respect to the 
payment system provider. iKP supports 
anonymity from the merchants in the sense 
that the customer’s identity, address, etc., 
is not revealed to the merchant: the cus- 
tomer uses a pseudo-identity CID which is 
different in each transaction. zKP does not 
offer anonymity from the payment system 
provider. This might be desirable for sys- 
tems that aim to imitate cash, but is not 
essential for protocols, like iKP, that follow 
the credit card-based payment model. 


5 The :KP Family 


PRIMITIVES AND KEYS. Figure 2 summarizes the 
notation for the keys held by the various parties, and 
the cryptographic primitives we will be using. While 
A’s key pair must enable signature and encryption, 
all other key pairs need to enable signatures only. 
Note that signing and encryption are independent 
operations; in particular, €x(Sx(a)) # a. 

We want an encryption function €x which pro- 
vides some form of “message integrity.” Decryption 
of a ciphertext results either in a plaintext message, 
or in a flag indicating non-validity. Formally, the 
primitive we has the property that correct decryp- 
tion convinces the decryptor that the transmitter 
“knows” the plaintext that was encrypted. In par- 
ticular, tampering with ciphertext is detectable. A 
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PKx,SKx 


Public and secret key of Party X (X = Certification Authority CA, Cus- 
tomer C, Merchant M, Acquirer Gateway A). 


CERT x Public key certificate of Party X, issued by CA. We assume it includes 
X,PKx and CA’s signature on PK x. 


All protocols assume A has a public key, and any party needing it has PKc,. 1KP assumes no other 
keys; 2KP additionally assumes M has a public key; 3KP further assumes C' also has a public key. 


e Cryptographic primitives: 


H(:) 


ing “random” values. 


Ex(-) 


A strong collision-resistant one-way hash function. Think of #{(-) as return- 


Public-key encryption using PK x, done in a way to provide not only confi- 


dentiality but also some kind of “message integrity.” 


Sx(+) 


Signature with respect to SKx. Note the signature of message M does NOT 


include M. We assume the signature function hashes the message before 


signing. 





Figure 2: Keys and cryptograhic primitives used in iKP protocols 


simple scheme to achieve such plaintezt-aware en- 
cryption using RSA is described in Appendix A, 
based on the scheme of [2]. 

We stress that such encryption does not provide 
authentication in the manner of a signature, i.e., it 
does not provide non-repudiation. But it can be 
made to provide an authentication like capability 
between parties sharing a key (such as the CAN or 
PIN). 

We note that the encryption function is random- 
ized: Ex invoked upon message 7m will use, to com- 
pute its output, some randomizer, so that each en- 
cryption is different from previous ones. 

A prototype implementation done at IBM Re- 
search uses RSA with key length 1024 for signature, 
and for the basis of the plaintext aware encryption; 
it also uses MD5 as a hash function. 

Figure 3 is a list of quantities that will occur in the 
protocols. Their meaning and usage will be further 
explained as we go along. 


FRAMEWORK OF iKP PROTOCOLS. The protocols 
have a common framework. Figure 4 illustrates the 
flows at a very high level. Before the protocol be- 
gins, each party X € {A,C,M} has some starting 
information represented by ST-INFx. The customer 
starts with the public key PK cy of the certification 
authority. The merchant has the certificate CERT 4 
of the acquirer, and the acquirer has his own certifi- 


cate CERT, plus the corresponding secret key SK4. 
They may each also have other information, which 
differs depending on whether we are in 1KP, 2KP or 
3KP, and will be specified at the appropriate time. 


It is assumed that before the protocol starts, the 
customer and merchant have agreed on the descrip- 
tion and price of the items to buy. The functionality 
required to shop and agree on the item and price are 
to be provided by the browser, not by iKP. Thus 
DESC and PRICE are part of the starting informa- 
tion of merchant and customer. 


The protocol consists of five flows. The exact con- 
tent of these flows depends on the protocol: they are 
different in 1KP, 2KP and 3KP. At a high level, how- 
ever, there is a common structure. The customer 
starts with an Initiate flow. The merchant responds 
by providing the Invoice. The customer than makes 
the Payment which the merchant uses to send an 
authorization request Auth-Request to the acquirer. 
The acquirer goes through the financial network to 
obtain the authorization and returns an authoriza- 
tion response Auth-Response to the merchant. The 
latter processes this to produce a confirmation flow 
Confirm for the client. 


The main difference between 1KP, 2KP and 3KP 
is the increasing use of signatures as more of the 
parties involved are able to use public keys. 
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5.1 IKP 


1KP (illustrated in Figure 5) represents the initial 
step in the gradual introduction of a public-key in- 
frastructure. Although it requires the use of public- 
key encryption by all parties, only the acquirer gate- 
way, A, needs to possess and distribute its own pub- 
lic key certificate, CERT4. In particular, the total 
number of certificates to be issued by the certifica- 
tion authority is small as it depends only on the 
number of gateways. 

Like all members of the iKP Family, 1KP requires 
that all customers and merchants have an authentic 
copy of PK gy, the public key of the certification 
authority. A customer C has a customer account 
number CAN known to the acquirer. This could 
be a credit card number. It may also have a secret 
PIN which is also known to the payment system (but 
not to the merchants!). Every merchant has to know 
the certificate of the corresponding acquirer gateway, 
CERT a. 

1KP does not assume A to keep a state per cus- 
tomer. Instead, the customer’s PIN is verified using 
the existing authorization infrastructure (which uses 
tamper-resistant technology for processing and ver- 
ification of PIN’s). 

All parties in 1KP must perform certain public 
key computations. Encryption is only applied once, 
for sending credit card data and PIN from the cus- 
tomer to the acquirer gateway, securely. Therefore, 
public key encryption is required from C only, while 
decryption is required from A only (this is true also 
for 2KP and 3KP). In 1KP, only A has to sign some 
data, which must be verified by C and M. We now 
provide the flow by flow actions of the parties. 


Initiate: Customer forms CID by generating random 
number Re and computing CID = H(Rc, CAN). 
Generates another random number SALT¢ to be 
used for “salting” the hash of merchandise descrip- 
tion (DESC) in subsequent flows. Sets Texto to in- 
clude desired protocol options (if any) and/or DESC. 
Sends Initiate. 


Invoice: The computation of the second flow, Invoice, 
takes place as follows. Merchant retrieves SALT¢ 
and CID from Initiate. Chooses/obtains DATE- 
this is a time stamp, and indicates, say the hour 
as well. Generates nonce NONCEy. The com- 
bination of DATE and NONCEy will be used 
later by A to uniquely identify this order: the 
nonce disambiguates payments with a common 
DATE. Chooses transaction id TID, which iden- 
tifies the context. Computes H(DESC,SALTc). 
Forms Common as defined above and computes 
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H(Common). Note: seller does not need to addi- 
tionally “salt” (Common) because it contains the 
already-salted H(DESC,SALT¢). Composes Text}. 
(If C did not already have CERT, then it could go 
here. Or this could include a context pointer for the 
customer.) Finally sends Invoice. 


Payment: Customer retrieves Clear from Invoice. He 
retrieves IDyz,, DATE, TIDy and NONCEy. He al- 
ready has PRICE and CID, so that he can now form 
Common. He computes #(Common) and checks 
that this matches the value in Clear. He then forms 
the SLIP as defined in Figure 5. (It includes the 
price, the customer account number (credit card 
number), and H(Common). It also includes the salt 
Re used to form the CID, and optionally the PIN 
if present.) The slip is now encrypted under the 
acquirer public key: he sets EncSlip = &4(SLIP). 
This, along with the optional Textz, is the Payment 
flow sent to the merchant. (Note: Customer doesn’t 
do any check on DATE, other, perhaps, than mak- 
ing sure it is not in the future! The DATE goes into 
Common, and SLIP contains H(Common), and the 
acquirer will check the latter.) 


Auth-Request: The merchant will now ask check 
that the acquirer authorizes the payment. He 
forwards EncSlip. He also sends Clear and 
H(DESC, SALTc), and optional Text3. 


Auth-Response: The acquirer gateway ex- 
tracts Clear, H#(DESC,SALT¢) and EncSlip from 
Auth-Request. It then does the following: 

(1) Extracts from Clear the following- IDy, 
TIDy, DATE, NONCEy and the value h; 
which is supposed to be H(Common). It now 
checks for replays. That is, it makes sure 
that there is no previously processed request 
with these values of IDy, TIDy, DATE and 
NONCEy. 

(2) Now it decrypts EncSlip. If the decryption 
fails, then the alteration of EncSlip (by an ad- 
versary or by M) is detected and the transac- 
tion is invalid. If not, A gets SLIP. Now A ex- 
tracts PRICE, the value hz which is supposed 
to be H(Common), CAN, Re, and, if present, 
the PIN from SLIP. 

(3) It checks that hi = ho- this ensures that mer- 
chant and customer agree on the order infor- 
mation (price, identity of merchant, etc). 

(4) It re-forms Common. (It has PRICE from 
SLIP. It has IDy, TIDy, DATE, and 
NONCE,y from Clear. It can compute CID = 
H(CAN, Rc) because it has Ro and CAN 
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from SLIP. Finally it has H(DESC,SALTc¢) 
from Auth-Request. These put together yield 
Common.) It then computes H(Common) and 
checks this equals the value h; = h2 above. 
Now it uses the existing clearing and authoriza- 
tion system to on-line authorize the payment: 
for this, it will forward CAN, PIN if present, 
the price, etc as dictated by the authorization 
system. Upon receipt of a response Y/N from 
the authorization system, A computes a sig- 
nature, using the function S4, on Y/N and 
H(Common). 

Finally it sends Auth-Response and possibly Text,. 
The latter could include TIDyy so that the merchant 
can easily recover the context. 


Confirm: M receives Auth-Response. He extracts 
Y/N and the acquirer signature. He already has 
H(Common). Now he checks that the acquirer sent 
a valid signature of Y/N, (Common). He then for- 
wards Y/N to the customer. He also forwards the 
acquirer signature so that the customer may check 
it. 


There are some final checks by the buyer: for exam- 
ple it may want to check the acquirer signature. We 
stress here that the use of H(Common) in the signa- 
ture (as opposed to using the explicit values amount, 
currency, etc.), is done in order to protect the pri- 
vacy of these data when transmitted to merchant 
and customer. We now look at which requirements 
1KP satisfies. 


Al(a) Proof of Transaction Authorization by Cus- 
tomer. SLIP includes the CAN and the PIN. (The 
latter, if present, is known only to the customer and 
payment system and is the basis of the security. If 
it is not present, one must assume the CAN is not 
known to an adversary.) Since C knows PKca and 
verifies CERT 4, it is ensured that C does not unwit- 
tingly send the CAN and PIN to a non-authorized 
party. A decrypts and checks that the CAN and PIN 
are correct. The plaintext-awareness of the encryp- 
tion (see beginning of Section 5) implies that SLIP 
originated with the CAN and PIN holder. An ad- 
versary not knowing the CAN or PIN can neither 
create a fake SLIP nor modify the encryption of a 
legitimate one to its advantage. 

Replay of a SLIP by a dishonest merchant will 
be detected by the combination of the DATE and 
NONCEy. There is an “acceptable delay” period 
Taelay- Slips containing a particular DATE are kept 
until for Tzetay more time than that indiacated by 
DATE. (For example, DATE could be the date and 
hour, and the delay period a day, meaning slips are 


kept for a day more than the DATE marked on 
them.) Within a particular value of DATE, different 
slips are disambiguated by the nonces. 

The “semantic security” of the encryption (and in 
particular the fact that it is randomized) implies also 
security against dictionary-attacks. If the attacker 
knows all data in SLIP except PIN, he could com- 
pute encryptions €4(SLIP) for all possible values of 
PIN. With a deterministic encryption function, he 
could easily determine the correct PIN by comparing 
all encryptions with the one produced by C’. There- 
fore, plain-text aware encryption is randomized: if 
SLIP is encrypted twice, two different cyphertexts 
are produced, which excludes this type of attack. 

Note that PIN-based authentication provides a 
weak proof only. Signature-based authentication as 
used in 3KP provides an undeniable proof. More- 
over, the probability of guessing the correct PIN is 
much higher than the probability of guessing a valid- 
looking signature. 

It is important to stress that the “transaction” 
that of which we want a proof includes the item de- 
scription, and in particular the delivery address. It 
should not be possible for an adversary to divert a le- 
gitimate payment by changing the delivery address. 
The inclusion of #(Common) in A’s authorization 
is to prevent such attacks. In particular it prevents 
a certain kind of man-in-the-middle attack that we 
now describe. 

An attacker that impersonates a merchant can get 
the agreement of the customer to buy something for 
a given amount. The adversary gets from the cus- 
tomer an encrypted slip authorizing the payment. 
The adversary now impersonates the customer to 
the merchant, but this time the adversary buys for 
the same amount a (possibly) different merchan- 
dise with different delivery address and “pays” for 
it with the customer’s slip. Notice, however, that in 
this case there will be a mismatch between the view 
of the “order” by the real customer and the mer- 
chant, and, consequently, a mismatch in the value of 
H(Common). 


M1(b): Proof of Transaction Authorization by 
Acquirer. The unforgeable, undeniable proof is 
the digitally-signed message sent by A. Notice 
that we have used a digital signature so that 
non-repudiability is provided. The inclusion of 
H(Common) prevents the replay of authorization 
messages which would result in fake authorization 
of customer’s orders. 

Since the merchant knows Common in advance, 
the signature would indicate any tampering in the 
information sent from merchant to acquirer, and any 
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disagreement between customer and merchant on 
the payment data. 

The inclusion of H(Common) 
both in the customer-generated SLIP and directly in 
Auth-Request by the merchant enables A to detect a 
disagreement between merchant and customer with 
respect to the order contents (even before submit- 
ting the transaction to the clearing network). 


C1(a): Unauthorized Payment is Impossible. This 
is a direct consequence of the achievement of Al(a). 


C2(b): Proof of Transaction Authorization by Ac- 
quirer. As for M1(b). 


C5: Privacy. Some partial privacy is provided. 
Specifically, the acquirer is not given DESC, but 
rather H(DESC,SALTc). Furthermore, the ac- 
quirer, or an eavesdropper on the acquirer to mer- 
chant link, cannot obtain DESC via a dictionary at- 
tack, as we now explain. 

In a dictionary attack, the attacker has some small 
set of possible values of DESC, and want to see 
whether one of them is what the customer is or- 
dering. Had we not used the salt, but just sent 
H(DESC), the attacker could easily make the check 
by evaluating H on his values and seeing whether 
one of the results matches the value H(DESC) in 
the flow. But now he cannot do this because he 
doesn’t know SALT ¢. Of course, if he was powerful 
enough to obtain SALT¢ of the C' to M link (where 
it was transmitted in the clear) he would be able to 
do the dictionary attack, but that he can eavesdrop 
like that on both links is not too likely. Also, if pri- 
vacy is really a concern, the C to M communication 
may be protected by SSL or SHTTP. 

We stress that provision of privacy is not a pri- 
mary concern of a payment protocol. However, we 
wish at least to not give anything away that should 
not be, and took the chance to add whatever privacy 
we could add without much cost. 


The last flow from merchant to customer in which 
the signed authorization by the acquirer is trans- 
mitted is optional. It only serves as a receipt for the 
customer but is not needed for the security of the 
payment protocol. 

To summarize, 1KP is a simple and efficient proto- 
col whose main achievement is to get a secure elec- 
tronic payment system with as little modification 
as possible to the existing infrastructure. Its main 
weaknesses are: 1) the customer authenticates itself 
via the acquirer and only using a credit card number 
and PIN (as opposed to a strong authentication viaa 
digital signature); 2) the merchant does not directly 
authenticate itself to the customer or acquirer (there 
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is some level of indirect authentication via the cus- 
tomer’s SLIP and the authorization by the acquirer); 
and 3) neither merchant nor customer provide unde- 
niable receipts for the transaction. Upgrading 1KP 
to provide these missing features results in the pro- 
tocols described in the next two subsections, namely, 


2KP and 3KP. 


5.2 2KP 


The second protocol, 2KP, is illustrated in Figure 6. 
The basic difference with respect to 1KP is that, in 
addition to A, each merchant M needs to possess a 
public key with a matching secret key, and distribute 
its own public key, with its certificate, CERT y,. 

We now describe the additions to the flows and 
actions. There are two new elements in Invoice. The 
first is that the merchant chooses a random V and 
puts H(V) in Invoice. (The inclusion of V in Confirm 
will later serves as a “signature” thereby saving the 
merchant one signature computation. See below.) 
This value will be added to Common for what fol- 
lows. Second, the merchant signs (using SKaz) the 
pair of strings (Common) and H(V) and includes 
this signature Siga, in Invoice too. Furthermore the 
merchant includes CERT y so that the customer can 
check his signature. Upon receipt of Invoice the cus- 
tomer checks the merchant signature, and then pro- 
ceeds as before to generate Payment. Auth-Request is 
augmented by the merchant to include the same sig- 
nature Sigy, he sent to the customer earlier, together 
with CERTy. The acquirer checks this signature 
before authorizing payment. Finally, the value V is 
included by the merchant in Confirm. The customer 
computes H(V) and checks that it matches the value 
sent earlier in Invoice. 

2KP satisfies all the requirements addressed by 
1KP as well as: 


A2: Certification and Authentication of Merchant. 
This is achieved by the inclusion of the merchant 
signature Sigy, and certificate CERTy, and the ac- 
quirer’s verification of these. 


C3: Certification and Authentication of Merchant. 
Similarly achieved by inclusion of signature of mer- 
chant and its check by customer. 


C4: Receipt from merchant. This is achieved by the 
combination of M’s signed message sent to A, A’s 
signed authorization message, and the value V sent 
in confirm. V assures the customer (and any third 
party) that the merchant has accepted the autho- 
tization response. (This is the payment if Y/N is 
yes, and the statement of rejection otherwise.) This 
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is because no other party is capable of finding V. (It 
would require inverting the one-way function 1 on 
the point H(V).) Note it is important here that the 
customer check Sig ,— else an adversary can flip Y/N 
after the merchant sends Y/N and V. Thus the com- 
bination of Sigy,, V and Sig, give the buyer unde- 
niable proof of the seller’s agreement to the trans- 
action. The same could be achieved by M signing 
A’s authorization message, but at the cost of an ad- 
ditional signature. 

Obviously, M can refuse forwarding A’s autho- 
tization message to the customer and sending its last 
message. In this case, C does not know whether the 
transaction was aborted or finalised (this must be 
handled based on the next statement of account). 


5.3 3KP 


As can be expected, in the last protocol - 3KP - 
all protocol participants, including customers, pos- 
sess a public key, with the associated secret key and 
certificate. As illustrated in Figure 7, all parties are 
now able to provide non-repudiation. 

The CERT¢ sent to the merchant may not only 
contain the customer’s public key and ID, but also 
further data. This further data is included in the cer- 
tificate in hashed form in order to be able to reveal 
it to the merchant only on demand. For instance, 
CERTc might include the hash of the Customer’s 
physical address, and if ordered goods should be sent 
to C’s home address, C' can reveal “Customer’s phys- 
ical address” to the merchant who can verify it based 
on CERT¢. 

The customer’s signature serves as undeniable 
proof of transaction (Al.b), and enables disputabil- 
ity (Cl.b). On the other hand, the merchants can 
link all payments of the customer with CERTg¢ and 
C’s signature, i.e., the customer loses some of the 
privacy compared to 1KP and 2KP. One way to 
avoid this is by encrypting CERT¢ and the signa- 
ture with A’s public key. 

Notice that in 3KP the use of PIN numbers is 
only for compatibility with the existent infrastruc- 
ture. Except for that reason, PINs can be safely 
omitted since the level of authentication provided 
by the customer signature is significantly superior 
to that provided by a PIN. 

3KP satisfies all the requirements addressed by 
2KP as well as: 


A1(b): Undeniable Proof of Transaction Authoriza- 
tion by Customer. The customer signs the SLIP 
using a secret key SKc known to C only. 


M2(b): Proof of Transaction Authorization by Cus- 


tomer. Based on C’s signature, M can verify that 
SLIP was signed by C. M cannot verify the correct- 
ness of the contents of SLIP, especially not of the 
PIN. 


C1(b): Unauthorized Payment is Impossible. Fol- 
lows from A1.b. 


6 Summary and Comparison 
of the Protocols 


The KP protocols vary in the degree of both pro- 
tection and complexity. They proceed in an incre- 
mental path towards electronic payment with strong 
security features with respect to all parties involved. 
Practically speaking, it is envisaged that 1KP will 
represent a short-term, interim step towards pay- 
ment protocols with stronger security guarantees. 
Thereafter, 2KP and 3KP can be gradually phased 
in. Table 1 presents a comparison of the 7KP proto- 
cols. 


The izKP family can fulfill all stated require- 
ments and, in particular, provide non-repudiatable 
receipts from the acquirer gateway to the mer- 
chant/customer, and from the merchant to the 
customer. In case that the customer also pos- 
sesses a public-key pair (3KP), non-repudiation be- 
comes possible also from the customer to the mer- 
chant /acquirer. 


The protocols do not reveal the identity of the 
customer to the merchant. Order privacy against 
eavesdroppers could be achieved by applying a se- 
cure communication protocol (e.g., SHTTP [18] or 
SSL [14]), or, if desired, the iKP protocols them- 
selves could be extended to provide that protec- 
tion. Since iKP aims at credit-card-like payments, 
no anonymity against the payment system is pro- 
vided. Adding anonymity and privacy to all pay- 
ments is a major change in “payment culture” and 
only after the deployment of iKP-like systems will 
it be assessable whether the involved parties are in- 
clined to move further into this direction. 


The iKP protocols can be extended to support 
batch processing of payments from the same cus- 
tomer by the merchant, or to guarantee amounts 
as commonly done, for example, in the case of car 
rentals. 


The protection of the acquirer from the Internet 
is another important aspect to the acceptability of 
such payment systems - first designs to minimize this 
exposure have been accomplished. 
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Table 1: Comparison of the iKP payment protocols. A requirement marked by ,/ is satisfied but not 
disputable, while ./,/ indicates that the requirement is satisfied based on an undeniable proof, providing 
non-repudiation and disputability. 
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A The encryption function 


Here we describe the preferred way to get the func- 
tion €,4 using which the customer encrypts the SLIP 
under the acquirer’s public key PK4. We will use 
RSA. We let f(z) = 2° (mod N) denote the RSA 
function and f~!(y) = y* (mod N) its inverse, 
where N is a 1024 bit modulus. The issue is that 
simply encrypting under RSA- ie. setting €(z) = 


f(z)- is not enough: this doesn’t provide the “in- 
tegrity” or “plaintext awareness” we need. Instead, 
we will first “embed” a up to 896-bit plaintext into 
a 1024 bit string r in a very special way and then 
compute f(r). The scheme we now describe is a sim- 
plification of one in [2]. It makes use, in addition to 
RSA, of the hash function H, and is provably secure 
assuming H behaves like a “random function.” 
Given a data string DATA, encode it into exactly 
896 = 1024-128 bits. (This means pad and include 
length of original data if necessary.) Then encrypt 
as follows: 
(1) Let « = 0°*.DATA. (So z has length 960 bits) 


(2) Pick a random SALT of length 64 bits. 


(3) Let a = « @ H;(SALT) and then let 6 = 
SALT @ H2(a). Here H;() is a hash function 
outputting 960 bits and H2() is a hash function 
outputting 64 bits. Example ways to compute 
them starting from given H are given below. 


(4) Let r =a.b(this is 1024 bits) and output f(r). 
It is important to check the redundancy 0°* upon 
decrypting. You recover r = a.b, and then compute 
SALT = H2(a) @ 6b and z = H;(SALT) Ga. If z 
doesn’t have 64 leading zeros then reject. 

For the hash functions H,, Hz one could use: 


— H>(Text) = First 64 bits of output of (Text). 


— 4H;,(Text) = First 960 bits of the sequence 
H(0, Text).H(1, Text).71(2, Text)... 
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e Quantities occuring in all three protocols: 


SALTc Random number generated by C; used to salt DESC and thus ensure privacy 
of DESC on the M to A link 


DATE Merchant’s date/time stamp, used for “coarse grained” replay protection of 
a payment 


NONCEwm | Merchant’s nonce (counter or random number) used for more “fine grained” 
replay protection of a payment 


[Da | Merchant id. This identifies merchant to acquirer. 
Transaction ID. This is an identifier chosen by merchant which uniquely 
identifies the context 


DESC Description of purchase/goods, and delivery address. Includes payment 
information such as credit card name, bank identification number, and 
currency. 


Customer’s Account Number (Eg. credit card No.) Includes expiration 


T 
Cc 
date. 
Random number chosen by C to form CID. 
Cc A customer pseudo-ID which uniquely identifies C; computed as CID = 
H( Ro, CAN). 


Response from the clearing network: YES/NO or authorization code. 


Text; For j = 0,1,2,.... This is optional information that can accompany the 
flows. For example, can be used to carry context identifiers. 


e Quantities occuring in some of the protocols: 


IDm 
AN 
c 

ID 
/N 


ys 


Customer PIN which, if present, can optionally be used in 1KP to enhance 


the security 


V Random number generated by merchant in 2KP and 3KP for use as a proof 
that merchant has accepted payment 





Figure 3: Definitions of atomic fields used iniK P protocols. Composite fields formed from these are discussed 
later. 
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Merchant 
(ST-INF as) 


Customer 
(ST-INFc) 


Initiate 
Invoice 


Payment 
fe 


Confirm 


Goods and Services 
aes 


Acquirer 


(ST-INF 4) 


Auth-Request 


———————}> 


Auth-Response 
— 





Figure 4: Framework of iKP protocols 
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e Composite Fields: 


SL 


e Starting information of parties: 


ST-INFc | DESC, CAN, PKca, [PIN] 
DESC, PK ca, CERT 
ST-INF, | SK4,CERT« 


e Protocol Flows: 


Initiate: 


Invoice: 


Payment: 


Auth-Request: 


Auth-Response: 


Confirm: 


SALT¢, CID, [Texto] 


Clear 


ee 
IDm, TIDm, DATE, NONCEm, H(Common), [Text:] 
————— 


EncSlip 


oo 
Ea(SLIP), [Text2] 
SS ee 


Clear, H(DESC,SALTc), EncSlip, [Texts] 
eee OO 


Sig 


oe OOOO 
Y/N, Sa(¥/N,H(Common)), [Texts] 


Y/N, Sig,, [Texts] 





Figure 5: 1KP Protocol 
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e Composite Fields: 


Common | PRICE, IDm, TIDm, DATE, NONCEm, CID, H(DESC,SALTc), H(V 
TIDm, DATE, NONCEm, H(V), (Common) 


PRICE, H(Common), CAN, Reo. 


Du 
£a(SU) 


| Signe | Sxe(2(Common), 1(V)) 
e Starting information of parties: 


ST-INFc | DESC,CAN, PKca 


ST-INFu | DESC, PKoa, CERT «,SKm, CERTm 


ST-INFa PKca,SKa, CERT, 


e Protocol Flows: 


Initiate: 


Invoice: 


Payment: 


Auth-Request: 


Auth-Response: 


Confirm: 


Cc 


SALTc, CID, [Texto] 
rt a Se eg 


Clear 
— — LN 
IDm, TIDm, DATE, NONCEm, H(V), H(Common), 
Signs 


eer o> 
Sm(H(Common), H(V)), CERTm, [Text:] 
a 


EncSlip 


el mm, 
Ea(SLIP), [Text2] 


Clear, H(DESC,SALTc), EncSlip, Sig,,, CERTm, [Texts] 
See SSS... 


Siga 


TT OO 
Y/N, Sa(Y/N,H(Common)), [Text,] 


Y/N, V, Sig,, [Texts] 





Figure 6: 2KP Protocol 
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e Composite Fields: 


PRICE, IDm, TIDm, DATE, NONCEm, CID, (DESC, SALT), H(V) 


IDm, TIDm, DATE, NONCEm, H(V), #(Common) 


e Starting information of parties: 


DESC, CAN, PKca,$Ko, CERTc 


ST-INFmw | DESC, PKcoa, CERT«4,SKm, CERTm 
ST-INF,4 | PKoa,SKa, CERT, 


e Protocol Flows: 


Initiate: C 


Invoice: 


Payment: 


Auth-Request: 


Auth-Response: 


Confirm: 


SALTc, CID, CERT, [Texto] 


——— 


Clear 


—eaayeM——————ooooo—oom 
1Dm, TIDm, DATE, NONCEm, H(V), (Common), 


Signs 


ce OT, 
Sm(H(Common), H(V)), [Text:] 


EncSlip Sigo 


SO nn mv 
Ea(SLIP), Sc(EncSlip, H(Common)), [Text2] 


Clear, H(DESC,SALTc), EncSlip, Sigy,, Sigg, [Texts] 
pe ee ee ay 


Sig, 


—_—_ _—S—«« 
Y/N, Sa(Y/N,H(Common)), [Texts] 


Y/N, V, Sig,, [Texts] 





Figure 7: 3KP Protocol 
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Abstract 


Micropayments refer to low-value financial trans- 
actions ranging from several pennies to a few dol- 
lars. A big portion of electronic commerce occurring 
in the Internet belong to the category of micropay- 
ments. The cost of micropayments should be kept as 
low as possible in order for the service provider (the 
merchant) to profit from the low-value transactions. 
We propose several protocols for micropayments in 
distributed systems. Our main goal is to reduce the 
charging cost by choosing a suitable security model, 
a charging model, and cryptographic algorithms; and 
by employing the properties unique to the informa- 
tion goods. Our protocols satisfy the requirements of 
a payment system and are “cheap” in terms of com- 
putation costs, communication costs, and key man- 
agement costs. We select the debit model for design- 
ing our protocols and base our protocols on the pri- 
vate key cryptosystems. We show that the existing 
authentication protocols and systems can be extended 
to handle micropayments in distributed systems. We 
also present possible extensions to our protocols. 


1 Introduction 


With the rapid growth of the Internet, more and 
more computer users rely on computer networks for 
every kind of information ranging from daily news 
and journal papers to movies. Most of the informa- 
tion items on the Internet have a low value, ranging 
from pennies to several dollars. A low-cost electronic 
charging mechanism should be provided to the intel- 
lectual property owners so they can profit from pro- 
viding these services, and also to stimulate them to 
provide quality services to the Internet community. 

There exists several electronic payment protocols 
[12, 3]. They are based on different charging models 
and use different cryptographic algorithms. Security 
and privacy are main concerns of these protocols. 


Less is studied about how to address the issue of low- 
ering the transaction cost. We analyze trade-offs of 
different charging models and different cryptographic 
algorithms. We also observe that the information 
goods have two unique properties: they are easy to 
duplicate without extra cost; and they are unreturn- 
able once purchased. Based on this observation, a 
set of “cheap” payment protocols is designed. The 
charging model we use is the debit model. We use 
only the private key cryptosystems, with the option 
extended to use the public key cryptosystems. We 
also give a detailed security analysis of our proto- 
cols. Authentication in distributed system has been 
studied for almost twenty years and a lot of practi- 
cal systems have been built [17, 18]. Is it possible to 
extend those systems to process micropayments in 
distributed systems so that we do not have to build 
our system from scratch, in turn, the costs of build- 
ing the system are reduced? we describe the rela- 
tionship between our protocols and the protocols for 
authentication in distributed systems and show that 
it is possible to extend those authentication systems 
for the purpose of micropayments in distributed sys- 
tems. 

In section 2 we define the parties involved in our 
payment protocols, and notations used throughout 
this paper. In section 3 we analyze the elements 
affecting the transaction cost, the trade-offs among 
them. Then we choose the on-line debit model to 
design our protocols. In section 4 we describe the 
structure of our payment systems. In section 5 we 
present our protocols, giving a detailed security anal- 
ysis of these protocols. We also discuss the relation- 
ship between our protocols and authentication pro- 
tocols. We conclude in section 6. 


2 Principals and Notations 


Every payment system involves at least two par- 
ties exchanging goods (or services) and money. We 
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call the parties involved in the electronic payment 
system the principals. All principals communicate 
through a computer network. The basic units car- 
rying out the communication in favor of the princi- 
pals are processes. We call the processes used to ex- 
port services the servers and processes used to import 
services the clients. The principal who provides (or 
sells) services is called the merchant, and the prin- 
cipal who imports (or buys) services, the customer. 
The merchant sells his services through the merchant 
server and the customer buys the services through 
the customer client. The principal who wants to ille- 
gally benefit from the electronic payments by sabo- 
taging or eavesdropping the communication channel 
is called the adversary. 


All principals communicate exclusively by passing 
messages over a network. We assume that the net- 
work is not secure. Not only can an adversary mount 
passive attacks in which the adversary merely ob- 
serves the messages passing on the network without 
interfering with them; the adversary can also mount 
active attacks, performing a variety of processing on 
the messages passing on the network. These mes- 
sages can be selectively modified, deleted, delayed, 
reordered, duplicated, and inserted into the commu- 
nication at a later point in time; or be allowed to 
pass through unaffected [19]. 


We adopt notation common in the literature 
for authentication protocols, especially the notation 
used by Abadi and Needham [2]. We will not make 
a distinction between the principal and the process 
which the principal creates to accomplish the trans- 
action on behalf of himself. We use the symbols C, 
M and B to denote the true identities of the prin- 
cipals (the customer, the merchant and the billing 
service center !). T, represents the timestamp read 
from principal A’s clock. Ng denotes the nonce 
[15, 16] generated by the principal A. We also use 
the symbols below to represent the following. 


Kq A’s public key. 

Kay The key shared between A and B. 

{x}, « encrypted with key K. 

z,y x concatenated with y. 

A—B:x A sending message z to B. 

I, Item x. 

Idqg The pseudonym of A’s identity. 

P, Offered price of item x by the merchant. 
ET, Expiration time of the offered price for J,. 


1 The definition is given in Section 3.3 
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3 Elements affecting the transaction 
cost 


3.1 System Security 


The key for the success of an electronic payment 
system is security. We use security to refer to the 
most important properties of an electronic payment 
system: secrecy, authenticity and integrity. Secrecy 
refers to denial of access to information by unau- 
thorized principals. (e.g., eavesdropper on the net- 
work.) Authenticity refers to validating the source 
of a message; that is, the message was transmitted 
by a proper identified sender and is not a replay of 
a previously transmitted message. Integrity refers 
to assurance that a message was not modified acci- 
dentally or deliberately in transmit by replacement, 
insertion, or deletion. Nonrepudiation of origin is 
also a desired characteristic for protection against a 
sender of a message later denying transmission. The 
electronic payment system should be able to prevent 
dishonest principals from illegally gaining financial 
benefits by deviating from the protocols or collud- 
ing with other malicious adversaries. The electronic 
payment system should also be secure against attacks 
from the malicious adversaries and the dishonest cus- 
tomers (or merchants). 

The merchants and the electronic payment service 
provider will lose revenue due to the breach of the 
payment system. Finally, the lost revenue is trans- 
ferred to the honest customers and the cost will in- 
crease. Therefore, security is the key for keeping the 
transaction cost low. 


3.2 Public key vs. private key 


The public key cryptosystems [6] provide the 
mechanism for non-repudiation signatures, and are 
secure against known plaintext attacks [8], which can 
not be provided by the private key cryptosystems. 
However, the public key cryptosystems are unsuit- 
able for electronic micropayments for the following 
reasons. 

First, the cost of public key management is very 
expensive compared with that of private key manage- 
ment. A trusted key certification authority should be 
established to register and certify all principals who 
have the public keys in the electronic payment sys- 
tem. The key certification authority also revokes lost 
or stolen keys. The key certification authority must 
make sure that revoked keys are known to all prin- 
cipals. Every principal involved in the payment has 
to check the revocation list whenever a transaction 
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is processed. Any unavailability of the revocation 
list or delay in delivery of the revocation list, which 
is common in the present distributed environment, 
will make the principals fail to detect attacks from 
the adversary. However, in the private key cryptosys- 
tem, if a customer (or a merchant) loses the secret 
key shared between him and the electronic payment 
service provider, he just needs to notify the electronic 
payment service provider. No further operation is 
needed for either party. 

Second, the public key cryptosystems are com- 
putationally intensive since most of the widely used 
public key cryptosystems (e.g., RSA [14], ElGamal 
[7]) involve many exponentiation and multiplication 
operations in an Abelian group with very big cardi- 
nality. Usually a public key algorithm (e.g., RSA) 
is much slower than a private key algorithm (e.g., 
DES). The performance degrades dramatically when 
a payment service provider processes these expen- 
sive computations for all its customers in one central 
server. 

Third, most of the practical public key crypto- 
graphic algorithms are patented. An electronic pay- 
ment service provider has to pay royalty for using 
these algorithms. This will increase the transaction 
cost. 

A lack of a public key for the customer and the 
merchant does introduce some problems. First, it is 
impossible for customers to inquire about the price 
of an item from a merchant privately unless both of 
them share a secret. Second, it is impossible for the 
merchant to sign a receipt to the customer which is 
verifiable by a third party. For the first problem, 
we solve it in another way by using the pseudonym 
concept introduced by Chaum [4]. For the second 
problem, we provide a weak form of non-repudiation, 
which we think is sufficient for micropayment. We 
will elaborate our method in section 5. 

Although the public key methods have advantages 
over the private key methods, they are expensive. 
It is proper to make distinction between high value 
transactions and low value transactions. The secu- 
rity mechanism for a transaction worth several pen- 
nies should be different from that for a transaction 
worth several hundred dollars. Therefore, we should 
use as few public key operations as possible in our 
protocol design. But our protocol can be easily ex- 
tended to be based on the public key cryptosystems. 


3.3 Charging models 


There are several commonly used models avail- 
able to us to design our protocols for micropayments. 


They are the billing (or subscription) model, the 
credit card model, the electronic check model, the 
electronic currency model, and the debit model. 

In the billing model, every customer registers with 
different merchants and obtains services (or goods) 
from the merchants. The transaction cost is low for 
this model. However, it is very inconvenient to the 
customers. If a customer wants to purchase goods 
from one hundred different merchants, he has to open 
accounts with these merchants and remember one 
hundred different encryption (decryption) keys. This 
is a very tedious task for the customers. 

For the credit card model, the customer sends his 
credit card number to the merchant through some 
secure channel between them. But the high credit 
card transaction cost makes this model unsuitable 
for the micropayments. 

The electronic check model is also a candidate. 
The electronic check model depends on a hierarchi- 
cal banking infrastructure to transfer funds along a 
path inside the hierarchical structure. If the system 
is based on the public key cryptosystems, the banks 
have to provide on-line key revocation servers for 
their customers whose secret keys are compromised. 
These servers must be available to all merchants at 
any time. Any unavailability of these servers will 
cause the compromised secret keys to be abused by 
the adversaries who obtain these secret keys. If the 
electronic check system is based on the private key 
cryptosystems, a hierarchical accounting structure 
has to be established so funds can be transferred. 
Incorporating such an accounting infrastructure into 
the existing banking system will be expensive. More- 
over, a fund transfer operation involves at least three 
accounting servers if the customer and the merchant 
do not share a common accounting server. Further- 
more, the merchant has to clear the check on-line 
before he honors the customer’s purchasing request. 
This means that the computer systems and the com- 
munication channels along the check clearing path 
must be reliable all time, which is not the case in a 
distributed environment. 

The electronic currency is not considered since the 
electronic check model is just a simplified (or special) 
electronic currency model. 

Based on the above observations, we consider the 
debit model as the model for our electronic payment 
protocol design. The money debit model is an on-line 
system. The customer’s bank debits the customer’s 
account, transfers the funds to the merchant’s bank; 
the merchant’s bank credits the merchant’s account. 
This is the scenario of the debit model. It is not real- 
istic for us to assume that every bank will provide on- 
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line transfer service to its customers at the present 
time. Instead, a trusted electronic payment service 
provider is established to handle all fund transfers 
between the customers and the merchants. We call 
it the billing service center. Although the billing ser- 
vice center is a security bottleneck and performance 
bottleneck of the whole system, the simplicity of the 
debit model structure can reduce the transaction cost 
significantly. 


4 The structure 


Our protocol consists of three principals: the 
billing service center, the customer and the mer- 
chant. We assume that the billing service center is 
honest and is trusted by both the customer and the 
merchant. The customer and the merchant may be 
dishonest. The merchant and the customer open ac- 
counts and deposit funds in the billing service center. 

The billing service center consists of many servers 
to handle The authentication and authorization of 
fund transfers between the customer’s account and 
the merchant’s account. The protocols for these op- 
erations are described in the next section. Besides 
the fund transfer operations, the billing service cen- 
ter also handles the following functions: 


e Account administration for the customer and 
the merchant. This includes account openings, 
closures, fund transfers, balance inquiries, ac- 
count statements, dispute resolutions, etc. 


e Key generation and distribution for the cus- 
tomer and the merchant. The billing service 
center can also certify public keys for certain 
classes of customers and merchants at an addi- 
tional fee. 


e Administration of the merchant’s services and 
handling complaints from the customers. 


There may be more functions needed for the 
billing service center. They are not covered in this 
paper. We will only design protocols that transfer 
funds between the customer and the merchant se- 
curely and cheaply. 

The billing service center shares a secret key 
K (Kms) with the customer (the merchant) and this 
key is known only to the customer (the merchant) 
and the billing service center. The billing service 
center has a certified public key Ky with the corre- 
sponding secret key A. 

A customer maintains a positive balance and au- 
thorizes charges against this account. When the 


billing service center receives an authorization by the 
customer, it checks the validity of the authorization, 
and debits the customer’s account by the amount of 
the price agreed to by both the customer and the 
merchant. The billing service center then credits the 
merchant’s account and sends an acknowledgement 
to the merchant. 

Since the customer shares a secret with the billing 
service center and does not have a certified public 
key, the billing service center may forge the autho- 
rization by a customer, which can not be judged by 
a third party. This kind of attack is more likely from 
an insider (e.g., a malicious system administrator of 
the billing service center) than from an outsider. It 
can be prevented using the audit method. More- 
over, since the amount of the payment is very low, 
the small cost due to this fraud can be covered by the 
billing service center, or the customer can change to 
another electronic payment service provider offering 
high quality services ?. 


5 Our protocols 


Before the transaction begins, the customer 
queries the merchant about the price of specific 
goods. Since we assume that neither the merchant 
nor the customer has a certified public key associ- 
ated with him, it is impossible for both of them to 
establish a secure channel for the price information. 
Sometimes it is important to prevent a merchant 
from knowing the identity of his customers. It is also 
important to prevent the eavesdropper from know- 
ing what the customer is purchasing and what the 
price is. We provide a weak form of a secure channel 
between the customer and the merchant by adopting 
the pseudonym concept [4]. A pseudonym is a nick- 
name of a principal (not his true identity). A prin- 
cipal can have many pseudonyms. When a customer 
opens an account in the billing service center, sev- 
eral pseudonyms are assigned to the customer and 
these pseudonyms are known only to the customer 
and the billing service center. These pseudonyms 
are used by the customer to inquire about price in- 
formation and to order goods from the merchants. 
Since the eavesdroppers and the merchants do not 
know the mapping between the pseudonyms and the 
true identity of a customer, the customer’s privacy 
is protected. 

This is a weak form of secrecy compared with the 


? There are many such billing service centers in the Internet. 
They compete with each other. 
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1.C—+ M: Ide, Ixz,Px? 
2. M + C : {Ide,M, Ie, Pe, Tm: ET x} x,,,11e: P21 Tm, ET 2 


Figure 1: Price Negotiation Protocol 


public key approach. But it is more efficient. The 
price negotiation protocol is shown in Figure 1. 

P, is either a number denoting the price of 
the item 2x; or a list denoting the price pol- 
icy of setting the price for the customer with 
pseudonym /d,. For example, P, can denote the 
list (student $0.5 member $1.0 nonmember $1.5). 
In the later case, the customer knows what price 
he should pay since it knows which class he be- 
longs to, while the adversary can not figure out 
what the price is for the customer with pseudonym 
Id,. This is also a weak form of privacy for the 
price information. The price policy is enforced by 
the billing service center since it knows which cat- 
egory the customer belongs to. We call the mes- 
sage {Id,, M, Iz, P2;Tm, ET zr} x, the price-form. 
In case the merchant has a public key, then the price- 
form can be signed by his secret key K71. We may 
send a checksum on (J;, Pz, Tm, £2Tz) to prevent the 
tuple from being modified by the adversaries during 
its transmission. Even without the checksum, any 
modification on the tuple will be detected by the 
billing service center and the adversaries gain noth- 
ing from their malicious attacks. 

Based on different communication paths among 
these three parties shown in Fig 2. we propose three 
protocols. 


5.1 Protocol one 


Before the transaction begins, the customer ob- 
tains the price-form from the merchant through the 
price negotiation protocol. Our first protocol in- 
cludes the following steps: The customer sends his 
payment authorization together with the price-form 
to the merchant; the merchant forwards this pay- 
ment authorization to the billing service center. The 
billing service center checks the validity of the au- 
thorization, debits the customer’s account by the 
amount specified in the authorization and credits the 
merchant’s account. After the merchant receives an 
acknowledgement from the billing service center, the 
merchant provides the goods (or services) to the cus- 
tomer. The billing service center also generates a 
random key used by the customer and the merchant 
to encrypt the communication between them. In this 
protocol, the merchant communicates with both the 
customer and the billing service center. There is no 


billing 
center 
3 
2 
— 
4 


Protocol one 


billing 
center 


2 





1 


billing 
center 


Protocol three 





Figure 2: Design alternatives 


M : orderform 

— B:orderform,Idc,M,{Ide,M, Kem, Tinh kms 

— M : {ok, Ide, M, Ir, Pr, Tp, {C, M, Kem Teoh xh ic 
C : {content(Iz) } ic. {C,Ms Kems To} x, 

if ok from B. 


Figure 3: Protocol one 


communication between the customer and the mer- 
chant. 

After running the protocol, C and M_ share 
key Kem, C can then decrypt the information 
sent to him by M; or M rejects C’s order 
since he does not have enough funds in his ac- 
count or there is an inconsistency between the 
order-form and the price-form. We call the to- 
ken {C,M,Iz,P2,ETz,Te, serialnum, priceform} j_, the 
order-form. The protocol is explained step by step: 


1. The customer creates a fund transfer authoriza- 
tion containing 


—the merchant’s and the customer’s identities; 
-the item x and the associated price P;; 
—a timestamp T, read from the customer’s clock; 


—the serial number for the order; and 
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-the price-form signed by the merchant during 
the price negotiation procedure. 


Double encryptions are used to guarantee that 
P, is agreed upon by both C and M. The mer- 
chant can not change it after it is signed. This 
is the order-form from C to M and is sent to 
B later for verification. A timestamp is used 
to guarantee the freshness of the price-form and 
the order-form [5]. The sertalnum serves two 
functions here: one is to serve as a “confounder” 
to stop password guessing attacks from mali- 
cious merchants or eavesdroppers [11]; another 
one is to make it easy for the customers to record 
their purchases (like the serial number in per- 
sonal checks). 


M sends to the billing service center the pay- 
ment agreement between C and M signed by 
both parties. Kym is the decryption key of C 
which is used to decrypt the encrypted infor- 
mation sent to C by M. It is encrypted to- 
gether with a timestamp by Ky, to guarantee 
the secrecy and freshness of Kem. Kem will 
be recorded with other records of this transac- 
tion by B. When B receives the authorization 
from C, it extracts the order-form and the price- 
form using the secret key K,5. Then it checks 
if the price-form is consistent with the order- 
form. This includes checking whether the prices 
are the same, and whether the price offer is still 
in effect. Moreover, it verifies the timeliness of 
the order-form. If the message is determined 
to be valid, B debits the customer’s account by 
the amount specified in P, and credits the mer- 
chant’s account. In case P, is a price list, B sets 
the price for the merchant according to the price 
policy. If the customer has not enough funds in 
his account or the customer is not eligible to pur- 
chase the goods (e.g., a customer under eighteen 
years old is not allow to buy pornographic mate- 
rials), B acknowledges to C and the transaction 
aborts. Otherwise, B goes to the next step. 


. B acknowledges to M that he has transferred 


funds to the merchant’s account by includ- 
ing the following fields in the acknowledge- 
ment form: the merchant’s identity and the 
customer’s pseudonym; the item and the cor- 
responding price; the timestamp and the en- 
crypted secure communication key between C 
and M. Double encryption here is to prevent 
C from getting {C,M, Kem, Ts} x, and obtain- 
ing the key K.m directly from B. It guarantees 
that C obtains the decryption key from M di- 


rectly. If this is not a requirement, then the 
double encryption is not necessary here. Since 
we include M inside {C, M, Kem; Tb} x43 M’s 
identity is also authenticated to the customer. 


4. M sends the decryption key to C. The encryp- 
tion file can be sent to C by M at any step 
during the protocol. 


Usually, at the end of transaction, the merchant 
should give the customer a receipt. The receipt 
serves as a function that the customer can prove 
to the merchant or a third party that the trans- 
action between the merchant and him did happen. 
In most of the cases the receipt is used by the cus- 
tomer to return goods to the merchant or to present 
the receipt to a third party for refund. But infor- 
mation goods have the special property that they 
can not be returned once purchased. Since the mer- 
chant does not have a public key, it is impossible 
for him to sign a verifiable receipt to the customer. 
Under our structure, the merchant can provide the 
customer a weak form of receipt. Because all trans- 
actions go through the billing service center, the re- 
ceipt can be provided by the billing service center 
to the customer if necessary. The receipt has the 
form {Id., M, Tx) P2y ET 2, Te} x1. The billing ser- 
vice center can also serve as a “witness” if a dispute 
occurs between the customer and the merchant. In 
this case, the billing service center does not have to 
sign the receipt. 

At the final step of the protocol, the merchant 
sends {content(I;)},_ to the customer. A dishon- 
est. customer may claim to the billing service center 
that he has not received the goods even through he 
did. The billing service center can ask the merchant 
to send the goods again. Unlike physical goods, in- 
formation goods are easy to replicate, and the mer- 
chant can send duplication of a given good many 
times. 

Neither the customer nor the merchant can mod- 
ify the price in the price-form or the order-form dur- 
ing the transaction, since otherwise the billing ser- 
vice center can detect the inconsistency and abort 
the transaction. 

If a dishonest merchant sells low-quality goods 
to the customer, the customer can complain to the 
billing service center. The billing service center who 
administrates all merchants can stop providing ser- 
vice to those merchants with poor reputations. 

A dishonest merchant may collude with other dis- 
honest merchants or dishonest customers by showing 
them the order-form from his customers. Since the 
merchant’s identity and a timestamp are included in 
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1.C + M:{C,M,Iz, Pr, ET zx, {C, serialnum, Tc} x, } 
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{c, M, Kem, Toh iced cmt Mw 


mb 
4. M + C : {content(Iz)} ic, {c, M, ReareTilve Es 


Ky 


Figure 4: Protocol one based on public key method 


the order-form, the order-form can not be reused by 
other merchants. 

The biggest threat from the adversary is the key 
guessing attack, since the format of the price-form 
and the order-form are predetermined. Although the 
exact value of T and serialnum may not be known 
in advance, a plausible range of values can be deter- 
mined. This structure property generally increases 
the vulnerability of these messages to a guessing at- 
tack. The vulnerability is worsened by the genera- 
tion of the keys such as KX, and Ky. Usually, a cus- 
tomer of the billing service center (here the merchant 
is a customer of the billing service center) chooses a 
password or a PIN number. This password or pin 
number, together with a random number, are applied 
to a one-way hash function, and thus the secret keys 
shared between the customer and the billing service 
center are generated. The structure properties and 
the way that the keys are generated make the proto- 
col weak against password-guessing attacks since all 
the attacks can be done off-line without being per- 
ceived. For example, an eavesdropper can collect the 
order-forms from the customer C' and take a guess of 
the key Kj. If {orderform},,, contains C and M, 
this means that his guess is right with high proba- 
bility. To prevent this kind of attack, we extend our 
protocol based on the public key cryptosystem. (only 
the billing service center has a public key.) The pub- 
lic key cryptosystem is known to be secure against 
the known plain-text attacks [8]. The modified pro- 
tocol is shown in Figure 4. 


5.2 Protocol two and protocol three 


Before the transaction begins, the customer ob- 
tains the price-form from the merchant through the 
price negotiation procedure. Protocol two is shown 
in Fig 5. The protocol consists of the following steps: 
In message 1, the customer sends the price-form from 
and his order-form to B directly. B checks the con- 
sistency between the order-form and the price-form 
which are signed by C and M respectively. If they 
are consistent, B debits C’s account and credits M’s 
account, and generates a key K», for secure commu- 
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1. C +B: {M, Ide, Iz, Ps; ET 2, Tm} x51 
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2.B—+C:{C,M,Iz,P2,Kem,To, balance} x,» 
{okie Mi Tage Pan Komi Tohrc. 

3. C + M: {ok, Ide, M, Iz, Ps, Kem, To} x...) 
{Ide,addr, Te} sc, 

4. M—C: {content(Iz)} x, 


Figure 5: Protocol two 


1.C + B:{M,Idc,Iz,Pr,ETz,Tm} x,y, 

{C, M, Iz, Pz, ETz,Te} x41 Id-, M 
2.B—+C:{C,M, Iz, Pz, Kem,T, balance}; , 
3. BM: {ok,Ide,M, Iz, Px Kems To} x.,., 
4. M—C: {content(Iz)} x... 


Figure 6: Protocol three 


nication between C’ and M. He then sends the key 
to C in message 2, and sends the acknowledgement 
form {ok, Ide,M, Ir, Px, Kem, To} x, to M. In mes- 
sage 3, C forwards the acknowledgement form to M 
so that M can check the validity of the form. M then 
sends the content of J, to C using the encryption key 
Kem in message 4. 

The only difference between protocol three and 
protocol two is that B sends the acknowledgement 
to the merchant directly without going through the 
customer. Protocol three is shown in Fig 6. Security 
analysis for these two protocols is exactly the same 
as that we did for protocol one. 


5.3 Discussion 


Our protocols are quite similar to those protocols 
designed for authentication in distributed systems. 
If the price policy set by the merchant is that the 
price is zero for every customer in a specific group, 
our payment protocols can function as authentica- 
tion protocols (to authenticate if a customer belongs 
to a group). In this case, protocol two is in the style 
of the protocol designed by Needham and Schroeder 
[15] and is the same as the Kerberos protocol [17]. 
Protocol one is in the style of the protocol designed 
by Otway and Rees [13]. Our electronic payment 
protocols can be regarded as extensions of the pro- 
tocols for authentication in distributed systems. The 
formal method [1] can also be applied to our proto- 
cols. Some practical authentication system such as 
Kerberos can be extended to handle micropayments 
if we add additional fields into the Kerberos message 
structure. This means that we do not have to build 
an electronic payment system from scratch, which 
will save us a lot of work for implementation and 
therefore reduce the transaction costs. 
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Protocol one is suitable for an electronic payment 
system in which the merchants are put together in 
the same realm. Protocol two is suitable for an elec- 
tronic payment system in which the customers are in 
the same realm. 

The “cheapness” of our protocols is achieved in 
the following aspects. 


e Communication complexity. The number of 
messages passing among the customer, the mer- 
chant, and the billing service center is optimal 


(9, 10]. 


Computation complexity and key management 
complexity. We base our protocols on the pri- 
vate key cryptosystems. Our protocol requires 
significantly less computation than its public 
key counterparts. The disadvantages introduced 
by using the private key cryptosystems are 
remedied by employing the properties unique to 
the information goods. The secrecy of the price 
negotiation between the customer and the mer- 
chant is guaranteed by the pseudonym concept, 
which can be implemented cheaply. The receipt 
of the purchase is achieved in a cheap way due 
to the following reasons. First, the information 
goods can not be returned once purchased. Sec- 
ond, the information goods are easy to copy. 
The merchant can send the information goods to 
a customer several times if the customer claims 
that he has not received the information goods 
which has been paid. 


Simple banking structure. We use a debit model 
consisting of three parties. This model reduces 
the interactions with the existing banking sys- 
tem, hence also reduces the transaction costs. 


6 Conclusions 


We have presented a set of protocols suitable for 
micropayments in distributed systems. Our proto- 
cols are “cheap” and satisfy the requirements that a 
payment system should have. We reduce the charg- 
ing cost in two ways. First, we analyze the trade- 
offs among different charging models and different 
cryptographic algorithms and base our choice on this 
analysis. Second, we observe the special properties 
unique to the information goods and optimize our 
protocols based on these observations. Our proto- 
cols are also natural extensions to the protocols for 
authentication in distributed systems. The scalabil- 
ity of the system based on our protocol suffers if the 
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system grows. Further study is needed to address 
this problem. 
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Introduction 


Many protocols have been proposed in the last year 
which address the problem of securely transferring 
money over a public network. Most of these schemes 
have similar goals: to enable transactions with 
properties similar to those achievable today using credit 
cards, to provide consumers and vendors with 
guarantees similar to those afforded by credit cards, or 
to translate existing payment mechanisms into 
electronic equivalents. The schemes vary widely in 
details; some schemes create electronic cash, some 
schemes work hard to provide anonymity for 
purchasers, some schemes protect consumers from 
exposing their underlying accounts to merchants, and 
some schemes ignore privacy issues altogether. 


This is all interesting and necessary, but it fails to 
address the problems of a market segment that I expect 
to grow rapidly, once it becomes at all possible: 
extremely low-priced walk-up transactions. The 
proposed payment schemes all come with fee schedules 
that limit transactions to be fairly valuable. In practical 
terms, for today’s systems, and today’s mechanisms for 
transactions, the fees come to a minimum of 
approximately twenty-five cents for credit-card-like 
transactions, and at least a penny for services that 
provide a level of aggregation before charging a credit 
card. Over time these fees are almost certain to drop, 
but the current performance of disks, processors, and 
networks suggest that these fees aren’t going to come 
down due to economic pressures alone: a system that 
can only handle a dozen transactions per second per 
computer needs to charge fees in this range in order to 
be profitable—and that’s the kind of transaction rate 
implied by systems that require non-repudiatable digital 
signatures. Increased performance over time will 
increase the transaction rate; I contend that it’s 


interesting to look at the results of applying that to 
decreasing the price of transactions. 


With fees in their current range, the minimum 
transaction is likely to remain between five cents and 
one dollar. For tangible goods, this is unlikely to be a 
problem; even penny candy costs a few cents these 
days! For information goods, however, the costs for 
manufacturing and delivery are quite small. If the 
overhead for billing could be reduced to the same level, 
what changes might take place in information delivery? 
Does it matter if the smallest transaction is five cents or 
a mil? 


I contend that it does matter. At five cents, one can 
decompose a daily newspaper into a few sections 
(sports, business, world news, local news) without 
significantly increasing the daily outlay for 
information. But this level of decomposition doesn’t 
change the nature of information delivery. At a mil, we 
can decompose the newspaper into individual articles, 
comic strips, and horoscopes. 


And this information marketplace isn’t limited to 
newspapers: individual stock quotes, background 
stories culled from the morgue, technical papers, 
historical commercial information, index retrieval, 
almost anything where the information production can 
either be automated, or where the market is large 
enough. An anarchic information provision world, 
where payment can be rendered not only for the 
information, but for the filtering to provide just the 
information that’s fit to download. 


A decade hence, assuming that computers (and their 
components) continue on the price and performance 
curves of the last two decades, the minimum 
transaction grain will be an order of magnitude smaller 
than it is today. The smallest transactions will be in the 
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sub-penny range. In a decade, we will see pricing by 
the web page. We can unbundle the newspaper and the 
magazine, derive revenue from the newspaper morgue, 
and sell information without restricting consumers to a 
subscription to a small number of sources. Citation and 
reference by hyperlink can replace quotation. “Fair 
use” photocopying can be replaced by links, and the 
information gets to the students that care at lower total 
cost, and with revenue returned to the author rather 
than the paper and toner companies. Editors, authors, 
and publishers become more independent, as an editor 
becomes anyone who can assemble a useful list of 
pointers to interesting documents, and find a market for 
that list. 


This, I argue, is inevitable. The alternative is not that 
information remain expensive and bundled, but that 
copyright become meaningless. Digital storage of 
information is cheaper than the paper it replaces, and 
your published works will be photocopied and 
scanned—as long as it remains overwhelmingly cost- 
effective to do so. 


I have a clear preference between these alternatives. 
Authors and editors need to be compensated in order to 
produce quality work. A scheme in which 
compensation continues to flow to the creators of a 
piece of work is superior to one in which compensation 
is incommensurate with use. The remaining question is 
whether the technology and the will to preserve 
copyright will leap ahead of the technology and the will 
to subvert it, or not. I can’t speak to matters of resolve, 
but I will speak to matters of technology: storage, 
scanning, and OCR technologies are running ahead of 
the pricing models for current schemes of electronic 
commerce. While electronic commerce will eventually 
realize the kinds of economies necessary to preserve 
copyright, it’s not certain that it won’t already be too 
late. 


Therefore, it becomes interesting to look at techniques 
for accelerating the move to sub-penny transactions. 
There are a few approaches that can be followed. 


First, we can look to aggregated service providers. 
CompuServe, America Online, and (soon) the 
Microsoft Network provide simple billing models for 
access to information. The main problem is that the 
information that they can pay for is information for 
which they have contracted, and information that they 
deliver. This makes it hard for smaller information 
providers to gain access to users, makes it hard for 
consumers to retain much privacy from their service 
provider, makes it hard for information providers to 
determine whether the level of use reported by the 
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service provider is accurate, and makes it hard for 
consumers to tell whether they are being accurately 
billed. Do consumers and vendors care about the 
privacy and accuracy issues? Not so much, today, but a 
good example of inappropriate behavior by an 
aggregated service provider might make people care. 


Or, we can look at Millicent for an alternative 
architecture that provides better accuracy guarantees 
and modest privacy guarantees, if you believe that your 
payment intermediary isn’t snooping all of your 
network traffic. 


Millicent overview 


To achieve privacy, control over expenses, guarantees 
of payment, and lots of other really good properties, it’s 
hard to beat cash. A good cheap scheme for digital cash 
would solve all of the problems right away, except for 
the problems caused by anonymous transactions, which 
any FBI or NSA agent will be happy to explain to you. 


The problem is, there is no good cheap scheme for 
digital cash. Any scheme for digital cash is going to 
boil down to a signed message from a bank that claims 
to be worth some amount. Checking the signature is 
going to be relatively easy (although not immediate), 
but that’s insufficient to tell whether a piece of digital 
cash is valid. Unlike real cash, duplicating digital cash 
is cheap and easy; you just send the number a second 
time to a different merchant. The bank can protect 
against double spending if the double-spender can be 
detected and assessed for the amount of duplication; 
this isn’t going to be enough to prevent largely 
anonymous users from spending the same electronic 
coin several thousand times, or from skipping out on 
their debts. In such cases, the bank would have to deny 
payment to merchants, or make good on such fraud, 
driving the transaction price up. To protect against this, 
merchants could check each coin with the bank, to 
make sure that it hasn’t been previously spent. This is 
going to add latency (due to queueing delays) and 
expense to a transaction system. 


One way to make duplicate checking cheaper is to 
allow everyone to do it. If a local check on a serial 
number sufficed, we wouldn’t have added much 
latency to the system. But we can’t do this with cash; 
the idea of cash is that it’s universal, and thus 
spendable at multiple vendors simultaneously. The first 
thing we’ll do in Millicent is to change this. 


Let’s define a new kind of currency, which we’ll call 
scrip. Scrip is like cash, in that it has some intrinsic 
value, but different in that it has that value only when 
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spent with a specific merchant. Like electronic cash, 
scrip will consist of a signed message attesting that a 
particular serial number holds a particular value. Unlike 
typical cash, the message will contain an expiration 
date, and a particular vendor with whom the scrip can 
be redeemed. 


Since we’re concerned with providing transactions in 
the small, we'll allow ourselves some _ other 
simplifications. Ordinarily, digital cash is signed in 
some way that permits easy verification of the 
authenticity of a coin. Since a piece of scrip is of value 
only to its creator, and since the value of a piece of 
scrip is small, we don’t need to be able to prove to 
anyone other than that vendor that a piece of scrip is 
authentic. We can assume that vendors are, in some 
way to be described later, controlled, and that 
consumers don’t buy scrip from vendors that have 
cheated them before; thus, a consumer’s risk in holding 
scrip from a vendor is limited to the face value of that 
scrip. 


The best analogies to scrip are transit-system fare cards, 
pre-paid phone cards, and manufacturer coupons. A 
piece of scrip represents pre-paid value, whose 
authenticity is of interest only to the vendor, as long as 
the consumer is confident that it came from a 
trustworthy source. The vendor can employ whatever 
technology is appropriate to ensure authenticity and 
non-duplication. 


In the scheme we propose for Millicent, the authenticity 
is guaranteed by a secret key. Since we don’t need to 
prove the value to anyone other than the single 
merchant, it suffices to compute a_ signature 
incorporating a special secret. We propose that 
computing MD-5 of the plain text of the scrip followed 
by a secret key is sufficient, although any one-way hash 
function will suffice. Encryption would also suffice, but 
would be slower and might give us more trouble 
exporting the system. 


To avoid duplication, the vendor will keep bit vectors 
corresponding to subranges of the issued serial numbers 
for scrip. As scrip expires (or becomes fully spent) the 
bit vectors can be discarded. This allows us to limit the 
storage requirements for a piece of scrip to an 
amortized 1+¢ bits. This permits the vendor to keep the 
database of valid scrip in main memory, speeding up 
transactions. 


This leaves us with one big problem: buying scrip for a 
particular vendor. We can’t buy it directly from the 
vendor, because that would commit us to large accounts 
with vendors, tying consumers down to large 
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information providers. To get around this, we postulate 
scrip brokers: agents who buy contracts from vendors 
to produce scrip. 


Millicent scrip 


Scrip in Millicent has to be unforgeable, unusable if 
copied, and inexpensive to create and validate. By 
using message digest functions as our primary form of 
encryption, and using shared-key cryptography when 
cryptography is necessary, we attempt to satisfy these 
requirements. A piece of scrip in Millicent consists of 
several parts. The scrip must identify the vendor, the 
expiration date, the value, and a small amount of 
information about the consumer. This information is 
intended to be limited to just the information necessary 
to satisfy requirements of age, location of residence (for 
sales tax and tariff purposes), and information needed 
to qualify for certain discounts, such as student status. 
Even so, some of this information may be sensitive for 
certain consumers; thus, we want to make sure that any 
portion of the data that the user wants to transmit only 
in encrypted form can be so transmitted. 


For administrative purposes, and purposes of making 
change easily, it is desirable to create session keys. For 
this purpose, the first two parts of a piece of scrip are a 
session id and a session key. The session id serves to 
remind the vendor how to compute the session key. We 
propose that the session id contain in it the expiration 
date and a unique session number; if the vendor has a 
mapping from ranges of session numbers to secrets, the 
session key is just the result of signing the session id 
using the corresponding secret. 


Let’s introduce some notation. H will be a message- 
digest function, probably MD-5. SessionID will be the 
string corresponding to the session id; it includes N, the 
session number. The vendor remembers secrets X(N), 
where the mapping depends only on, say, the high- 
order bits of N, and remembers them as long as the 
expiration period for all sessions that have those high- 
order bits lasts. 


Then the session key, k, is just H(SessionID*X(N)), 
where * denotes concatenation; this is what we mean by 
“signing a string (in this case, SessionID) with X(N)”. 


The remaining session information contains the vendor 
and consumer information. This information we denote 
by Info; when transmitting Info, we allow the consumer 
and vendor to decompose Info into encrypted and 
unencrypted pieces however it suits them, so long as 
Info can be recovered intact. When encrypting, the 
encryption should use k as the key. 
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Finally, we have to encode a coin. A coin, Coin, is a 
string containing a value, and a serial number Z. 
Additionally, we compute a coin key, j, a signature 
witnessing that Coin belongs to the current session. 
This signature is the result of computing 
H(SessionID“Info*Coin*X(Z)). For coins minted by a 
broker, we require that Z=N; we strongly recommend 
that X(Z) equal X(N) only when Z=N. That is, the same 
secret applies to a range of Z or N; we recommend that 
Z and N not be chosen in the same range except when 
equal, and that vendors choose distinct secrets for 
distinct ranges. 


When a consumer wants to spend a piece of scrip, she 
sends SessionID, Info, Coin, and j to the vendor 
together with a request Req, and _— signs 
SessionID“Info*Coin’j*Req with k. Note that Info and 
Req may be sent partially encrypted under k; Req may 
contain instructions requesting that parts of the reply be 
encrypted. If any change is due to the consumer, the 
vendor sends new values for Coin and j back to the 
consumer along with the results of the request; to allow 
the consumer to check authenticity of the response, the 
whole response should be signed with k. Note that the 
new value for Coin will have a fresh serial number, and 
a (typically) decremented value. 


Since H is a cryptographically strong message digest 
function, no one can create valid scrip without knowing 
X(Z) and X(N). In particular, no one can determine a 
session key without X(N), and no consumer can 
successfully find the matching value for a coin key 
after modifying SessionID, Info, or Coin. Thus, only 
parties knowing X(Z) (i.e., the vendor and broker 
licensed to create scrip for a subrange) can set Info and 
Coin; no one other than the vendor can change the 
monetary value of a piece of scrip or tamper with the 
consumer information. By choosing X(Z) different 
from X(N), the vendor prevents the broker from 
upgrading the value of consumer-held scrip; the vendor 
can now verify that all scrip for which X(Z) is a shared 
secret has Z=N, and the coin contains the value agreed 
to in the contract between the vendor and the broker. 


Vendors may want to encrypt portions of their replies 
to requests, to prevent announcing their proprietary 
data to the world. For data which is “nearly public”, 
that is, for data where the consumer has not requested 
privacy, it may suffice to encrypt the data with a single 
key for all users, and sell consumers that key encrypted 
by the session key. 


We propose that for transmission of keys, it may be 
more efficient, and sufficiently secure, to use H and k 
as a pseudo one time pad. That is, by choosing and 
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transmitting a random string, t, H(t*k) can be exclusive 
or-ed with a piece of data of the same length as the 
result in order to securely restrict transmission of that 
data to parties that know k. We particularly see an 
application of this to brokers, who need to transmit 
values for SessionID, Info, Coin, j, and k to consumers 
who have just bought scrip; of these, only k and some 
pieces of Info need to travel securely. The secure pieces 
of Info can be encrypted under k; the transmission of k 
must be accomplished securely, or else anyone 
observing that transmission could spend the scrip. Our 
current prototype implementation uses the one-time pad 
technique for encrypting k. 


Validation of scrip is straightforward: SessionID is used 
to recover k, by signing SessionID with X(N); since N 
is part of SessionID, this can be found. Info, if partially 
encrypted, is reconstructed using k, and SessionID, 
Info, Coin, Req and j are signed using k and matched 
against the transmitted value. A match proves that the 
sender either knew k, or retransmitted an old request, 
which would therefore be using a previously spent 
serial number. Additionally, SessionID, Info, and Coin 
are checked for tampering by comparing j to the 
signature using X(Z) of SessionID, Info, and Coin. 
Finally, Z is checked against the bit vector for 
freshness; if it is not fresh, this is either a replay, or an 
attempt by the consumer to respend used scrip. 


Money 


To make the system work, actual money needs to 
change hands sometimes, and real signatures are 
needed to insure that these transfers are authorized and 
correspond to desired consequences. 


To buy vendor scrip from a broker, the consumer needs 
some broker scrip. The consumer buys broker scrip by 
using some higher-priced form of electronic commerce 
(DigiCash, NetBill, the Visa/Microsoft protocol, SSL, 
whatever), which hopefully provides the ability to 
transmit k securely. After that, the consumer trades 
broker scrip for vendor scrip as needed, typically 
receiving lots of change, and a smaller quantity of 
vendor scrip. As mentioned above, this vendor scrip 
will have its own values for SessionID, Info, Coin, j, 
and k; at least k must be transmitted securely. We 
anticipate that consumers (or their browsers) will tune 
the policies of their software to buy enough scrip to 
cover some modest but anticipated number of 
transactions with the vendor; quantity discounts from 
the broker (or high markup on small purchases) will 
encourage scrip purchasers in this direction. This helps 
limit the transaction rate seen by brokers to an 
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acceptable level. We anticipate that typical purchases 
will be in the range of five to ten dollars when buying 
broker scrip, and approximately one cent when buying 
vendor scrip. 


In order to sell vendor scrip, the broker needs to acquire 
a license to produce scrip. The license needs to be 
enforceable through normal business practices; we 
expect that both pre-paid and consignment sale of scrip 
licenses will occur, with the choice being made by the 
broker based on past sales volumes and experience. We 
expect the development of a standard license for small- 
time information vendors; we anticipate that this will be 
a consignment sale, and that there will be a 
conventional discount to brokers for this scrip. 


A license consists of a range of N, the secret X(N) for 
that range, an expiration period, an agreement as to 
what information Info should contain, and either a fixed 
value for each piece of scrip in the range or a maximum 
total value for all broker-produced scrip in the range 
and a value bound for individual pieces of scrip. As the 
system scales, it may become necessary for brokers to 
refer consumers to other brokers to satisfy scrip 
requests; in that case, the consumer’s broker may offer 
to establish a small account with the vendor’s broker 
for purposes of completing this transaction. 


Rekeying, refreshing, and redemption 


In order to protect consumer information requests from 
the broker, consumers may want to rekey their scrip 
from a vendor using public-key technology. Vendors 
can be expected to accommodate this request, at a small 
price; all that’s involved is choosing a new value for N, 
in a range not licensed to any broker, recomputing j and 
k, and transmitting the new SessionID, Info, Coin, j, 
and k, with the new k traveling encrypted. The 
encryption can either be an exclusive-or against a 
random string provided to the vendor under the 
vendor’s public key, or encryption under a public key 
specified by the user. Unfortunately, this last is 
susceptible to a man-in-the-middle attack by the broker; 
since the only reason to rekey is to divorce your 
requests from observation by the broker, this may be 
inadequate, depending on the threat model we ascribe 
to our broker. The former has the disadvantage that it 
places the heavier computational load on the vendor, 
which doesn’t scale as well. However, it is immune to 
man-in-the-middle attack. 


Refreshing is similar, except that there’s no 
requirement that the new k be strongly encrypted; the 
total value of the remaining scrip is decreasing, so 
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there’s less reason to be concerned about chaining keys 
than is typical in cryptographic protocols. We anticipate 
that refreshing soon-to-expire scrip will be a low-cost 
operation; vendors may, in fact, prefer to garbage 
collect subranges to eliminate the storage of bit vectors, 
and thus may be willing to refresh for free. 


At some point, a browser may determine that certain 
scrip is unlikely to ever be of use. At this time, the 
consumer might like to redeem the vendor scrip for 
broker scrip. As part of a broker’s license for vendor 
scrip, vendors receive a small license for generating 
broker scrip in order to redeem unused scrip. This scrip 
can either be spent by the consumer in the normal way, 
or merged with the consumer’s existing broker scrip. 
It’s likely that there will be a stiffer fee for these 
actions, to limit traffic and encourage careful heuristic 
design for scrip purchase and return. 


Problems 


We’ve seen that consumers can’t easily cheat in this 
system: if H is strong, consumers can’t create scrip, 
they can’t alter scrip, and they can’t respend scrip. But 
who’s to blame when something does go wrong? 
Vendors would be well-advised to anticipate that a 
certain fraction of transactions will get dropped at an 
awkward moment; the consumer’s computer or 
network connectivity will fail, and the consumer both 
won’t get what she wanted, and won’t receive the 
change owed to her. To ameliorate this, vendors should 
keep an in-memory log of hash values for recent 
transactions, and generally allow replay of any 
transaction, or at least be willing to return the change 
from that transaction if the information previously 
delivered is now uselessly stale, as long as the request 
exactly matches the previous request. 


If a consumer apparently tries to respend scrip, there 
are a few possible reasons: 


1) the consumer could be cheating—this is what we’re 
trying to catch. 


2) the consumer could be confused—by permitting 
replay, we solve some of this; by writing browsers that 
are careful, we avoid a lot of this. 


3) the broker could be selling the consumer used or 
bogus scrip—this is a problem that needs to be 
monitored, making sure that the vendor keeps track of 
whether clients of particular brokers have more trouble 
than others. Consumers who have done nothing wrong 
should insist that their broker make good on rejected 
scrip; if the broker won’t, find another broker. 
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4) the vendor could be cheating by reporting valid, 
unspent scrip as bogus or spent—this is the flip side of 
problem 3, and one that brokers need to be on the 
lookout for. We anticipate that most brokers will refund 
scrip to the consumer, until they develop a suspicion of 
either the vendor or the consumer. If the former, the 
broker can warn customers wanting vendor scrip of 
apparent problems with the vendor, demand _ better 
licensing terms, or stop doing business with the vendor. 
If the latter, the broker stops doing business with the 
customer. Consumers can’t tell the difference between 
3 and 4, except that their broker will be more helpful in 
case 4. 


5) the cryptographic system in use could be 
insufficiently strong, or the security of the computers 
involved in producing or holding secrets may be 
inadequate. Stay vigilant. 


Performance 


In the scheme outlined above, if no data is encrypted, 
the cost of a normal purchase is 3 hash functions for 
validation, and 1 to make change, plus the table 
lookups. Buying scrip from a broker is similar, plus the 
scrip generation costs: 2 hash functions to produce j 
and k, and one more using the suggested one-time pad 
encryption method for keys. Given current MD-5 
speeds, this should permit transaction rates in the 
multiple hundreds per second. There are on the order 
of 3*10*8 seconds per year, so we should be able to 
support around 1011 transactions per year. We’ll 
divide by a factor of 10 to allow for idle time; this still 
leaves 10%10 transactions per year (contrastingly, a 
system involving a single public-key encryption per 
transaction using 768-bit keys will be lucky to reach 
10*9 transactions). If each transaction at a broker is 
worth 10%-4 dollars (which is one percent of a penny 
transaction), the gross margin (I think that’s the right 
term) is still 10%6 dollars per year, which should be 
enough to pay for the loaded cost of one computer. The 
transactions at vendors are much more profitable, 
although the load might be lower, and the transaction 
size is much smaller. Still, even at 10%-3 dollars per 
transaction, 10%9 transactions pays for the hardware 
and a person to keep it running; 10%10 transactions 
makes a lot of money for someone. 


Extensions 


By adding more information to Coin, vendors can use 
scrip as a mechanism to deliver coupons: you bought 
the first page of this article, so here’s some scrip that 
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buys you the second page at half price, if you use it in 
the next hour. 


By using the techniques of scrip without brokers, even 
vendors that prefer a subscription model can prevent 
subscribers from allowing unrestricted use of accounts 
by others. Once someone gives away their scrip, they 
can’t use it any more, because the serial number won’t 
match. Thus, at the very least, this solves the problem 
of someone at a university posting their access code for 
subscription to a service for all to use, without requiring 
the imposition of severe rate limiting for subscribers. 


As computers get faster, we can extend Millicent-like 
techniques into lower-priced service domains. At 
around the time that conventional techniques begin to 
be able to handle the problems of by-the-page 
information purchase, we'll be ready to handle the 
problems of paying for bandwidth by the hop, or 
paying for electronic mail forwarding. At least, we’ll be 
able to handle these problems for source-routed 
networks. 


Conclusions 


The big new idea here is that cryptography can be 
useful to send yourself a message via an untrusted 
intermediary. Pushing the cost of storing infrequently- 
accessed information off to the client allows the servers 
to run quickly: the network acts as a perfect prefetch 
unit for loading your memory with the necessary state 
for the next operation. By way of example, a syndicated 
horoscope column may have tens of millions of 
readers; a server that had to store all of this information 
about subscribers might buckle under the seek time of 
accessing subscriber records. Pushing it off to clients 
allows us to have the salient parts of the database arrive 
in memory precisely when needed, at the small cost of 
verifying that the information hasn’t been tampered 
with. 


The secondary idea is that a service can help aggregate 
the transactions into a grain large enough to be 
acceptable to more conventional transaction handlers, 
without providing complete information about the 
transaction to the service. By making fund transfer 
explicit in each retrieval, all parties involved can 
instantly tell when they’re being cheated; by limiting 
the scale of transaction, consumers can control the 
level of risk they accept. 
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Abstract. We present an architecture for 
electronic catalogs, called Smart Catalogs and 
Virtual Catalogs. Smart catalogs are 
searchable, annotated combinations of 
machine-readable and machine-sensible 
product data. Virtual catalogs dynamically 
retrieve information from multiple smart 
catalogs and present this product data in a 
unified manner with its own look and feel, not 
that of the source smart catalogs. These 
virtual catalogs do not store product data from 
smart catalogs directly (except when caching 
for performance); instead virtual catalogs 
obtain current product data from smart 
catalogs to satisfy specific customer queries. 
Customers interact with smart catalogs and 
virtual catalogs through WWW or other 
interfaces. Product data is disseminated 
through the architecture using ACL (Agent 
Communication Language). In particular, 
ACL is used to communicate queries and 
answers among smart catalogs and virtual 
catalogs. 


1. Introduction. 


We present an architecture for smart catalogs 
and virtual catalogs that supports cross-search 
of multiple catalogs. 


First let us consider how electronic catalogs 
are currently organized. Typically, these 
catalogs use ordinary World Wide Web 
(WWW) protocols and clients, such as Mosaic 
and Netscape. Each document, called a page, 
contains desired information or pointers to 
other pages, hopefully getting the user closer 
to the desired information. Typically, the 
World Wide Web (WWW) resembles a giant 
menu system, where each document behaves 
like a menu of links to other documents that 
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hopefully get the user closer to the 
information desired. Each vendor maintains 
its own (collection of) catalogs. There may 
not be uniformity even among multiple 
divisions of the same company, let alone 
among multiple companies manufacturing or 
selling comparable products. 


There are a variety of limitations of this 
typical approach to electronic catalogs. It is 
hard to find what you are looking for. You 
have to figure out where to start. For 
example, in order to find information about a 
particular product, you must separately visit 
each vendor of that product, and then navigate 
through that vendor's Web space to find the 
desired product. Making such navigation 
more difficult is that each vendor organizes its 
Web space differently. 


Few catalogs have the ability to search by 
content (i.e., reverse-search). Reverse-search 
is typically by keywords. Keyword searching 
techniques, such as WAIS, are only of limited 
help, as they require that the user phrase the 
query using the terminology of the each data 
source, and vendors tend to use differing 
terminology from each other to describe 
products. A notable exception is Danish 
International's BingoSearch, which allows 
parameter-based search of a single catalog. 
Except for centralized catalog schemes that 
force a uniform catalog structure among 
multiple vendors, there is no fielded capability 
for cross-catalog search. 


Our approach is to support reverse-search (i.e., 
search by content) of multiple vendor catalogs 
based on a deeper understanding of the 
contents of these catalogs. 
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Figure 1. Smart Catalog and Brokering Architecture for Electronic Commerce 


The following section describes the overall 
architecture of a Smart Catalog. Section 3 
describes the concept of a Virtual Catalog. 
Section 4 contains a usage scenario of Smart 
Catalogs and Virtual Catalogs. Section 5 
describes the current status and future work of 
this project. Section 6 gives our conclusions. 


2. Architecture. 


Our architecture is illustrated in Figure 1. It 
consists of agents communicating with 
facilitators, plus other components, such as 
data sources and user interfaces, that interact 
with the collection of agents and facilitators. 
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The communication language used by the 
agents in our architecture is Agent 
Communication Language (ACL). ACL 
consists of the Knowledge Query and 
Manipulation Language (KQML), the 
Knowledge Interchange Format (KIF), and a 
set of Ontologies. KQML consists of 
performatives, such as ask-one, ask-all, 
and te11, that describe the nature of the 
action to be taken. KQML has the role of the 
communication language in CORBA. KIF is 
based on First-Order Predicate Calculus and is 
the content language we use with KQML. 
KIF is powerful enough to contain or to 
encapsulate any other content language, so 
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that any information may be obtained from the 
information source, translated to the desired 
format, and transmitted to the requester, 
assuming the necessary components exist. 
Each product database is described by an 
Ontology (another term for ontology is 
"controlled vocabulary"), which defines the 
database, its structure, the terms used in it, and 
how they relate to each other. You can think 
of KIF as the "grammar,"' KQML as the 
"verbs," and ontologies as the "nouns" and 
"adjectives" that comprise the language for 
interoperating agents in our architecture. 


Each Facilitator in our architecture acts as a 
broker. Facilitators perform routing, 
reasoning, and translation. A facilitator stores 
agent-provided advertisements of coverage in 
a knowledge base along with relevant 
ontologies. The facilitator uses these 
advertisements to determine which agents can 
support a particular request. And it translates 
requests into the language and terminology 
used by each responding agent and also 
translates responses into the language and 
terminology used by the requesting agent. A 
facilitator will decompose requests requiring 
action by multiple agents and then compose 
the responses for the requester. 


Product data is stored in databases, for easy 
search and maintenance. Such data includes 
structured information, parameters, text, 
pictures, sound, video, etc. Each product 
database communicates with a Catalog Agent 
using its native language, such as SQL. The 
Catalog Agent performs 3 roles: It advertises 
the coverage of a product database; it 
understands queries and translates them into 
the language of the product database, and it 
packages answers from the product database 
in a standard format. 


Someone using a WWW client, such as 
Mosaic or Netscape, will connect to a User 
Agent using the ordinary WWW protocols 
HTTP and HTML. The User Agent will 
present the user with an HTML form, either 
static or dynamically created. The user will 
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describe the desired object using an HTML 
form. When responses come back from the 
facilitator, the User Agent will prepare 
dynamically created HTML documents with 
those responses. 


We define four types of ontologies. Base 
ontologies are used to define common terms, 
such as engineering math, legal terminology, 
standard terms and conditions. Base 
ontologies are shared among all uses of this 
approach and are created by universities and 
research laboratories. Domain ontologies 
contain terms common to all or most vendors 
in an area, such as CPU speed, RAM size, or 
disk storage capacity. Typically domain 
ontologies are created by standards bodies and 
trade associations. Product ontologies 
contain company-specific terminology and 
refer to domain ontologies, such as NuBus 
cards for the Apple Macintosh. Individual 
companies create product ontologies, although 
other companies may refer to them. 
Translation ontologies are used to translate 
specific terms used in one ontology or 
information source to related terms used in 
another ontology or information source.* For 
example, a translation ontology may describe 
how to use an SVGA monitor (a PC standard) 
on a Macintosh. Individual companies create 
translation ontologies to enable them to 
compete in other markets. We expect there to 
be service organizations that create and 
maintain product ontologies and translation 
ontologies on behalf of other organizations. 


3. Virtual Catalogs. 


One important problem with using the WWW 
for product catalogs is the interaction between 
manufacturers and distributors or retailers. 
Consider a retailer that sells products from 
multiple manufacturers. The retailer will want 


* The term "articulation axiom" is sometimes used to 
refer to entries in a translation ontology. Translation 
ontologies may be used to create an ontology algebra 
supporting translation across multiple ontologies. 
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to include product information from each 
manufacturer in its product catalog. 
Replicating all this product information in the 
retailers catalog would incur a considerable 
storage and maintenance cost. The natural 
approach using the WWW is for the retailer to 
hyperlink to each manufacturer's catalog so 
that the customer may obtain detailed product 
specifications. 


There are several problems with the hyperlink 
approach. First, the customer may get "lost" 
within the manufacturer's webspace and not 
know how to get back to the retailer. Second, 
the manufacturer does not know the context of 
the customer's interactions with the retailer. 
Third, the customer may stumble upon a how- 
to-order page provided by the manufacturer, 
and wind up ordering from someone other 
than the original retailer. Fourth, if the 
customer does make it back to the original 
retailer by using the "back" button, no 
information determined at the manufacturer's 
site is carried along with the customer, such as 
the desired product configuration. Fifth, if the 
customer gets back to the retailer through the 
manufacturer's how-to-order page, the retailer 
does not know the original context of the 
interaction with the customer (e.g., other 
products selected for order in this same 
session). 


One approach to multivendor catalogs is the 
integrated approach, where all the catalogs are 
stored on one site using one implementation. 
A notable example is by Open Market. An 
alternative is to provide some mechanism for 
manufacturers to respond to specific queries 
by retailers to satisfy customer requests for 
product information. This approach can be 
based on a business relationship between the 
retailer and the manufacturer. This approach 
is the one we take in a Virtual Catalog. 


Virtual catalogs allow retrieval of product data 
using a distributor's catalog by combining 
information from multiple manufacturers' 
catalogs. This retrieval is performed 
dynamically, upon the user's request, based on 
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the user's search criteria, using the 
terminology of the distributor or any 
connected vendor, and will retrieve data from 
any relevant connected vendor. Therefore, the 
distributor's virtual catalog is always kept up- 
to-date and in synchrony with each 
manufacturer's smart catalog. The distributor 
can choose to display all of a manufacturer's 
products or only a subset of those products. 


With virtual catalogs, the distributor maintains 
control over the interaction with the user. The 
user never interacts directly with the 
manufacturer's catalog. Instead, the 
manufacturer's information is retrieved on 
demand and is presented to the user with the 
distributor's look and feel, not the individual 
look and feel of each manufacturer. The 
relationship between the user, virtual catalog, 
and smart catalogs is shown in Figure 2. 


There are two key business relationships in the 
Virtual Catalog world, and many supporting 
business relationships. The two key business 
relationships are between the customer and the 
retailer (the virtual catalog), and between the 
retailer and the manufacturer (the smart 
catalog). Processes may exist in the virtual 
catalog to bridge these relationships. For 
example, orders from customers may trigger 
resupply EDI transactions to the manufacturer. 
Or the order may be forwarded to the 
manufacturer for drop shipment of the product 
directly to the customer. In addition, there are 
supporting business relationships. For 
example, if credit cards are used for payment, 
the customer has a relationship with the 
issuing bank, and the retailer has a relationship 
with the acquiring bank, and the two banks 
have a relationship for clearing the credit card 
charge. Similarly, there are relationships for 
order fulfillment, shipment, etc. 


Virtual catalogs are appropriate for retailers 
and distributions, but they also enable new 
business models. A virtual distributor may 
operate using a virtual catalog and business 
relationships for order fulfillment, shipment, 
etc. The virtual distributor may not even have 
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Figure 2. Virtual Catalogs. 


any inventory, warehouse, etc. The virtual 
distributor could be a completely 
computerized setup, automatically providing 
product information using manufacturers' 
catalogs, taking orders and arranging for order 
fulfillment and payment. 


4. Scenarios. 


Consider a customer's request for color 
PostScript inkjet printers for the Macintosh 
costing under $1000. The User Agent will 
translate the query into KIF and submit it to a 
Facilitator. The Facilitator handling the query 
will consult its knowledge base for the 
facilitators or agents that can handle this 
request. For example, the Facilitator may 
transmit the request to the Catalog Agents for 
Apple and for Hewlett-Packard. The Catalog 
Agent will then interrogate the product 
database and translate the answer into KIF. 
For example, the Hewlett-Packard Catalog 
Agent may respond with the description of the 
HP 560C printer. The Apple Catalog Agent 
may respond with the Apple Color StyleWriter 
Pro. The facilitator will then collect these 
responses for the User Agent, which will 
package the responses in HTML for the 
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Mosaic client. The user agent and facilitator 
are provided by the virtual catalog company. 
The catalog agents and product databases are 
provided by the manufacturers as part of their 
smart catalogs. 


A customer may instead be interested in color 
PostScript laser printers for the Macintosh for 
under $3000. As of this publication, such 
printers cost around $5000, but prices are 
dropping. So the customer may request 
notification when any such printer is newly 
announced, or is lowered in price. This 
request will be stored in the relevant 
facilitator's knowledge base. When a 
manufacturer announces a new product, it will 
have a catalog agent send a message with the 
announcement and any changes to the 
advertisement of the agent to the facilitator. 
The facilitator will then send appropriate 
notifications to those parties who have 
expressed interest in this news. 


Notice that the facilitator notification scheme 
is symmetric. Catalog agents express interest 
in being given product data queries. User 

agents express interest in being given product 
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data announcements. The same notification 
scheme is used for both types of activities. 


Operators of virtual catalogs have several 
alternative models for paying for their 
operation. The operator may take and process 
orders and use the markup on the transaction. 
Alternatively, the operator may make money 
merely by providing information. (When 
information is free, search is valuable.) The 
operator may charge manufacturers, either a 
fixed fee or per referral. The operator may 
charge customers, either by subscription or per 
search. The operator may sell demographic 
information on customers or on searches to 
market research firms, manufacturers, 
retailers, or trade associations. Of course, an 
operator may obtain revenues from multiple of 
these approaches. 


5. Current status. 


The architecture of smart catalogs and virtual 
catalogs is an application of the facilitator 
architecture long in use in Logic Group of 
Stanford University's Computer Science Dept. 
The facilitator architecture has been 
demonstrated in the domains of software 
interoperability and concurrent engineering. It 
is now being applied to the domain of 
electronic commerce as part of Stanford's 
Center for Information Technology's (CIT) 
efforts on CommerceNet. 


Several smart catalogs have been built in 
collaboration with several companies in the 
domains of workstations, test and 
measurement equipment, and semiconductors. 


We are extending this work by creating a 
collection of smart catalogs for several 
manufacturers, a virtual catalog for a retailer, 
and a domain ontology for a trade association. 


Please contact Arthur Keller by e-mail at 
arkécs.stanford.edu or by WWW at 
http://logic.stanford.edu/cnet. html 
for more information. 
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6. Conclusion. 


We have described an architecture for 
electronic catalogs for multiple companies that 
interoperate. Companies create smart catalogs 
of searchable, machine-sensible product 
information. Retailers and distributors create 
virtual catalogs that provide customers with 
product information dynamically requested 
from manufacturers’ smart catalogs. Virtual 
catalogs provide a new degree of interaction 
between manufacturers and retailers or 
distributors. Virtual catalogs enable new 
business relations and new business models. 
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Abstract 

Electronic commerce needs electronic meeting 
places to conduct business. To be useful, such meeting 
places must be safe for all participants and for hosts 
(owners of places). In this paper we discuss safety issues 
for participants and hosts. We then describe a system we 
are building, Safe Tcl, that will allow the construction of 
electronic meeting places with a range of safety proper- 
ties. Safe Tcl has two attractive properties. First, it uses a 
simple security model based on “padded cells” that 
allows participants to coexist and interact safely. Second, 
Tcl makes it easy to integrate the numerous facilities 
required in an electronic meeting place such as integrity 
verification and authentication. 


1 The Problem Of Safety 


Electronic commerce, like human commerce, needs 
“safe places” where participants can meet to conduct 
business. The safety of a place can be measured by e.g.: 

- Whether the host is protected against malicious or 
erroneous actions of individual participants. 

- Whether participants are protected from each oth- 
ers’ malicious or erroneous actions, and whether partici- 
pants can be coerced by other participants to release, 
against their free will or without their knowledge and 
agreement, valued resources they carry with them 
(including information). 

- Whether participants are protected from the actions 
of the host, both malicious and erroneous. 

Tools for constructing safe meeting places for elec- 
tronic commerce will become increasingly important as 
electronic commerce becomes more widely used. We 
believe that the basic security mechanisms for privacy, 
authentication, integrity checking and non-repudiation 
are relatively well understood. However, how to com- 
bine these mechanisms into higher level policies is less 
clear. Therefore, at this stage it is useful to create tools 
that allow experimentation and rapid prototyping as well 
as the construction and deployment of completed elec- 
tronic commerce systems. Experience from human based 
commerce systems may be a useful guide in constructing 
electronic meeting and in choosing which tools to pro- 
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vide. We show how each safety problem identified above 
can be addressed in a computational context by drawing 
parallels from current common practice. 

Currently, the human host and participants are pro- 
tected from malicious intent of a participant by ensuring 
that no coercion tools (weapons etc.) are brought into the 
meeting place. Without a means for coercion there is no 
way for one participant to force another participant to 
release valued resources (such as the $1 million they are 
carrying in a briefcase) or information they own. Also, 
without means for coercion, there is no way for one par- 
ticipant to coerce the host to deny service or subvert its 
service to another participant. The equivalent in compu- 
tational systems is to place each participant (or group of 
mutually trusting participants) in a separate environment 
(padded cell”’), thus restricting their ability to manipu- 
late the state of other participants or the host. Function- 
ality in an environment is restricted to remove any 
method for a participant inside the environment to harm 
another participant outside the environment. To enable 
communication between participants, environments are 
extended with controlled communication channels that 
only allow legitimate communication. 

Protecting a human participant from the host is cur- 
rently achieved through insurance and liability based 
mechanisms. Upon entry into a meeting place the partic- 
ipant is at risk of being coerced by the owner of the place 
to divulge information or to part with valued resources. 
These risks can be ameliorated by insurance or liability 
shifting arrangements, or by bonding. Similar mecha- 
nisms can be implemented in an electronic commerce 
system: a third party can offer insurance covering aspects 
of electronic business such as compromise of a transac- 
tion or participant owned resources by a host. Since these 
mechanisms are based on authentication, integrity 
checking and privacy, a system that provides access to 
these building blocks suffices. 


2 Tel And Tk 


Tcl [1] is an interpreted scripting language originally 
developed by Ousterhout at UC Berkeley, widely used 
for rapid application development. Tcl is easy to extend 
and one of its most popular extensions, Tk, is very pop- 
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ular for rapidly constructing highly interactive GUI com- 
ponents for programs. 

Tcl programs are portable between systems on 
which a Tcl interpreter is implemented. Tel programs are 
strings, as is all data manipulated by a Tcl program. Tcl 
programs can thus be input data for other Tcl programs, 
and Tcl programs can be generated by Tcl programs and 
executed on the fly or transported in textual form. The 
global data state of a Tcl execution can be obtained and 
saved as a Tcl script, which when executed, restores the 
State to what it was when the script was created. 


3 Borenstein’s And Rose’s Safe Tcl 


Safe Tcl is an extension of Tcl created by Borenstein 
and Rose [2] to allow safe execution of programs trans- 
ported by email. It takes advantage of the ability of Tcl to 
support multiple totally independent Tcl interpreters 
within a single application process. Each Tcl interpreter 
provides a separate name space for variables and proce- 
dure definitions and a separate call stack for procedures. 
The command set of each interpreter can be tuned to 
include exactly the commands desired. 

Borenstein and Rose’s Safe Tcl provides two inter- 
preters: one is unrestricted, and the other’s command set 
has been restricted to exclude unsafe facilities such as 
access to files and creating subprocesses. Incoming 
scripts can be executed in the restricted interpreter with- 
out fear of damage to the environment. The application’s 
unrestricted intepreter can implement safe methods for 
access to unsafe facilities and export these to the 
restricted interpreter by “declaring them harmless”’. The 
overall effect is much like the common separation in 
operating systems between kernel space and user space: 
the unrestricted interpreter corresponds to kernel space, 
the restricted interpreter corresponds to user space, and 
the features that are declared harmless parallel system 
calls. Safe Tcl is more flexible than the traditional kernel- 
user space mechanism because features exported to the 
restricted interpreter can be modified at run-time. 


4 The New Safe Tcl 


The Safe Tcl extension created by Borenstein and 
Rose is useful for executing simple untrusted scripts. 
However, because it allows only one untrusted inter- 
preter to exist at a time it is not powerful enough to host 
mutually suspicious scripts and it does not provide com- 
munication mechanisms between such scripts. Also, it is 
intimately tied to email as a transport mechanism, and it 
does not provide security features such as authentication 
or integrity checks. 

At SunLabs we have generalized Borenstein and 
Rose’s ideas to allow for multiple restricted interpreters, 
called “slaves”’, under the control of a ‘‘master”’ inter- 
preter. A slave can be master for other slaves, forming a 
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hierarchy of interpreters. A master interpreter can config- 
ure the command set of its slaves to be a proper subset of 
the features that it itself has access to. A master can exe- 
Cute arbitrary scripts in the slaves. A slave has no access 
to its master except as described below. 

We have also generalized the **declare harmless” 
mechanism of Borenstein and Rose’s Safe Tcl into a 
more general ~alias” mechanism for communicating 
between interpreters. An alias creates a link between two 
interpreters such that when a particular command is 
invoked in one, the source interpreter, another command 
is executed in the other, the target interpreter. The target 
command receives the arguments of the source com- 
mand, and the result of the target is returned as the result 
of the source command. A master interpreter can create 
aliases between its slaves and itself, which are analogous 
to the “declare harmless” mechanism of Borenstein and 
Rose. A master can also create aliases between any of its 
slaves in order to allow them to communicate directly. 

Our third generalization will be to incorporate 
authentication techniques [3, 4] into Safe Tcl. A master 
interpreter will be able to authenticate scripts before exe- 
Cuting them in slave interpreters. Based on the trust 
assigned to the script’s author, the master can customize 
the facilities available to the slave. A master intepreter 
will also be able to authenticate aliases individually, so 
that a script can include both untrusted parts that must 
execute in a slave interpreter and trusted parts that form 
aliases to be executed in the master. 

Our final generalization is to separate how to exe- 
cute untrusted scripts from how they are transported. We 
feel that transport issues are not a part of the problem to 
be solved by Safe Tcl and that we should not innovate 
here. We will connect Safe Tcl to email, HTTP and other 
mechanisms to allow participants to enter and leave 
places through a variety of mechanisms. Also, how par- 
ticipants find and name each other is not a problem 
solved by Safe Tcl. Safe Tcl will be able to use a wide 
choice of external naming schemes. Of course, for Safe 
Tcl to be widely useful, eventually a small set of core 
transports and naming schemes must be supported. How- 
ever, at this time we are building for experimentation and 
thus we will provide no built in naming or communica- 
tion schemes. 

Safe Tcl offers two advantages in setting up elec- 
tronic meeting places. First, its security model is very 
simple and makes it easy to isolate mutually suspicious 
participants. Safe Tcl is based on the kernel-user model 
that has been used successfully for thirty years in time- 
sharing systems, and it provides considerably more flex- 
ibility. Safe Tcl is implemented as part of the Tcl 
interpreter, so it offloads many security concerns from 
the operating system kernel to the Tcl interpreter. For 
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example, Safe Tcl ensures that Tcl programs can not 
modify other programs’ address spaces even on insecure 
systems such as some personal computers’ operating 
systems which do not provide this assurance. 

The second advantage of Safe Tcl stems from the Tcl 
scripting language, which makes it easy to integrate a 
variety of components. Electronic meeting places for 
commerce must include a large number of mechanisms 
from electronic cash to encryption to databases. With Tcl 
it is possible to extend the system facilities with code 
written in C or to write Tcl scripts to glue existing com- 
ponents together. Tk allows electronic participants to 
interact with humans as well as with other participants. 
Since Tk interfaces are Tcl scripts, they can be part of a 
participant’s script. 

5 Electronic Meeting Places in Safe Tcl 

Separate interpreters allow mutually suspicious and 
antagonistic participants to be in one meeting place while 
preventing them from harming each other or obtaining 
access to each other’s private data. Because they are exe- 
cuting in separate interpreters from that of the host, par- 
ticipants can not harm the host. The host controls the 
creation of communication channels that allow partici- 
pants to communicate with each other and with the host. 
These channels can be audited to provide accountability 
and non-repudiation. The host can also grant controlled 
access to a participant to specific safe uses of unsafe 
functionality on an as-needed basis. Using resource allo- 
cation policies implemented with tools provided by Safe 
Tcl, a host will be able to limit resource usage by scripts 
executing in its slave interpreters to prevent denial of ser- 
vice attacks or resource hogging. 

The roles of host and participant are fluid. Using the 
tools provided by Safe Tcl a participant can construct a 
temporary meeting place for its own use while it is visit- 
ing a place that allows this. It can control which partici- 
pants are admitted to its place and all aspects of their 
computation while the participants are within its own 
place. 

Protecting participants from a host is a difficult 
problem. It is fundamentally impossible to protect a pro- 
gram from malicious behavior on the part of the engine 
that executes it. The host controls the engine (the Tcl 
interpreter) that executes the particpants, so there is no 
way to protect participants from a malicious host. A via- 
ble approach is for participants to “avoid bad neighbor- 
hoods” by only entering meeting places that are known 
to be trustworthy. For example, trustworthy meeting 
places could be independently certified and identify 
themselves with well-known public keys. A would-be 
participant can issue a challenge to the host with an 
advertized public key and only enter the place when the 


challenge is satisfied. Also, participants can insure them- 
selves or require hosts to be bonded. Safe Tcl can be inte- 
grated with the needed mechanisms to enable this 
scenario. 

6 Remaining Open Problems 

Here are some remaining open problems that Safe 
Tcl currently does not address: 

How to implement electronic currencies. There 
are several well known approaches to solving this prob- 
lem [5,6]; we believe that interfacing Safe Tcl to one or 
more of these is simple, and we will do so in a future ver- 
sion of Safe Tcl. 

Persistence and recoverability of participants. 
Safe Tcl does not afford participants protection against 
crashes of a host; all state and information carried by a 
participant will be lost if a host crashes or disallows the 
computation of a participant to complete. This is a hard 
problem, a sub-problem of protecting a participant from 
a place’s host, and will be solved in that context. 

Resource Controls and Denial of Service Attacks. 
Safe Tcl itself does not provide any mechanism for 
accounting for resources used by an application, and for 
preventing an application from mounting a denial of ser- 
vice attack through excessive resource consumption. 
However, the clean separation between applications 
through the use of separate interpreters affords a clean 
starting point for building a resource accounting system. 
A future version of Safe Tcl will explore these issues. 

7 Availability 

Safe Tcl is available by anonymous FTP. Retrieve 

the file ftp.smli.com:/pub/tcl/stcl0.2.tar.gz. The software 


is also available at the Tcl archive managed by Alcatel 
Inc., at ftp.aud.alcatel.com:/tcl/extensions/stcl0.2.tar.gz. 
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The MITRE Corporation has developed a number 
of cryptographic systems that provide security- 
related capabilities for its growing electronic 
information environment. These cryptographic 
systems were developed using commercial off-the- 
shelf products and widely accepted standards. 
Standards were adhered to in order to assure 
interoperability with emerging products such as 
those used to conduct electronic commerce on the 
Internet. However, there are many shortcomings 
within the marketplace and the Internet community 
that are limiting the extent to which interoperability 
can be achieved. Products are not as “open” as we 
need them to be, infrastructures are not in place, 
and standards are still evolving. This paper 
presents many of the issues with which we are 
faced and, in some cases, provides solutions. 
MITRE's needs are not unique. They are the needs 
of any enterprise wishing to provide an integrated 
security solution for the access and exchange of 
valuable electronic information. 


This paper first introduces The MITRE 
Corporation and describes its corporate 
cryptographic systems and information 
infrastructure. The paper then discusses issues 
associated with integrating MITRE's cryptographic 
systems with emerging electronic commerce 
products both for use within the corporation and for 
conducting electronic commerce externally. The 
paper concludes with recommendations and lends 
some insight into where The MITRE Corporation is 
headed in terms of its corporate cryptographic 
systems and electronic commerce. 


The MITRE Corporation 


The MITRE Corporation is a multifaceted 
engineering organization providing technical and 
strategic guidance in communications, information, 
and environmental systems. MITRE's expertise 
encompasses a broad range of disciplines including 
computer science, electrical engineering, 


mathematics, management, and administration. 
Serving military, government and civilian needs 
worldwide, MITRE supports a diverse set of 
national and international clients. 


In order to provide for more efficient operations, 
MITRE is transitioning many of its paper-based 
business applications to an electronic environment. 
With this transition comes changes in business 
practices. Practices which were applied in a paper- 
based environment may no longer be applicable or 
implementable in an electronic environment. 
Existing business practices must be examined to 
determine which practices are still needed in an 
electronic environment and to identify which 
practices need to be modified to work in an 
electronic environment. 


One business practice that is needed in both a paper 
and an electronic environment is an approval 
capability. In the paper world, approval is usually 
given through a handwritten signature applied to a 
document, form, etc. An analogous approval 
capability is needed in the electronic world. Such 
an approval capability may be implemented using a 
cryptographic mechanism called digital signatures. 


Digital signatures provide not only an approval 
capability but also the security services of 
authentication, integrity, and nonrepudiation. 

Thus, digital signatures offer more capabilities than 
its handwritten counterpart, which cannot ensure 
the integrity of information after it is signed. 


A second change that is occurring at MITRE is in 
the architecture of its information systems. In the 
past, a few mainframes were used to support all of 
MITRE's corporate applications. However, new 
applications are client-server based and, while the 
mainframes are being phased out, the number of 
servers in use by the corporation has increased 
dramatically. Users of these systems, who had a 
small number of account names and passwords to 
keep track of in the past, now have more than they 
can possibly remember. In addition, with more and 
more valuable information and assets being 
managed and stored electronically, the need to 
protect authentication information has taken utmost 
priority. These changes have caused a revisitation 
of the authentication mechanisms in use at MITRE. 
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The following sections describe the digital 
signature capability that has been developed at 
MITRE, the key management system that will 
support the digital signature capability, and the 
authentication system that is being deployed 
throughout the corporation. 


MITRE's Digital Signature 
Environment 


Digital signatures are being implemented at 
MITRE to decrease both the amount of time and 
the amount of money spent on processing and 
archiving paper forms. The first corporate 
application that will provide a digital signature 
capability is an application known as Data Capture. 
The Data Capture initiative comprises a set of 
electronic forms called transactions, a digital 
signature capability, and a work flow system. With 
Data Capture, forms are generated, signed, and 
routed for approval electronically. Information is 
captured in a central database when it is first 
created. Rekeying of data is eliminated and data is 
reusable, thus eliminating the need to type the same 
information over and over. Data Capture 
significantly reduces typographical errors, both by 
virtue of the fact that rekeying is eliminated and 
because validity checks are automatically 
performed on the electronic data. 


Data Capture is a client-server application. It is 
written in C++ and accesses a relational (SQL- 
based) database. Data Capture clients run on both 
Macintosh and Windows 3.1 platforms and will run 
on additional platforms in the future. The server 
and database reside on a UNIX platform. 


Using a commercially available toolkit from RSA 
Data Security Incorporated called BS AFE, MITRE 
developed two digital signature application 
programming interfaces (APIs) that are called by 
the Data Capture application. One API performs a 
signing function, and the other performs a signature 
verification function. These APIs are written in 
ANSI C and easily port from platform to platform. 
They can be called by Data Capture or by any 
forms package or development environment that 
provides a C interface. 


Before an employee can digitally sign a Data 
Capture transaction, the employee must obtain a 
public-private key pair. With RSA public key 
cryptography, the keys in the pair are 
mathematically related in such a way that what is 
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encrypted by one key can be decrypted by the other 
and vice versa. Yet, the private key cannot be 
easily derived from knowledge of the public key. 
Together, these two attributes are what allow the 
technology to be used for digitally signing 
information. When the user obtains his key pair, he 
keeps his private key private and uses it to encrypt 
information, thus applying his “signature” to it. He 
makes the public portion of the key pair publicly 
available so that anyone can retrieve it and decrypt 
the information he has encrypted. If the recipient 
of the signed information can successfully decrypt 
the information using the signer's public key, he is 
assured that the information was, in fact, signed 
(i.e., encrypted) with the signer's private key. If the 
signer has not divulged his private key to anyone, 
he is the only one who could have produced that 
signature. The key management system that 
supports MITRE's digital signature capability is 
described in the following section. 


Once a user has a key pair, he is ready to sign. 
With the Data Capture application, all data 
appearing on a form is signed by the employee. 
This does not have to be the case and, in the future, 
will not be. In subsequent versions of Data 
Capture, only certain data fields appearing on the 
form will be signed by employees acting in 
particular roles. As an example, on a Purchase 
Requisition, an employee's manager may sign only 
fields that describe the items being purchased, thus 
signifying approval of the items, while someone in 
the budget office may sign the Project Number and 
Total Cost fields, thus signifying that the identified 
project can support a purchase of that amount. 


Because encryption using public key technology is 
relatively slow, the data to be signed is first sent 
through a hashing function. This function reduces 
the data to a 128 bit "fingerprint" of the 
information, regardless of the amount of data to be 
signed. The hashing algorithm is strong enough to 
detect even a single bit change of the data—that is, 
if any bit of the data is changed, a different hash 
value will result. It is this 128 bit hash value that 
actually gets signed, or encrypted, using the 
employee's private key. The encrypted hash is the 
employee's signature on the data. The hashing of 
the data provides integrity (i.e., any change of the 
data will be detected) while the signature provides 
authenticity and nonrepudiation. The signature is 
stored in the database with the data with which it is 
associated. 
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MITRE's Key Management System 
(MKMS) 


In order to support digital signatures, a key 
management system is needed. MITRE's key 
management system (MKMS) plays a pivotal role 
in the generation, distribution, and management of 
the cryptographic keys that each MITRE employee 
needs to utilize the digital signature capability. The 
MKMS also provides protection of these 
cryptographic keys. The confidentiality of the 
private keys is provided through encryption. 
Digital signatures on public key certificates, which 
bind users’ identities with their public keys, assure 
that the integrity of the public key contained within 
the certificate is maintained. 


At MITRE, employees obtain their key pairs from 
centrally-located Key Generator systems. There 
are multiple Key Generator systems to service all 
of MITRE's sites. The Key Generator systems are 
operated by Corporate Security representatives. 
Each employee presents himself to the 
representative who authenticates the employee and 
directs him or her to run a simple key generator 
program. This program first prompts the employee 
for his or her employee id. The employee id is 
used to obtain the employee's distinguished name 
from MITRE's X.500 directory. The distinguished 
name is later used in generating a certification 
request. Once the name is obtained and the 
employee confirms it is correct, the employee is 
then prompted for a password. The employee- 
chosen password is used to encrypt the employee's 
private key before it is stored on a floppy disk. The 
floppy disk is readable by both the Windows and 
Macintosh versions of Data Capture. (An effort is 
underway to transition from a floppy disk medium 
to a multipurpose smart card. This effort is 
discussed in the following section.) 


The key generator application then creates a 
certification request adhering to Public Key 
Cryptography Standard (PKCS) #10, Certification 
Request Syntax Standard. The certification request 
is signed by the Corporate Security representative 
to attest to the employee's identity. The signed 
certification request is sent to MITRE's 
Certification Authority (CA) for processing via a 
server program. The key generator program does 
not maintain a copy of employees' passwords nor 
private keys. 
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There are several reasons why a centralized key 
generation scheme was implemented. While the 
key generator application could be made available 
to individual employees, each employee would still 
need to present themselves to Corporate Security 
before their public key certificate is generated. 
(Corporate Security is responsible for attesting to 
the employee's identity and ensuring that the 
certificate request contains that employee's 
distinguished name.) In addition, the logistics 
involved in maintaining a few instantiations of the 
key generator program and its external interfaces 
(e.g., an X.500 interface is required to retrieve 
employees' distinguished names) seemed much 
simpler than maintaining a corporate-wide 
disbursement of the program. In time, the software 
may be rearchitected and given to end users. 


As stated previously, private keys are on floppy 
disks. Employees are advised to protect the disk as 
they would other important personal information 
and are discouraged from recording their password 
or storing their keys on unprotected Macintosh or 
PC machines. The disks are a distinctive color so 
they are easily distinguishable from other disks. 
Floppy disks are considered an interim solution that 
provide a low-cost, platform-independent 
capability. Employees can take their disks with 
them and can sign from their home computers or 
while traveling. Because the signatures being 
applied in the initial versions of Data Capture are 
not critical, in that they cannot obligate significant 
sums of money or provide access to highly 
sensitive data, this interim capability is considered 
acceptable. The transition from a floppy medium 
to a smartcard will provide enhanced protection for 
the private keys in the future. 


Public keys are sent to MITRE's CA in PKCS #10 
format to be put into signed certificates. 
Certificates bind an employee's identity with his 
public key. The certificate contains identifying 
information about the employee and his or her 
public key. The binding takes place when a trusted 
entity (i.e., the CA) signs the certificate. Just like 
any other information that has been signed, the 
signature on the certificate can be verified using the 
signer's (i.e., the CA's) public key. Every 
employee has a copy of the CA's public key. Use 
of signed certificates guards against masquerading. 


Once a public key certificate is generated, there 
must be a mechanism for revoking the certificate 
should the affiliated private key be lost or 
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compromised. For the initial implementation at 
MITRE, the CA operator is notified by a corporate 
security representative when a certificate needs to 
be revoked. The CA operator uses a function 
within the CA system to indicate that the certificate 
has been revoked. 


A question that needed to be resolved was how will 
the certificates and the CRLs be made available to 
individuals and applications that need to access 
them? Initially, it was envisioned that all 
certificates and CRLs would be stored in the 
corporate X.500 directory server. X.500 provides 
an easily-accessible storage location for employee 
information. There are, however, drawbacks to 
using an X.500 directory in a corporate 
environment. 


At MITRE, digital signatures applied to corporate 
information may need to be verified relatively soon 
after they have been applied or they may need to be 
verified days, months, or even years later. In the 
X.500 directory, certificates are stored in a "last in, 
first out" order within a user's X.500 entry and are 
not individually addressable. If a user has multiple 
certificates (e.g., a current certificate and some 
number of expired and/or revoked certificates), a 
query against that user's entry in the X.500 
directory will return all of the user's certificates. 
The application would then need to parse through 
each of the certificates to find the certificate that 
was valid at the time the signature was applied. 
Once the appropriate certificate is found, a check 
needs to be made to ensure that the certificate was 
not revoked prior to the time the signature was 
applied. To do this, the application must first 
extract the serial number from the retrieved 
certificate. It then performs another query against 
the X.500 directory. This second query is against 
the certification authority's (CA's) entry in the 
directory and retrieves the certificate revocation list 
(CRL). If the CA's entry contains multiple 
revocation lists, the application must parse through 
the retrieved CRLs and find the first list that was 
produced after the signature in question was 
applied. The application then searches through the 
CRL to determine if it contains the serial number of 
the retrieved user's certificate. If it does, the date 
of revocation is checked; and if the revocation date 
is prior to the signature date, the signature is 
considered invalid. If the revocation date is later 
than the signature date or if the certificate is not on 
the CRL, the certificate is valid. This is quite a bit 
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of processing to be performed every time a 
signature needs to be verified. 


To reduce the amount of processing that has to be 
performed to verify a signature, a decision was 
made to store certificates in MITRE's data 
warehouse which is managed by a relational 
database management system (DBMS). The tables 
containing the certificate information can be read 
by corporate applications but updates to the tables 
are controlled by a secured maintenance account. 
When a certificate is created by the CA system, it is 
sent to a server program known as the KG/CA 
server. This server stores the certificate in the data 
warehouse, indexed by the employee’s unique 
employee number. The validity dates of the 
certificate are stored as individual fields in the 
table, as well, so that queries can be performed 
against them. CRLs are also sent to the KG/CA 
server. The server parses the CRL and updates the 
records in the certificate table to indicate the date a 
certificate has been revoked. This simplifies the 
signature verification process significantly in that 
now a Single query can be used to determine 
whether or not a valid certificate exists. 
Certificates and CRLs will continue to be stored in 
the X.500 directory, but only the user’s current 
certificate and the current CRL will be stored. It is 
envisioned that the X.500 directory will be used in 
the future for sending and verifying secure 
messages and for communicating securely with 
external entities. 


Distributed Authentication 


MITRE's rearchitecting of its information systems 
has caused an increase in the number of corporate 
servers and, thus, the number of accounts each user 
has. Passwords are currently the common method 
of user authentication to MITRE's servers. 
Typically, a user must supply a login identifier and 
a password to gain authorized access to a particular 
computer system or host. In most cases, passwords 
are user selectable, although restrictions apply. 
User-selected passwords are often easy to 
remember which renders them easy to guess. In 
practice, assigned passwords are usually difficult to 
remember and are often written down, making 
these passwords vulnerable to unauthorized 
disclosure. To avoid having to remember multiple 
passwords for different systems, users often use the 
same password on every system to which they have 
authorized access. Thus, multiple systems are at 
risk under a single or common attack. The high 
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volume of abuse regarding the selection of user 
passwords combined with the failure to administer 
user password protection successfully has resulted 
in the high demand for unitary authentication in 
MITRE's distributed computing environment. 


MITRE has an effort underway to deploy a 
distributed authentication system based on 

Version 5 of Kerberos. Kerberos is a trusted third- 
party unified network authentication service. It is 
designed to operate in a client/server environment. 
In a "kerberized" environment, users are known as 
principals. A list of authorized users, or principals, 
is maintained in the Kerberos principal database. 
Once a user is known to the principal database, he 
or she can get what's known as a Ticket Granting 
Ticket (TGT) from the Kerberos Key Distribution 
Center (KDC). A TGT is a credential that will 
allow the user to obtain other credentials, or tickets, 
for kerberized services within the user's Kerberos 
environment. The user's environment is called his 
realm. A realm consists of all the users, services, 
and hosts listed in the Kerberos principal database. 


To get a TGT, the user provides his user or 
principal name to the KDC. The KDC then sends 
the user a TGT, but portions of the TGT are 
encrypted in a password known only to the user 
and the KDC. The user enters his password and 
decrypts the TGT rendering it usable. This is the 
only time that the user must provide authentication 
information. All subsequent authentication within 
the Kerberos environment is performed by 
Kerberos on behalf of the user. This provides a 
unitary authentication capability. Note too, that 
because decryption of the TGT is performed at the 
user's workstation, his or her password never 
traverses the network. 


Once a user has a TGT, he can present the TGT to 
the KDC and receive tickets for kerberized 
services. The product MITRE is investigating for 
widespread deployment provides a number of 
kerberized services, including a kerberized rlogin, 
which allows users to remotely log in to UNIX 
hosts; rsh, which allows users to execute a 
command on a UNIX host; and rcp, which allows 
users to copy files to and from UNIX hosts. Ina 
nonkerberized environment, each time a user 
wishes to access one of these services, he has to 
authenticate himself to the service or host. With 
Kerberos, tickets are used for authentication and 
are passed on behalf of the user to the service or 
host. No other authentication is required. 
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Some of the biggest proponents of distributed 
authentication are system and database 
administrators (DBAs). At MITRE, DBAs 
administer databases residing on as many as six 
different machines. In order to perform 
administration and testing, the DBAs often log into 
the systems in different roles, thereby obtaining 
different privilege sets. Given that there are 
approximately four roles that a DBA may assume 
on each of the six machines hosting database 
management systems, there is a potential twenty- 
four account names and passwords that a DBA 
must remember. Kerberos reduces this number to 
one. 


MITRE is currently evaluating Kerberos for 
potential deployment throughout the corporation 
with DBAs being the first set of users. The 
prototype environment currently consists of 
Macintosh, PC, and UNIX Kerberos clients and a 
KDC and principal database residing on a SunOS 
machine. Kerberized services are resident on 
SunOS, Solaris, and AIX machines and are 
currently being installed on a Sequent machine. 
This prototype environment mirrors the corporate 
environment and will be used as a testbed until the 
production system is deployed. 


Integrated System 


As described in the previous sections, MITRE is 
actively pursuing the integration of security 
services into MITRE applications. Capabilities 
presently being examined are digital signatures and 
distributed authentication. Future capabilities may 
include secure mail and data encryption. The 
implementations of these capabilities require that 
MITRE users possess certain credentials or 
information. In the case of authentication, MITRE 
users need authentication credentials such as 
Kerberos tickets; while in the case of digital 
signatures, users need public/private key pairs. 
Each of these security capabilities are being 
independently developed, and each require some 
amount of support information. The goal of the 
MITRE single token task is to consolidate the 
support information for all the security services on 
a single token. In some instances, the actual 
security service may be performed on the token. In 
other instances, the token will provide secure 
storage for the information. MITRE's single token 
will be an ISO smartcard. 
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A number of capabilities will ultimately be 
supported by the single token. The token will 
support MITRE's digital signature capability by 
providing a more secure storage media for private 
keys. Data will be sent to the card to be signed so 
the private key will never be vulnerable in the 
workstation. MITRE's digital signature APIs have 
already been modified to access the ISO smartcard, 
and a prototype smartcard-based signature 
capability has been developed. 


The Kerberos-based distributed authentication 
capability is being incrementally integrated into the 
MITRE environment. The integration of the 
Kerberos authentication protocol at MITRE is the 
first step towards achieving a single sign-on 
capability. MITRE is working with its Kerberos 
vendor to develop a smartcard interface for the 
Kerberos product. 


Kerberos is not a complete solution for achieving 
single sign-on. Kerberos currently provides single 
sign-on for only some UNIX servers. A full single 
sign-on capability cannot be achieved until a means 
for handling the passwords associated with 
nonUNIX systems is implemented. Toolkits for 
developing scripts are being investigated as a 
means for storing passwords on the smartcard, thus 
moving us closer to our goal of a truly single sign- 
on capability. The token can support the single 
sign-on capability by storing various types of 
authentication credentials so the user will not be 
required to memorize and supply authentication 
information each time he wishes to connect to a 
MITRE system. 


In a fully-automated corporate environment, 
restricted information must be electronically 
accessible by authorized users. In order to support 
this capability, MITRE must add encryption to its 
environment. With encryption, restricted 
information such as salary information or personnel 
information can be kept confidential while it is 
transferred to computers throughout the 
corporation. The token can support an encryption 
capability by providing secure storage for the keys 
used in the encryption process. It is also possible 
that the token could perform some of the necessary 
encryption functions. 


MITRE presently uses a challenge-response 
mechanism to provide access across its firewall. It 
is hoped that the single token system can also 
replace this mechanism. 


Another important use of the token will be for 
facility access. Currently, a badge is needed to 
allow MITRE employees access to MITRE 
facilities and restricted areas within such facilities. 
To reduce the number of tokens required by 
MITRE employees to conduct their daily business 
to one, the MITRE badges will be replaced by the 
ISO smartcard. Replacement of badges will also 
provide some assurance that employees won't leave 
their smartcards in unattended systems since they 
must have their badge on their person at all times. 


MITRE Information Infrastructure 


While the aforementioned systems are being 
developed by MITRE's Information Security 
Division, the Information Systems Division is 
developing MITRE's Information Infrastructure 
(MII). The MII is an electronic information system 
based on World Wide Web technology and will be 
the primary source of information at MITRE. At 
the present time, no restricted information is posted 
on the MII. All information residing on the 
internal Web servers is accessible to all MITRE 
employees, and all information residing on 
MITRE's external server is publicly releasable. In 
order to post information having dissemination 
restrictions on these systems, security in the form 
of access control and authentication is required. 
This security is necessary to protect the 
corporation's valuable information assets from 
unauthorized disclosure and to protect the privacy 
of employee-related data. 


Integration of the MII with Corporate 
Cryptographic Systems 


MITRE began investigating secure Web products 
in February of this year to determine whether or not 
they could provide the security MITRE needs. The 
ideal product would meet the MII's security 
requirements by using one of the cryptographic 
systems already in place or in development. 
Products were assessed to determine the extent to 
which the products could be integrated with 
MITRE's public key infrastructure or its Kerberos 
environment. Most of the products found were 
public key-based and implemented either the 
Secure HyperText Transfer Protocol (S-HTTP) or 
the Secure Socket Layer (SSL) protocol. One 
Kerberos-based product was also found. Given the 
number of security-enhanced products that existed, 
our assessment began on an optimistic note. 
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The optimism quickly faded. It turned out that 
although S-HTTP servers existed, the protocol was 
not supported in any of the commercially-available 
browsers. The SSL protocol had both browser and 
server implementations, but the products could not 
be integrated with our existing public key 
infrastructure. The public and private key pair of 
the SSL server must be generated by software 
embedded within the server. Key pairs generated 
by MITRE's Key Generator system could not be 
used, nor could a certificate signed by MITRE's 
certification authority because the products only 
recognize certificates issued by a small set of CAs 
and the certificates associated with those CAs are 
embedded in the client software. This means that 
although MITRE is purchasing thousands of 
certificates to support its digital signature 
capability, it could not use any of these certificates 
for its Web servers. 


There were other limitations found in the 
investigated products that hampered integration 
with MITRE's public key infrastructure. Systems 
supporting public key technology had the private 
key of the server encrypted in software and stored 
on the server. There was no flexibility to store the 
private key on an external storage device such as an 
ISO smartcard or even a floppy disk as is done at 
MITRE. 


Client authentication and access control in the Web 
products was also a problem in terms of providing 
a capability consistent with MITRE's goals. 
Because there were no products supporting public 
key-based authentication for clients (only for 
servers), authentication is performed using 
passwords. MITRE is trying hard to eliminate the 
number of passwords users have to remember. 
Implementation of password-based authentication 
in our Web server is contrary to our single sign-on 
goal. 


The Kerberos product proved promising from an 
integration perspective, but it also had its 
shortcomings. On an optimistic note, we were 
delighted to find that the Web application, which 
implements Version 4 of Kerberos, could, in fact, 
obtain tickets from our Version 5 Kerberos server. 
However, the client we tested stored the retrieved 
tickets in a nonconfigurable location, thus we were 
not able to use the same credential cache for both 
applications. This necessitates logging on to our 
Kerberos server twice; once to get a Ticket- 
Granting-Ticket (TGT) that can be used to obtain a 


ticket for our Web server, and once to get a TGT to 
get tickets for all our other applications. So the 
integration of the kerberized Web product with our 
Kerberos environment wasn't fully successful, but 
it came much closer than the public key-based 
products. 


External Use of Corporate 
Cryptographic Systems 


It has always been a goal within MITRE to develop 
cryptographic systems that are expandable to allow 
for secure external communications, as well as to 
provide security within the corporation. Our 
cryptographic systems are based on standard 
technologies and protocols. We have public key 
certificates that follow the X.509 standard; we are 
storing our certificates in an X.500 directory 
server; our digital signatures are created using the 
MDS hashing function and the RSA algorithm; our 
distributed authentication system is a standard V5 
Kerberos implementation; and our token is an ISO 
smartcard. We have followed all the guidelines, 
implemented all the standards, and developed open 
systems, all in an effort to ensure interoperability 
with the rest of the world; and with whom have we 
achieved interoperability with respect to our 
cryptographic systems? That remains to be seen. 


Probably the biggest shortfall in the community 
today, the one area most hampering the widespread 
use of public key technology, is the lack of a 
ubiquitous public key infrastructure. Public key 
cryptography is less than two decades old. 
Infrastructures to manage public keys and 
certificates in large environments have only 
recently been developed and are just now being 
implemented. Not all the issues associated with 
public key and certificate management have been 
resolved. Competing approaches to public key 
management along with the need to support 
different public key algorithms have resulted in 
several different public key infrastructures being in 
existence today. The Internet (PEM) Key 
Infrastructure, the NIST Public Key Infrastructure, 
and the MISSI Infrastructure are three of these 
infrastructures. It is unclear whether a single 
public key infrastructure that services the needs of 
all communities will exist in the future. Because of 
this, organizations are developing their own custom 
hierarchies, and trust among hierarchies does not 
exist. Certificates generated within one 
environment cannot be authenticated by a recipient 
in another environment because the environments 
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do not have a mutually trusted CA. Certificates 
generated by MITRE are not going to be accepted 
by Visa or Mastercard or by any of the many 
companies now conducting electronic commerce 
on the Internet. Each will either issue a certificate 
signed by its own CA or develop its own method 
for providing authentication and nonrepudiation 
services. One method currently being used is a 
call-back mechanism. Users placing orders are 
sent confirmation requests to their registered 
electronic address. Orders are not filled until the 
confirmation is received. This prevents anyone 
except those having access to the user's electronic 
mailbox from masquerading as the registered user. 
Ad hoc trading is not being supported. The only 
trading that is occurring is between parties having 
preestablished relationships. 


Even in the world of EDI, bilateral trading 
agreements are negotiated out of band and in 
advance of any EDI orders being accepted. 
Currently, there is little security within EDI 
transactions. Rather than securing the transaction, 
threats are being dealt with by mutually-accepted 
policies established in trading partner agreements 
or by the systems processing the transactions. The 
threat of receiving orders from someone 
masquerading as an authorized trading partner is 
being mitigated by the implementation of rules at 
the receiving system that detect and flag anomalous 
orders. We have yet to find a company among the 
fifty thousand currently conducting business using 
EDI that uses digital signature in its EDI 
transactions. Products exist to support digital 
signatures in EDI, but is anyone using them? It 
does not seem possible with the ubiquitous 
hierarchy. 


Systems supporting Kerberos are also emerging in 
the world of electronic commerce. Can we 
authenticate ourselves to these systems using our 
Kerberos credentials? No. Kerberos credentials 
are only recognized within the realm in which they 
were issued. Inter-realm authentication does not 
quite yet exist in the community. 


Conclusion 


In spite of it all, we are still pretty excited about the 
cryptographic efforts ongoing at The MITRE 
Corporation. We have learned a lot of valuable 
lessons and have gained insight and experience in 
many different areas. We have made great strides 
in working towards our goal of a paperless 
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environment and are providing enhanced security 
in our electronic systems as well. In the end, we 
believe we will have a more efficient and more 
secure workplace and lower operational costs. 
However, we have some recommendations that will 
help, not only us, but also companies and agencies, 
both government and civilian, with similar goals 
and desires of which we believe there are many. 


Products need to be more open. They should allow 
for the use of keys generated external to the 
product's environments. Flexibility should be 
provided to allow private keys, in particular, to be 
stored on an external storage device such as an ISO 
smartcard or even a floppy disk. 


Certification authorities, key lengths, and 
algorithms should not be hardcoded into the 
products. RSA is not the only public key algorithm 
in existence today which may be used for digital 
signature and key exchange. Other digital 
signature and key exchange algorithms include the 
Digital Signature Algorithm (DSA) specified in 
FIPS 186 - Digital Signature Standard and the Key 
Exchange Algorithm (KEA) implemented on the 
FORTEZZA crypto card. In order to be used in a 
larger number of environments, the products should 
provide support for a wider range of public key 
algorithms, thus allowing users within specific 
environments to choose the algorithms that they 
will use. It should be noted that the RSA algorithm 
is unique in that it may be used for both digital 
signature and encryption/key exchange purposes. 
Other public key algorithms may only be used for 
one of these applications. 


Strong client authentication needs to be supported. 
Current implementations of the SSL and S-HTTP 
protocols are focused on transmission security. 
Only servers have public-private key pairs and 
certificates. The impetus behind this seems to be a 
driving push to get credit cards across the Internet 
safely. This may be a worthy goal; however, it 
must be understood that if these products are to 
support all types of electronic commerce which 
includes the interchange of ideas, opinions, or 
sentiments as well as the buying/selling of 
commodities, support for client keys and 
certificates is needed. Given that the Internet has 
been used more for the former than it has for the 
latter, it seems that security solutions providing 
protection for ideas or information would be at 
least as sought after as those that provide security 
for the transmission of credit card numbers. 
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Products should include an interface to an X.500 
Directory. In many public key management 
approaches, certificates are stored in an X.500 
Directory, which is a publicly-accessible place for 
storing information. Directory servers play a 
pivotal role in any large scale public key 
infrastructure where key material must be 
disseminated to large numbers of people and 
applications operating in various geographic 
locations. 


Certificate revocation needs to be supported. 
When client certificates are supported, servers will 
need to know that the clients to which they are 
speaking are genuine clients and not a 
masquerading client. Adding support for certificate 
revocation means that the products will need to 
support Certificate Revocation Lists (CRLs), be 
able to retrieve CRLs and/or receive CRLs, and to 
process the information contained within them. 
CRLs are often stored in an X.500 Directory, 
providing another motivation for adding an X.500 
Directory interface to the products so that CRLs 
may be retrieved from the Directory. 


And, of course, more work needs to be done in the 
community to solve the issues associated with 
public key and certificate management. Competing 
approaches to public key management along with 
the need to support different public key algorithms 
have resulted in several different public key 
infrastructures being in existence today. It is 
unclear whether a single public key infrastructure 
that services the needs of all communities will exist 
in the future. If not, interoperability issues between 
different infrastructures will need to be resolved in 
the future. 


Where do we go from here? 


MITRE plans to continue with its cryptographic 
endeavors and its quest to integrate electronic 
commerce products with its security 
infrastructures. We believe this is an achievable 
goal. In the last few months, we have seen much 
more emphasis in the community on providing the 
services we need. Services such as strong client 
authentication, support for CRLs, and interfaces to 
external systems are receiving much more attention 
of late. 


MITRE participates as a member of many 


standards’ bodies and is actively involved in the 
World Wide Web Consortium (W3C). We also 
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actively participate in the W3C security workshops. 
In addition, MITRE is hosting a Public Key 
Infrastructure (PKI) Invitational Workshop along 
with The National Institute of Standards and 
Technology (NIST) and the NII Security 
Infrastructure Program Management Office 
(SI-PMO) in September 1995 to resolve PKI 
interoperability technical issues. We are working 
with both vendors and customers to ensure that our 
needs and theirs are well understood within the 
community. We hope that these efforts, as well as 
the efforts of the so many others that have similar 
goals and desires, will create a truly open and 
interoperable world for electronic commerce. 
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Abstract 


Current WWW browsers provide two main services: communication and information rendering. 
While this is sufficient for some purposes, many future applications will need more sophisticated pro- 
cessing on the user side before server-data can be presented to the user or before the user input can be 
transferred to the servers. For example, electronic payments ought to be seamlessly integrated into a 
customer’s browser to enable him to shop via the Web. This paper proposes two pragmatic approaches 
to fulfill these requirements without altering current browser technology. We conclude with the proposal 
of a generalized extension framework for WWW browsers. 


1 Introduction 


The World Wide Web (WWW) has grown extremely fast in the past months, not only quantitatively but also 
qualitatively. New services are being added on a day-by-day basis and range from telephone directories to 
movie databases and “shopping malls”. In particular, the “POST”-Method of HTTP [1] and the “FORMS”- 
feature of HTML[2] have made the WWW technology suitable to most Internet applications. 

With new commercial applications emerging daily, it is impossible to anticipate all future needs and build 
a single browser that fulfills all requirements. One example for this are security requirements: the simple 
authentication mechanisms of early HTTP versions are no longer sufficient. Advanced services such as secure 
payments and intellectual property rights protection require new mechanisms based on multi-party security. 

Therefore, browsers should provide interfaces to allow the easy addition of arbitrary extensions. Most 
current browsers support the concept of external viewers based on Internet Media (MIME) Types [3]. The 
users of a WWW browser can freely configure their preferred viewers, enabling them to receive an open- 
ended set of document types with this feature. However, permitting only external viewers as extensions is not 
sufficient. Services such as confidentiality, integrity protection and packetizing data are only intermediate 
processing steps. They are filters and need to return output back to the browser controlling the overall 
application run. 

WWW-browsers are also proposed as exclusive user interfaces! or as HTTP engines. The browser is then 
the slave of a different application. This cannot be handled by the MIME extension feature, and the different 
browser implementations address this issue of “remote control” in different ways. 

In the next section we shows how rudimentary filter extensions can be implemented with existing tech- 
nology and virtually any browser without modifications of either source or object code. We use the example 
of a secure purchase and payment of a digital movie to illustrate the approaches. In section 3 we outline a 
generic framework that accommodates both filters as well as remote control. 


1Shah [4] envisions using the WWW system as operating environment and the browsers as generic user interfaces also to 
other applications. 
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2 Short-Term Approaches 


For short- and mid-term solutions, an extension mechanism must not require changes of the browsers but 
should depend only on the features implemented by the majority of available browsers. 

We propose two pragmatic approaches with minimal dependencies on implementation specifics to “snap- 
in” a client-side extension into today’s browsers . The first approach relies only on external viewers that use 
a special MIME type, and the second approach is based on a small daemon resembling the HTTP server 
(httpd) running on the user’s local machine. 

As an example to demonstrate our approaches we take the scenario that a User likes to purchase a movie 
from a server using a secure payment scheme (e.g iKP[5]). 


2.1 External Viewer Approach 
Figure 1 shows the purchase of a movie based on external viewers. This minimal approach consists of 


1. a payment “extension” MIME viewer entailing 


e user interface routines to obtain the user’s confirmation to join the purchase contract, and the 


e cryptographic mechanisms to build a secure digital credit cart slip. 


2. a method to “re-integrate” the extension’s output into the WWW browser. 


s d 
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Figure 1: Payment of a Movie based on external viewers 


Re 1: Whenever some input requires further processing on the user side, the server tags it with a specific 
MIME-type and submits it to the browser”. In our example of the purchase of a digital movie, the browser 
transparently passes this information to a “payment” extension in the form of a MIME viewer. The extension 
then displays contract parameters such as duration, number of frames per second, resolution, and price. Then 
it prompts the user for a confirmation. For small amounts, this confirmation can be provided automatically 
by the user’s device. For larger amounts, the payment extension’s policy will require the user to explicitly 
enter a PIN or a password to unlock the user’s credit card for the generation of a digital credit-card slip. 

Re 2: Such a re-integration of the information produced for a payment meta-protocol aims to feed data 
back to the browser or at employing the HTTP communication infrastructure that is already in place from 


?For example, the user has filled out an order form and passed it to the shop's server. A first plausibility check, for example, 
whether the required amount is on stock or whether it requires extra freight negotiations, can already be performed by the 
server before turning the information of this flow into the first flow of the payment protocol under the pertinent special MIME 
type. 
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the browser to the server. In this way the payment extensions to not have to care about communication and 
can be unaware of potential gateways to cross on the way to the merchant. The first version of remote control 
features of both Mosaic* and Netscape’ does not permit external applications to transmit more information 
transparently to a server via a browser than can be fitted into a URL. Most implementations expect this 
URL string to be only a few hundred characters long. For many situations this length is insufficient (e.g., 
with RSA a simple signed or encrypted block would already require 170 bytes). 

One intermediate solution is to include the digital slip in a hidden input field of an HTML form that can 
be arbitrarily long. The entire html document containing this form is then deposited in a local file with a 
standard name. This file can be brought back into the browser in two ways: 


e The last action of the payment extension is to cause the browser to load this local file by the aforemen- 
tioned remote-control features. The user must then click one more time to send the form (containing 
the slip) to the server. 


e If the browser entails no remote control feature, the server already provides a link to the standard local 
filename when supplying the user with the last information rendered by the HTML viewer. In this 
case, the last action of the browser is to inform the user that the local file is ready and the pertinent 
link can be clicked. This approach even requires two extra user interactions which will be unnecessary 
in implementations of long-term frameworks. 


Evaluation 

Such a short-term solution allows one to “snap” almost arbitrary extensions “in” to existing browsers. 
The requirements for the communication and operating environments are minimal. The solution, however, 
has two drawbacks. First, the filtering process sporadically needs user input to continue operation - input 
that is unnecessary from a logical point of view. Second, post-processing filters (i.e. filters that are employed 
after the last logically necessary user input) require an extra communication exchange with the server because 
the MIME dispatcher of the browser only operates on incoming data. This extra communication exchange 


is not possible with certain extensions?. 


2.2 Client-Side HTTP Daemon 


The second short-term approach is to have an httpd-like daemon on the user’s machine as shown in Figure 
2. For security reasons, this extension httpd only accepts connections on a well-defined port from browsers 
on the same machine. When the payment for an electronic purchase is about to take place, the user clicks 
on a URL (provided by the shop’s server) and causes a normal POST request to be sent to this local httpd 
(e.g.: http://localhost :54321/buy). The body of this request contains the information to assemble the 
digital credit card slip. To obtain further user input (such as credit card numbers or the sensitive PIN for 
transaction approval) this extension httpd either directly pops up with a special window for user keyboard 
input, or collects this information through the browser by sending back an appropriate HTML form. 

There are two approaches for the extension httpd to transmit the final order with the digital slip to the 
server: 


1. It puts the complete order information into a URL addressed to the shop’s server. It then sends this 
URL with a HTTP Redirect directive to the browser. The browser therefore automatically issues a 
normal HTTP request with that URL to the server of the shop. 


2. It acts as a Prozy; therefore, it contacts the shop’s server directly and forwards the shop’s response to 
the browser. 


The main problem with this approach is how the shop’s server can find out the port number of the 
extension httpd to construct the mentioned local URL. The answer is three-fold: 


Shttp://www.ncsa.uiuc.edu/SDG/Software/Mosaic/Docs/remote-control.html 

4http://home.netscape.com/info/APIs/x-remote.html 

5For example, communication-oriented post-processing such as packetizing bulk data, because the GET and POST method 
remain the only available communication primitives. 
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Figure 2: Payment with a Client-Side Extension HTTP-Daemon acting as a Proxy 


e A well-known port will be established for the most common case. 


e If the user cannot use this port for any reason, the port will be published as a special MIME-type of 
the form extension-mgr/port-number, where port-number stands for the port actually used. This 
will be sent with the HTTP ACCEPT header-field to the server and can be used to generate the URLs. 


e If all this fails, the user will have to manually fill out a form that explicitly asks for the extension’s 
port number, and then send it to the server. 


Evaluation 

The advantage is that this approach requires no extra user interaction to keep the filtering process alive. 
Additionally state can be kept easily between different communication exchanges. 

Order transmission approach (1) has the advantage that the extension httpd only interacts with the 
user’s browser and, therefore, can be totally shielded from outside communication. On the other hand we 
have to consider the limitation mentioned before of the amount of information that can be fitted into a URL. 

Order transmission approach (2) does not suffer from such a size restriction. It can additionally react on 
faults as timeouts (e.g by sending retries) and pre-process the response of the shop’s server. Figure 2 shows 
how the security extension could provide copyright protection by decrypting the delivered digital movie. The 
main disadvantage of this approach is that the daemon must be aware of proxies or gateways (e.g SOCKS) 
to always be able to reach the shop. 


3 General Client Side Extension Framework 


The problems of our approaches presented in the last section led us to look for a long term solution. This 
solution should also support certain extensions as load balancing by redirecting certain URLs to local files 
or geographically closer servers and outlining of document structures ([6]) cannot be handled easily by the 
approaches mentioned before. We can relax our requirement of not changing browsers. Therefore we propose 
a change in the architecture of browsers. 

In the currently popular WWW browsers, the HTML viewer, the HTTP communications module, and 
a primitive “MIME document dispatcher” are combined in one monolithic package. Some implementations 
add some limited capabilities of handling remote control events as well. 
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Figure 3: Examples of current Extensions 


This architecture can be greatly simplified and its flexibility can be increased if we view the browser 
as a generic extension manager who acts merely as a dispatcher. Not only MIME extensions, but also the 
communication toolbox and the HTML viewer are subsumed as extensions. 

This results in an architecture with only three logical components: 


e the extension manager, 
© passive extensions. 


e active extensions. 


Passive extensions are called by the extension manager. Their purpose is to either filter and transform 
data, to serve as gateways to different protocols or to render data. 

Active extensions control the execution of the extension manager and initiate “web-actions”. Note that 
the two types of extensions are not mutually exclusive. The HTML-viewer is clearly a data viewer but when 
it reacts on user interaction and issues a request it can also be considered as an active extension. 

This leads to the following sketch of a minimal interface defining the interaction between the extension 
manager and extensions/external applications. 

The extension manager exports two functions for active extensions. Parameters named request or 
response are required to be valid HTTP requests rsp. responses: 


e ProcessURL( 


IN: request 
IN: returnMeResponse? 
OUT: [response if returnMeResponse?] 


), 


e RenderMIME( 
IN: response 
IN: associated URL 


), 
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The extension has similarly to provide one or both of the following two functions: 


e HandleURL( 
IN: request 
OUT: requestOrResponse 


), 


e HandleMIME( 
IN: response 
OUT: [requestOrResponse if not(IsRenderer?)] 


), 


These functions are registered either statically with a configuration file or dynamically by calling specific 
registration functions of the extension manager. Together with the callback function a regular expression 
is registered. The extension manager tries it to match with requested URLs rsp. MIME-types to find out 
which extension to take. If matching extensions are found, the extension manager will take the best match 
and call the associated callback-function. 

Once the call to a filter returns, the extension manager inspects requestOrResponse and depending on 
the type of the return value looks for the next MIME or URL filter to call. Data viewer do not return any 
data and the extension manager stops processing. 

If an external application wants the resulting data of a ProcessURL ° call regardless of its MIME type, it 
will set returnMeResponse? in the ProcessURL call. Instead of handing the final response to a data viewer 
according to the MIME-type matching rules the extension manager will return it to the caller. 


3.1 Example 


Our example begins with a user who has already browsed the price list of a movie-on-demand WWW shop 
and has made a choice. Therefore, the HTML viewer knows the URL of the selected digital movie as well 
as the desired payment protocol. The user’s click is processed in the following steps: 


1. The HTML viewer will initiate the operation by calling the extension manager with: 


ProcessURL( 
““POST 3KP://movie.com/ HTTP/1.0 


Merchandise=Entertainment/movie324.mpg, 
Value=$5, 

Shop-Name=MovieComInc, 
Shop-Certificate=...‘‘, 

FALSE 

returnDataHandle 


}ic 


2. The extension manager looks for a registered extension and will match “3kp:*”. It will call the payment 
extension then with: 


HandleURL( 
‘*POST 3KP://movie.com/ HTTP/1.0 


Merchandise=Entertainment/movie324.mpg, 
Value=$5, 

Shop-Name=MovieComInc, 
Shop-Certificate=...‘‘, 
returnDataHandle 


). 


The payment extension will generate a payment token and puts the following HTTP request in 
returnDataHandle: 


®ProcessURL together with RenderMIME replace the current “remote-control” features of some browsers. 
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‘*POST http://movie.com/3kp-buy HTTP/1.0 


Merchandise=Entertainment/movie324.mpg, 
PayToken="XYZ" ‘ ‘ 


Note that the payment extension may actively call the extension manager during its operation through 
the ProcessURL interface, for example, to retrieve some other party’s public key. 


3. Inspecting returnDataHandle the extension manager determines that it should call the HTTP com- 
munications module’. This module handles the HTTP request and returns the HTTP response with 
the requested document from the remote server in requestOrResponse: 


“*HTTP/1.0 200 OK 

Date: Friday, 23-Jun-95 13:52:57 GMT 
MIME-version: 1.0 

Content-type: application/copyright protect 


encrypted data ...’’ 


4. Because the movie-on-demand shop has some copyright protection in place, the responses MIME type 
will match the copyright protection extension and call the HandleMIME callback corresponding to this 
extension. In a simple case, this callback would decrypt the data with a session key and return the 
movie with MIME type MPEG. 


5. Finally, the extension manager will hand the movie324.mpg data to the movie viewer (e.g. an MPEG 
viewer). 


3.2 Remarks 


The HTTP communications module need not be the only one capable of changing the parameters from 
HTTP requests to HTTP responses. A caching filter returns the document if it is already in the cache, 
and an access filter for a browser at a public place will return a document containing an error message if 
it refuses some requests that may infer high costs or are against the charter for which the terminal was 
provided. Protocol gateways (e.g., ftp, gopher, mailto) are also examples of filters that semantically convert 
HTTP requests into HTTP responses. 

Response-side filters may also issue new requests, for example, for pre-fetching of referenced documents. 

Integrity protection, confidentiality, and packetizing data for long messages require symmetrical filtering 
also on the server side. The Common Gateway Interface (CGI) [7] allows filtering on the server side but 
unfortunately, this interface only foresees one filtering step. To obtain multiple filtering steps, an extension 
manager can be placed within this single filter and emulate the flexibility and configurability of the client-side 
extension manager. 

It is hoped that such a framework with standardized extension manager semantics and interfaces will 
allow arbitrary developers to offer their own, compatible and powerful extensions. 


4 Comparison with Existing Approaches 
In the final paper this section will discusses the current proposals, namely: 
e Kristol’s RFC for a HTTP extension mechanism [8], 
e NCSA’s Common Client Interface (CCI) [9], already available as a prototype, 


e Spyglass’s Software Development Interface [10], 


7 We call HTTP communications module the piece of code that implements the http semantics on a specific network infras- 
tructure. Most current WWW browsers assume TCP/IP to be the infrastructure - in the future, this may change. 
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e W&A’s API for WWW Applets[11], 


e others. 


These proposals are compared with our framework, and their shortcomings are analyzed. 


5 Conclusions 


This paper has presented two short-term solutions of how to snap almost arbitrary extensions into current 
WWW browsers without altering their source code or executables. Our example illustrates how these two 
solutions enable electronic payments with acceptable user interfaces and highest security already with existing 
browser technology. We have built two prototypes that provided proof of these concepts. 

The requirements for extra user input, which is logically not justified, or for peculiar “internal” browser 
inter-component communication is a sign that the technology originally was not designed for the use described 
here. 

Therefore we have stated our own view of a sound architecture for flexibly configurable and composable 
WWW browsers of the future. 
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Abstract 


Many researchers believe electronic wallets (secure stor- 
age devices that maintain account balances) are the solu- 
tion to electronic commerce challenges. This paper argues 
for amore powerful model — a secure coprocessor — that 
can run a small operating system, run application pro- 
grams, and also keep secure storage for cryptographic 
keys and balance information. 

We have built a system called Dyad, on top of a port of 
the Mach 3.0 microkernel to the IBM Citadel secure co- 
processor. This paper describes the abstract architecture 
of Dyad and a general discussion of secure coprocessor 
implementations of a variety of electronic commerce ap- 
plications: 


e Copy protection for software 


e Electronic cash (including a critique of proposed so- 
lutions for point-of-sale electronic wallet systems) 


e Electronic contracts 


e Secure postage 


1 Introduction 


Many researchers believe electronic wallets (secure stor- 
age devices that maintain account balances) are the solu- 
tion to electronic commerce challenges [3, 31]. This paper 
argues for a more powerful model — a secure coprocessor 
— that can run a small operating system, run application 
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programs, and also keep secure storage for cryptographic 
keys and balance information. 

Secure coprocessors are tamper-proof sealed devices 
that have a processor, memory storage, and (optional) fast 
crypto-support. They are protected in that any attempt 
to penetrate them will result in all critical memory being 
erased. 

Secure coprocessors have a number of advantages over 
electronic wallets. They have more powerful processors 
and larger amounts of memory, so they can do more: they 
can negotiate (and enforce) contracts that involve renting 
and redistributing intellectual information. If they incor- 
porate a secure display, they can provide much greater pro- 
tection for customers in point-of-sale applications. They 
can provide software copy protection, permitting much 
more general applications. 

We have built a system called Dyad, on top of a port 
of the Mach 3.0 microkernel [19] to the IBM Citadel se- 
cure coprocessor [57]. This paper describes the abstract 
architecture of Dyad and a general discussion of secure co- 
processor implementations of a variety of electronic com- 
merce applications: 


e Copy protection for software 


e Electronic cash (including a critique of proposed so- 
lutions for point-of-sale electronic wallet systems) 


e Electronic contracts 
e Secure postage 


A few years ago, only experimental prototypes of se- 
cure coprocessors existed, but today, the market is filling 
up. Manufacturers such as Cylink, IBM, National Semi- 
conductor, Spyrus, Telequip, and others have announced 
secure coprocessor products. Several other major man- 
ufacturers will announce significant new products in the 
near future. There is a new FIPS standard for crypto- 
graphic modules (including secure coprocessors) [53] and 


a 
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a new service to perform those evaluations [54]. This pa- 
per attempts to lay out the intellectual issues in the use of 
these new secure coprocessor products. 

Because of length considerations, this paper does not 
discuss our Dyad implementation (see [60]), or addi- 
tional applications of secure coprocessors arising from 
distributed computation (see [43, 44].) 


2 Secure Coprocessor Model 


A secure coprocessor is a hardware module containing (1) 
a CPU, (2) bootstrap ROM, and (3) secure non-volatile 
memory. This hardware module is physically shielded 
from penetration, and the I/O interface to the module is 
the only way to access the internal state of the module. (If 
the shield is somehow penetrated, then a secure coproces- 
sor erases all critical memory.) This hardware module can 
store cryptographic keys without risk of release. More 
generally, the CPU can perform arbitrary computations 
(under control of the operating system); thus the hardware 
module, when added to a computer, becomes a true copro- 
cessor. Often, the secure coprocessor will contain special 
purpose hardware in addition to the CPU and memory; for 
example, high speed encryption/decryption hardware may 
be used. 


2.1 Security Properties of Secure Coproces- 
sors 


All security systems rely on a nucleus of assumptions. For 
example, it is often assumed that encryption systems are 
resistant to cryptanalysis. Similarly, we take as axiomatic 
that secure coprocessors provide private and tamper-proof 
memory and processing. These assumptions may be fal- 
sified: for example, attackers may exhaustively search 
cryptographic key spaces. Similarly, it may be possi- 
ble to falsify our physical security axiom by expending 
enormous resources (possibly feasible for very large cor- 
porations or government agencies). We rely on a physical 
work-factor argument to justify our axiom, similar in spirit 
to intractability assumptions of cryptography. Our secure 
coprocessor model does not depend on the particular tech- 
nology used to satisfy the work-factor assumption. Just 
as cryptographic schemes may be scaled or changed to in- 
crease the resources required to penetrate a cryptographic 
system, current security packaging techniques may be 
scaled or changed to increase the work-factor necessary to 
successfully bypass the secure coprocessor protections. 
Secure coprocessors must be packaged so that phys- 
ical attempts to gain access to the internal state of the 
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coprocessor will result in resetting the state of the secure 
coprocessor (i.e., erasure of the secure non-volatile mem- 
ory contents and CPU registers). An intruder might be 
able to break into a secure coprocessor and see how it is 
constructed; the intruder cannot, however, learn or change 
the internal state of the secure coprocessor except through 
normal I/O channels or by forcibly resetting the entire se- 
cure coprocessor. The guarantees about the privacy and 
integrity of the secure non-volatile memory provide the 
foundations needed to build distributed security systems. 


2.2 Potential Platforms 


Several physically secure processors exist, and more are 
forthcoming. Some of these are very secure, satisfying 
the highest security level specified by FIPS PUB 140-1 
[53]. (This publication gives four security levels for cryp- 
tographic modules, including secure coprocessors.) An- 
nounced secure coprocessors include the wABYSS [55] 
and Citadel [57] systems from IBM, the iPower [34] en- 
cryption card by National Semiconductor, some extended 
implementations of the Clipper and Capstone systems 
[2, 51, 52] proposed by the NSA as DES replacements, the 
Crypta Plus [47] encryption card by Telequip, the CY512i 
[13] chip from Cylink, and various smartcard systems such 
as some GEMPlus or Mondex cards [22]. There will be 
additional announcements of systems with increased pro- 
cessing power from major vendors in the next few months. 
For a fuller descriptions of potential platforms, see [60]. 


3 Applications 


Because secure coprocessors can process secrets as well as 
store them, they can do much more than just keep secrets 
confidential. We describe how to use secure coproces- 
sors to realize exemplar electronic commerce applications: 
(1) copy protection, (2) electronic currency, (3) electronic 
contracts, and (4) secure postage meters. None of these 
are possible on physically exposed systems. These appli- 
cations are discussed briefly below. 


3.1 Copy Protection 


Software is often charged on a per-CPU, per-site, or per- 
use basis. Software licenses usually prohibit making 
copies for use on unlicensed machines. This injunction 
against copying is technically unenforceable without a se- 
cure coprocessor. If the user can execute code on a phys- 
ically accessible workstation, the user can also read that 
code. Even if attackers cannot read the workstation mem- 
ory while it is running, we are implicitly depending on the 
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assumption that the workstation was booted correctly — 
verifying this property, as discussed in [60], requires the 
use of a secure coprocessor. 

Software copy protection is complementary to elec- 
tronic commerce. Without copy protection, rental or per- 
use charging of software is not possible. Here we discuss 
tradeoffs in using a secure coprocessor to implement soft- 
ware copy protection. (Dyad includes a software protec- 
tion mechanism [60].) 


3.1.1 Copy Protection with Secure Coprocessors 


Secure coprocessors can protect executables from being 
copied and illegally used. The proprietary code to be 
protected — or at least some critical portion of it — is dis- 
tributed and stored in encrypted form, so copying without 
the code decryption key is futile,! and this protected code 
runs only inside the secure coprocessor. Either public key 
or private key cryptography may be used to encrypt pro- 
tected software. If private key cryptography is used, key 
management is still handled by public key cryptography. 
In particular, when a user pays for the use of a program, he 
sends the certificate of his secure coprocessor public key 
to the software vendor. This certificate is digitally signed 
by a key management center and is prima facie evidence 
that the public key is valid. The corresponding private key 
is stored only within the secure non-volatile memory of 
the secure coprocessor; thus, only the secure coprocessor 
will have full access to the proprietary software. 

What if the code size is larger than the memory capacity 
of the secure coprocessor? We have two alternatives: we 
can crypto-page or we can split the code into protected 
and unprotected segments. 

Section 4.3 discusses crypto-paging in greater detail, 
but the basic idea is to encrypt and decrypt virtual memory 
contents as they are copied between secure memory and 
external storage. When we run out of memory space on 
the coprocessor, we encrypt the data before it is flushed 
to unsecure external storage, maintaining privacy. Since 
good encryption chips are fast, we can encrypt and decrypt 
on the fly with little performance penalty. 

Splitting the code is an alternative to crypto-paging. 
We can divide the code into a security-critical section and 
an unprotected section. The security-critical section is 
encrypted and runs only on the secure coprocessor. The 


' Allowing the encrypted form of the code to be copied means that we 
can back up the workstation against disk failures. Even giving attackers 
access to the backup tapes will not release any of the proprietary code. 
(Note that our encryption function should be resistant to known-plaintext 
attacks, since executable binaries typically have standardized formats.) 
A more interesting question arises if the secure coprocessor may fail. 
Secure coprocessors may be used in a fault-tolerant fashion; see [60]. 


unprotected section runs concurrently on the host. An 
adversary can copy the unprotected section, but if the 
division is done well, he or she will not be able to run the 
code without the secure portion. In zABYSS [56], White 
and Comerford show how such a partitioning should be 
done to maximize the difficulty of reverse engineering the 
secure portion of the application.” 

Whether the proprietary code is split or not, the secure 
coprocessor runs a small security kernel. It provides the 
basic support necessary to communicate with the host or 
the host’s I/O devices. With separate address spaces and 
a few communication primitives, the complexity of a se- 
curity kernel can be kept low, providing greater assurance 
that a particular implementation is correct. 


3.1.2 Previous Work 


A more primitive version of the copy protection applica- 
tion for secure coprocessors appeared in [28, 56]; a secure- 
CPU approach using oblivious memory references (i.e., 
apparently random patterns of memory accesses) giving a 
poly-logarithmic slow down, appears in [18] and [35]. 


3.2 Electronic Currency 


We have shown how to keep licensed proprietary software 
encrypted and allow only execute access. A natural ap- 
plication is to allow charging on a pay-per-use or metered 
basis. In addition to controlling access to the software 
according to the terms of a license, some mechanism must 
perform cost accounting, whether it tracks the number 
of times a program has run or tracks dollars in a user’s 
account. More generally, this accounting software pro- 
vides an electronic currency abstraction. Correctly imple- 
menting electronic currency requires that account data be 
protected against tampering — if we cannot guarantee in- 
tegrity, attackers might be able to create electronic money 


2 We also examined a real application, gnu-emacs 19.22 [45], to show 
how it could be partitioned to run partially within a secure coproces- 
sor. The X Windows display code should remain within the host for 
performance. Most of the emacs lisp interpreter (e.g., bytecode.c, 
callint.c, eval.c, lread.c, marker.c, etc) could be moved 
into the secure coprocessor and accessed as remote procedures. Any 
manipulation of host-side data — text buffer manipulation, lisp object 
traversal — required during remote procedure calls can be provided by a 
simple read-write interface (with caching) between the coprocessor and 
the host, with interpreter-private data such as catch/throw frames residing 
entirely within the secure coprocessor. Garbage collection does become 
a problem, since the garbage collector must be able to determine if a Lisp 
object is accessible from the call stack, a portion of which is inside the 
coprocessor. If we chose to hide the actions of the evaluator and keep 
the stack within the secure coprocessor hidden, this would require that 
the garbage collector code (Fgarbage-collect and its utilities) be 
moved within the secure coprocessor as well. 
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at will. Privacy, while perhaps less important here, is a 
property that users expect for their bank balance and wal- 
let contents; similarly, electronic money account balances 
should also be private. 

We argue that secure coprocessors can not only sup- 
port electronic wallet functionality, but that they also offer 
stronger guarantees than existing and proposed electronic 
wallets. In particular, electronic coprocessors offer con- 
sumer protection unavailable with existing electronic wal- 
lets. (We have built an electronic currency mechanism on 
top of Dyad, see [60].) 


3.2.1 Electronic Money Models 


Several models can be adopted for handling electronic 
funds. Any implementation of these models should follow 
the standard transactional model, i.e., to group together 
operations in a transaction having these three properties 
(20, 21]: 


1. Failure atomicity. If a transaction’s work is inter- 
rupted by a failure, any partially completed results 
will be undone. 


2. Permanence. If a transaction completes successfully, 
the result of its work will never be lost, except due to 
a catastrophic failure. 


3. Serializability. Concurrent transactions may occur, 
but the results must be the same as if they executed 
serially. This means that temporary inconsistencies 
that occur inside a transaction are never visible to 
other transactions. 


These transactional properties are requirements for the 
safe operation of any database, and they are absolutely 
necessary for any electronic money system. 

In the following, we discuss various electronic money 
models, their security properties, and how they can be 
implemented using present day technology. (We have 
built an electronic currency system on top of Dyad.) 

The first electronic money model is based on the cash 
analogy. In this model, electronic cash has similar prop- 
erties to cash: 


1. Exchanges of cash can be effectively anonymous. 


2. Cash cannot be created or destroyed except by na- 
tional treasuries. 


3. Cash transfers require no online central authority. 


(Note that these properties are actually stronger than 
that provided by real currency — serial numbers can be 
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recorded to trace transactions. Similarly, currency can be 
destroyed.) 

The second electronic money model is based on the 
credit cards/checks analogy. Electronic funds are not 
transferred directly; rather, promises of payment, cryp- 
tographically signed to prove authenticity, are transferred 
instead. A straightforward implementation of the credit 
card model fails to exhibit any of the three proper- 
ties above. However, by applying cryptographic tech- 
niques, anonymity can be achieved in a cashier’s-check- 
like scheme (e.g., Chaum’s Digicash model [10], which 
lacks transactional properties such as failure atomicity — 
see section 3.2.3), but the latter two requirements (con- 
servation of cash and no online central authority) remain 
insurmountable. Electronic checks must be signed and 
validated at central authorities (banks), and checks/credit 
payments en route “create” temporary money. Further- 
more, potential reuse of cryptographically signed checks 
requires that the recipient must be able to validate the 
check with the central authority prior to committing to a 
transaction. 

The third electronic money model is based on the bank 
rendezvous analogy. This model uses a centralized au- 
thority to authenticate all transactions and is poorly suited 
to large distributed applications. The bank is the sole ar- 
biter of account balance information and can implement 
the access controls needed to ensure privacy and integrity 
of the data. Electronic Funds Transfer (EFT) services use 
this model — there are no access restrictions on deposits 
into accounts, so only the person who controls the source 
account needs to be authenticated. 

We examine these models one by one. 

With electronic currency, integrity of accounting data is 
crucial. We can establish a secure communication chan- 
nel between two secure coprocessors by using a key ex- 
change cryptographic protocol and thus use cryptography 
to maintain privacy when transferring funds. To ensure 
that electronic money is conserved (neither created nor 
destroyed), the transfer of funds should be failure atomic, 
ie., the transaction must terminate in such a way as to 
either fail completely or fully succeed — transfer trans- 
actions cannot terminate with the source balance decre- 
mented without having incremented the destination bal- 
ance or vice versa. By running a transaction protocol 
such as two-phase commit [7, 15, 58] on top of the secure 
channel, secure coprocessors can transfer electronic funds 
from one account to another in a safe manner, provid- 
ing privacy and ensuring that money is conserved. Most 
transaction protocols need stable storage for transaction 
logging to enable the system to roll back when a trans- 
action aborts. On large transaction systems this typically 
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has meant mirrored disks with uninterruptible power sup- 
plies. With the simple transactions needed for electronic 
currency, the per-transaction log typically is not that large, 
and the log can be truncated after transactions commit and 
further communications show all relevant parties have ac- 
knowledged the transaction. Because each secure copro- 
cessor handles only a few users, small amounts of stable 
storage can satisfy logging needs. Furthermore, because 
secure coprocessors have secure non-volatile memory, we 
only need toreserve some of this memory for logging. The 
log, accounting data, and controlling code are all protected 
from modification by the secure coprocessor, so account 
data are safe from all attacks; their only threats are bugs 
and catastrophic failures. Of course, the system should be 
designed so that users should have little or no incentive 
to destroy secure coprocessors that they can access. This 
is natural when one’s own balances are stored on a secure 
coprocessor, much like the cash in one’s wallets. 

If the secure coprocessor has insufficient memory to 
hold account data for all the users, the code and accounting 
database may be written to host memory or disk after 
obtaining a cryptographic checksum (see discussion of 
crypto-sealing in section 4.3). For the accounting data, 
encryption may alternatively be employed since privacy 
is usually also desired. 

Note that this type of decentralized electronic currency 
is not appropriate for smartcards unless they can be made 
physically secure from attacks by their owners. Smart- 
cards are only quasi-physically secure in that their privacy 
guarantees stem solely from their portability. Secrets may 
be stored within smartcards because their users can provide 
the physical security necessary. Malicious users, however, 
can violate smartcard integrity and insert false data.* 

Secure coprocessor mediated electronic currency trans- 
fer is analogous to rights transfer (not to be confused with 
rights copying) in a capability-based protection system 
[59]. Using the electronic money — e.g., spending it 
when running a pay-per-use program — is analogous to 
the revocation of a capability. This type of model relies 
on the idea of secure-coprocessor-protected unforgeable 
electronic tokens. In addition to electronic money, these 
unforgeable tokens are useful for many other applications. 
Electronic tokens can be created and destroyed by a few 
trusted programs. For pay-per-use applications, the token 
is created by the vendor’s sales program and destroyed 
by executing the application — the exact time of destruc- 
tion of the token is a vendor design decision, since runs 
of application programs are not, in general, transactional 


3Newer smartcards such as GEMPlus or Mondex cards [22] feature 
limited physical security protection, though the types of attacks these 
cards can withstand have not been published. 


in nature. However, the trusted electronic currency man- 
ager running in the secure coprocessorcan use distributed 
transactions to transfer money and other electronic tokens. 
Transaction messages are encrypted by the secure copro- 
cessor’s basic communication layer, providing privacy and 
integrity of communications. (Traffic analysis is beyond 
the scope of this work and is not addressed.) 


What about the other models for handling electronic 
funds? With the credit card/check analogy, the authentic- 
ity of the promise of payment must be established. When 
the computer cannot keep secrets for users, there can be no 
authentication because nothing uniquely identifies users. 
Even if we assume that users can enter their passwords into 
a workstation without fear of their password being com- 
promised, we are still faced with the problem of providing 
privacy and integrity guarantees for network communica- 
tion. We have similar problems as in host-to-host authen- 
tication in that cryptographic keys need to be somehow 
exchanged. If communications are in plaintext, attackers 
may simply record a transfer of a promise of payment and 
replay it to temporarily create cash. While security sys- 
tems such as Kerberos [46], if properly implemented [4], 
can help to authenticate entities and create session keys, 
they use a centralized server and have problems similar 
to those in the bank rendezvous model. While we can 
implement the credit card/check model using secure co- 
processors, the inherent weaknesses of this model keep 
us from taking full advantage of the security properties 
provided by secure coprocessors; if we use the full power 
of the secure coprocessor model to properly authenticate 
users and verify their ability to pay (perhaps by locking 
funds into escrow), the resulting system would be equiva- 
lent to the cash model. 


With the bank rendezvous model, a “bank” server super- 
vises the transfer of funds. While it is easy to enforce the 
access controls on account data, this suffers from problems 
with non-scalability, loss of anonymity, and easy denial of 
service from excessive centralization. 


Because every transaction must contact the bank server, 
access to the bank service will be a performance bottle- 
neck. Banks do not scale well to large user bases. When a 
bank system grows from a single computer to several ma- 
chines, distributed transaction systems techniques must 
be brought to bear in any case, so this model has no real 
advantage over the use of secure coprocessors in ease of 
implementation. Furthermore, if a bank’s host becomes 
inaccessible, either maliciously or as a result of normal 
hardware failures, no agent can make use of any bank 
transfers. This model does not exhibit graceful degrada- 
tion with system failures. 
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3.2.2 Point-of-Sale Terminals 


In addition to their use in networked computers, secure 
coprocessors can be used for commercial transactions at 
point-of-sale terminals. For this application, we would 
need portable secure coprocessor form factors, such as 
smartcards or PCMCIA cards. Unlike the networked PC 
scenario where the users can be familiar with particular 
PCs they use, customers at a point-of-sale terminal have 
no reason to trust its integrity. 

Point-of-sale use of secure coprocessors is vulnerable to 
a very important class of threats: communication spoofing 
between the secure coprocessor and the user. This problem 
arises because there is no private communications path 
[50] between the user and the secure coprocessor. A secure 
display only displays data to the user originating from the 
secure coprocessor and guarantees that the displayed data 
can not be tapped by a third party; such a display would 
provide secure one-way communication from the secure 
coprocessor and the user. 

Today’s smartcards and PCMCIA cards do not incor- 
porate secure displays. Thus, for point-of-sale use, the 
user must rely on the display on the point-of-sale terminal 
to inform him of the total price. Unlike traditional paper 
credit-card-imprint slips, a secure coprocessor’s digital 
signature is on a document that is never shown to the user 
— whatever per-signature user authorization required is 
performed blind, and the secure coprocessor might sign a 
purchase order for a $10,000 gold watch when the point-of- 
sale terminal is displaying “$1.98 watch batteries.” Fur- 
thermore, to prevent a user authorization replay attack, 
some method for securely transferring the user authen- 
tication/authorization input to the secure coprocessor is 
required. 

To permit secure input of user passwords to a secure 
coprocessor and to display purchase information, a secure 
display suffices: we use the secure display as a one-way 
secure channel over which we transmit a one-time pad, i.e., 
a cryptographically random string. The user then uses the 
point-of-sale terminal’s keyboard (perhaps via arrow keys) 
to modify the displayed string into the user’s password. 
For example, if your password was “SHOELACE” and 
the displayed string was “QZKNCFLX”, you would press 
the | T | arrow twice to change the “Q” to an “S”, and then 
press the arrow to advance to the next character, etc. 
(This is an idea adapted from [1].) Price information can 
be shown on a secure display in the obvious way. 

Withouta secure display of purchase data and secure en- 
try of passwords, point-of-sale use of secure coprocessors 
does not increase the security of point-of-sale commerce 
over existing credit card systems. One much touted prop- 
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erty of using smartcards in lieu of mag-stripe credit cards is 
customer non-repudiation and the elimination of merchant 
fraud. However, while the cryptographic signature keys 
may be secure, smartcards without some form of secure 
display can not link the signature to the purchase due to 
the absence of customer review. Thus customers are still 
vulnerable to merchant fraud — rather than modifying the 
numbers on a credit card slip after the fact, the merchant 
can simply introduce a difference between data presented 
to the user and the users’ secure coprocessor. 


3.2.3. Previous Work 


An alternative to the secure coprocessor managed elec- 
tronic currency is Chaum’s Digicash protocol [8, 10]. In 
such systems, anonymity is paramount, and cryptographic 
techniques are used to preserve the secrecy of the users’ 
identities. No physically secure hardware is used, except 
in the observers refinement to prevent double spending of 
electronic money (rather than detecting it after the fact).4 

Chaum-style electronic currency schemes are charac- 
terized by two key protocols. The first is a blind signature 
protocol between a user and a central bank. During a 
withdrawal, the user obtains a cryptographically signed 
check that is probabilistically proven to contain an encod- 
ing of the user’s identity. The user keeps the values used 
in constructing the check secret; they are used later in the 
spending protocol. 

The second protocol is a randomized interactive pro- 
tocol between a user and a merchant. The user sends 
the blind-signed check to the merchant and interactively 
proves that the check was constructed appropriately out of 
the secret values and reveals some, but not all, of those 
secrets. The merchant “deposits” to the central bank the 
blind-signed number and the protocol log as proof of pay- 
ment. This interactive spending protocol has a flavor sim- 
ilar to zero-knowledge protocols in that the answers to 
the merchant’s queries, if answered for both values of the 
random coin flips, reveal the user’s identity. When double 
spending occurs, the central bank gets two logs for the 
same check, and from this identifies the double spender. 

There are a number of problems with this approach. 
First, any system that provides complete anonymity is 
currently illegal in the United States, since any mone- 
tary transfer exceeding $10,000 must be reported to the 
government [12], employee payments must be reported 
similarly for tax purposes [11], stock transfers must be 


4The observers model employs a physically secure hardware module 
to detect and prevent double spending. Chaum’s protocol limits infor- 
mation flow to the observer, so that the user need not trust it to maintain 
privacy; however, it must be trusted to not destroy money. Secure co- 
processors achieve the same goals with greater flexibility. 
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reported to the Securities and Exchange Commission, etc. 
Second, in a real internetworked environment, network 
addresses are required to establish and maintain a com- 
munication channel, barring the use of trusted anonymous 
forwarders — and such forwarding agents are still subject 
to traffic analysis. Providing real anonymity in the high 
level protocol is useless without taking network realities 
into account. Third, Chaum’s cryptographic protocols do 
not handle failures, and any systems based on them can- 
not simultaneously have transactional properties and also 
maintain anonymity and security. A transaction abort in 
the blind signature protocol either leaves the user with a 
debited account and no electronic check or a free check. 
A transaction abort in the spending protocol either permits 
the user to falsify electronic cash if the random coin flips 
are reused when the transaction is reattempted (e.g., the 
network partition heals), or reveals identifying informa- 
tion to the merchant if new random coin flips are generated 
when the transaction is reattempted. 

Clearly, to provide a realistic distributed electronic cur- 
rency system, transactional properties must be provided. 
Unfortunately, the safety provided by transactions and the 
anonymity provided by cryptographic techniques appear 
to be inherently at odds with each other, and the trade- 
offs made by Chaum-style electronic cash systems for 
anonymity instead of safety are inappropriate for real sys- 
tems. 

Another class of electronic money system is server- 
based. NetBill [42] is one type of such a system. NetBill 
implements the credit card model of electronic currency. 
A central server acts as a credit provider for users who 
can place a spending limit on each authorized transaction, 
and it provides billing services to the service providers. 
No true anonymity is achieved: the central server has a 
complete record of every user’s purchases and the records 
for the current billing period is sent to users as part of their 
bill. Some scaling may be achieved through replication, 
but in this case providing hard credit limits require either 
distributed transactions, or every user must be assigned to 
a particular server, making the system non-fault tolerant. 

Other approaches include anonymous credit cards [30] 
or anonymous message forwarders to protect against traffic 
analysis, at the cost of adding centralized servers back to 
the system. 


3.3 Electronic Contracts 


One of the most exciting applications of secure coproces- 
sors is the use of electronic contracts. Electronic contracts 
are a natural extension to the “basic” electronic com- 
merce approach. Where existing electronic commerce 


systems provide a basic, two-party contract which offered 
money for goods, a full electronic contract approach per- 
mits multi-party contracts, delegation, and a richer set of 
contractual primitives. 

Electronic contracts provide enabling technology for 
creating electronic marketplaces [17]. Applications in- 
clude the idea of superdistribution of software [33], and 
the creation of electronic futures markets. 

In superdistribution, the idea is that the traditional soft- 
ware distribution channel is replaced by allowing a soft- 
ware buyer to resell the software on the manufacturer’s 
behalf. When we look at this in the electronic contracts 
viewpoint, the customer is entering into a contract with 
the software manufacturer whereby the customer not only 
obtains the rights to use that software, but also the rights to 
make the same contract with other potential customers on 
the manufacturer’s behalf. Such a self-replicating contract 
is arelatively simple three-party contract, where all of the 
contractual terms — electronic money transfer, rights to 
run a program, and making more electronic contracts — 
are enforceable by a secure coprocessor. See Figure 1 for 
an example superdistribution contract. 

Having an expressive electronic contract language also 
enables the creation of electronic markets not previously 
possible. For example, air travel requirements — travel 
destination and approximate times — may be written up 
as an electronic contract containing the maximum price 
that the user is willing to pay, and this contract may be 
put up for auction. Travel agents bid for and buy the 
right (and obligation) to fulfill such contracts, increasing 
the efficiency of the travel market; additionally, travel 
agents may speculate on airline pricing and offer a higher 
bid in anticipation of fare reductions. Note, furthermore, 
that airline tickets may also be objects handled by the 
electronic contract system: these may simply be electronic 
documents signed by the airline giving the customer the 
right to travel on a particular flight, or even a token of a 
specific token type which permits travel on a certain flight. 

In full generality, the objects referred to within elec- 
tronic contracts will not always be objects that are man- 
aged by secure coprocessors, and this necessarily implies 
that external adjudication will be required when breaches 
of contracts occur. Furthermore, the user may not be 
able to satisfy the contractual demands, e.g., a broker who 
(speculatively) sells run-time on a mainframe may find all 
the cycles already allocated. 

Our electronic contract model is built on the following 
two secure coprocessor-provided primitive objects: (1) 
unforgeable tokens and (2) computer-enforced contracts. 

Unforgeable tokens are protected objects conserved by 
secure coprocessors; they are freely transferable, but can 
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software_distributor(signatory id_t manuf, 


signatory id_t distributor, 
key_t sw_key, 
int manuf_profit, 
id_t prev_distr, 
int prev_distr_cut, 
time_t expire) 

{ 

int price; 


terminates when 
date() >= expire; 


access (none) : 
super_buy (id_t buyer, 
money_t cash @ buyer) 
{ 
int profit; 
/* profit for this distributor; no Amway tree */ 
if (cash->amount < price) reject; 
/* cannot sell at a loss */ 
xfer (cash,manuf->in_register,manuf_profit) ; 
xfer (cash, prev_distr->in_register,prev_distr_cut) ; 
profit = price - manuf_profit - prev_distr_cut; 
xfer (cash, distributor->in_register, profit) ; 
xfer (sw_key, buyer,1) ; 
software_distributor (manuf, buyer, sw_key,manuf_profit, 
distributor,profit,expire) ; 
/* to do Amway, we would pass profit up 
* the distr chain rather than all at once here */ 
} 
access (distributor) : 
set_price(int new_price) 
{ 
/* pricing must at least pay for manufacturer profit */ 
if (new_price < manuf_profit + prev_dist_cut) reject; 
price = new_price; 
enable_access(super_buy,all); 


Figure 1: Software Superdistribution Contract 
In this example, the software retail distributor enters into a contract with a software manufacturer, which enables the 
distributor to sell the software to customers for customer use and at the same time permit the customer to redistribute 
the software under the same contractual terms. For the duration of the contract, the distributor gains the power to make 
new contracts on the manufacturer’s behalf. 
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be created and destroyed only by the agents that issued 
them (or their designees). Furthermore, the transfer of 
tokens occur in a transactional manner, so that the number 
of tokens is aconserved quantity (excepting explicit action 
by their issuer). 

Tokens are useful for representing electronic currency 
and execute-only rights to a piece of software (much as in 
capability systems). In the case of rights such as execute- 
only rights, the token provides access to cryptographic 
keys that may be used (only) within the secure coproces- 
sors to run code. Electronic currency and execution rights 
are subtypes of tokens and inherit the transactional transfer 
property from tokens. 

Contracts are another class of protected objects. They 
are created when two parties agree on a contract draft. 
Contracts contain binding clauses specifying actions that 
each of the parties must perform or actions that the secure 
coprocessors will enforce, along with “method” clauses 
that may be invoked by certain parties (not necessarily 
restricted to just the parties who agreed on the contract). 
Time-based clauses and other event-based clauses may 
also exist. Contractual obligations may force the transfer 
of tokens between parties. 

Contract drafts are typically instantiated from a contract 
template. We can think of a contract template as a stan- 
dardized contract with blanks which are filled in by the 
two parties involved, though certainly “custom” contracts 
are possible. Contract negotiation consists of an offerer 
sending a contract template along with the bindings (val- 
ues with which to fill in blanks) to the offeree. The offeree 
either accepts or rejects the contract. If it is accepted, a 
contract instance is created whereby the contract bindings 
are permanent, and any immediate clauses are executed. If 
the draft is rejected, the offeree may take the contract tem- 
plate and re-instantiate a new draft with different bindings 
to create a counter-offer, whereupon the roles of offerer 
and offeree are reversed. 

From the time that a contract is accepted until it termi- 
nates, the contract is an active object running in one or 
more secure coprocessors. Methods may be invoked by 
users or triggered by external events (messages from the 
host, timer expiration). The method clauses of a contract 
are access-controlled: they may be optionally invoked by 
only one party involved in the contract — or even by a 
third party who is under no contractual obligations. 

Contractual clauses can require one of the parties to 
accept further contracts of certain types. One example 
of this is a requirement for action to be completed by a 
certain deadline, e.g., for a contractor to solve some prob- 
lem or write some code before a project completion date. 
Another is a contract between a distributor and a software 


house, where the software house requires the distributor 
to accept sales contracts from users for upgrading a piece 
of software. 


3.4 Secure Postage 


While cryptographic methods have long been associated 
with mail (dating back to the use by Julius Caesar de- 
scribed in his book The Gallic Wars [9]), they have gener- 
ally been used to protect the contents of a message, or in 
rare cases, the address on an envelope (protecting against 
traffic analysis). In this section, we examine the use of 
cryptographic techniques to protect the stamp on an enve- 
lope. (We are actively working with US Postal Service to 
define standards for the use of secure postage [23].) 

The US Postal Service, with almost 40,000 autonomous 
post office facilities, handles an aggregate total of over 165 
billion pieces of mail annually [40]. Most mail is metered 
or printed. (Figure 2 shows an example of a postage meter 
indicia.) Traditional postage meters must be presented 
to a branch post office to be loaded with postage. The 
postage credit is stored in a register sealed in the machine. 
As each letter is franked, the amount is deducted from 
the machine’s credit register. Postal meters are subject 
to at least four types of attack: (1) the credit recorded 
in the postage meter may be tampered with, allowing the 
user to steal postage; (2) the postage meter indicia may be 
forged or copied; (3) a valid postage meter may be used 
by an unauthorized person; and (4) a postage meter may 
be stolen.> 

With modern facilities for barcoding machine read- 
able digital information, it would be easy to replace old- 
fashioned human readable indicia by indicia which are 
either entirely or partially machine readable. These indi- 
cia could encode a digitally signed message which would 
guarantee authenticity. If this digital information included 
unique data about the letter (such as the date mailed, zip 
codes of the originator and recipient, etc.), the digitally 
signed indicia could protect against forgery or copying. 
A rough outline of how such a system might work was 
detailed by Pastor [36]. 

Unfortunately, a digitally signed indicia may be vulner- 
able to additional types of attack: 


1. Ifcryptographic systems are misused, the system may 
be directly attacked. 


2. Even if cryptographic techniques are used correctly, 
if the adversary has physical access to the postage 


582,000 postage meters in the U. S. are currently reported as lost or 
stolen [41]. 
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Figure 2: Postage Meter Indicia Can Be Easily Copied or Forged 


meter, he may be able to tamper with the credit reg- 
ister. 


3. Even if the credit is tamper-proof, a postage meter 
may be opened and examined to discover crypto- 
graphic keys, allowing the adversary to build new 
bogus postage meters. 


4. The protection scheme may depend on a highly avail- 
able network connecting post office facilities in a 
large distributed database. Since 40,000 autonomous 
post office facilities exist, such a network would suf- 
fer from frequent failures and partitions, creating win- 
dows of vulnerability (with 165 billion pieces of mail 
each year, a database to check the validity of digitally 
signed meter indicia appears infeasible.) 


We outline a protocol for protecting cryptographic indi- 
cia, and demonstrate that the use of a secure coprocessor 
can address all of the above concerns. With the use of 
cryptography and secure coprocessors, it is possible to 
build a PC-based system that can produce fully secure 
postage indicia. 


3.4.1 Cryptographic Indicia 


A cryptographic postage indicia is an indicia that can 
demonstrate to the postal authorities that postage has been 
paid. Unlike the usual stamps purchased at a post office, 
these are printed by a conventional output device, such 
as a laser printer, directly onto an envelope or a package. 
Because such printed indicia can be copied, cryptographic 
and procedural techniques must be employed to minimize 
the probability of forgery. 

We use cryptography to provide a crucial property: the 
indicia depends on the address. A malicious user may 
copy a cryptographic indicia, but any attempts to modify it 
or the envelope address will be detected. To achieve this 
goal, we encrypt (or cryptographically checksum) as part 
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of the indicia information relevant to the delivery of the 
particular piece of mail —e.g., the return address and the 
destination address, the postage amount, and class of mail, 
etc, as well as other identifying information, such as the 
serial number of the software instance producing the indi- 
cia, a sequence number for the indicia, and the date/time (a 
timestamp). The information, including the cryptographic 
signature or checksum, is put into a barcode. The barcode 
must be easily printable by commodity or after-market 
laser printers, it must be easily scanned and re-digitized 
at a post office, and it must have sufficient information 
density to encode all the bits of the indicia on the envelope 
within a reasonable amount of space. Symbol Technolo- 
gies’ PDF417 [26, 37, 38], for example, can encode 400 
bytes per square inch, sufficient for cryptographic indicia. 
Figure 3 shows an example of PDF417’s density. 

Six lines of 40 full ASCII characters for each address,° 
four bytes each for hierarchical authorization number, a 
serial number for the software instance that produced the 
indicia, the indicia sequence number, the postage/class, 
and the time, totals to under 500 bytes of data. (Using 
PDF417, 500 bytes takes 1.24 square inches.) 

The cryptographic signature within the indicia prevents 
many forms of replay attacks. Malicious users will not find 
it useful to copy the indicia, since the cryptographic signa- 
ture prevents them from modifying the indicia to change 
the destination addresses, etc, so the copied indicia may 
only be used to send more mail to the same destination 
address. If duplicate detection is used (see below) then 
even this threat vanishes. The timestamps and serial num- 
bers also limit the scope of the attack by restricting the 
lifetime of copies and permitting law enforcement to trace 
the source of the attack. 

Because cryptographic indicia also includes source in- 


Instead of a 40 character address, a 11-digit extended ZIP code 
presently in use internally by the U. S. Postal Service may be used 
instead; an eleven digit address fits in 37 bits. 
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Figure 3: PDF417 encoding of Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


formation, a serial number, and the return address, dupli- 
cated indicia can also be detected in a distributed manner. 
Replays are detected by logging recent, unexpired indicia 
from processed mail. If the post office finds a piece of 
mail with a duplicate indicia, they will know that some 
form of forgery has occurred. We examine the practicality 
of replay detection next. 


3.4.2 Detecting Replays 


With a kilobyte of data per indicia, it would seem at first 
that replay detection is infeasible because of size of the 
database required. However, we can exploit the distributed 
nature of mail delivery and sorting. 

The US Postal Service sorts mail twice. First, mail is 
sorted by destination zip code at a site near the source. 
Then, the mail is delivered (in large batches) to a site 
associated with the destination zip code, where the mail 
is again sorted, this time by carrier route. Every piece 
of mail destined for the same address passes through the 
same secondary sorting site, making it a natural place for 
detecting replays. 

Detecting replays locally is feasible with today’s tech- 
nology. Using the 1992 figures of 165 billion pieces of 
mail per year handled at 600 regional sorting sites, with 
the simplifying assumption that the volume of mail is 
evenly distributed among these regional offices, we can 
obtain an estimate of the storage resources required. As- 
suming that cryptographic indicia expire six months af- 
ter printing,’ an average regional office will see approx- 
imately 130,000,000 indicia out of a national total of 


7The U. S. Postal Service claims to deliver more than 90% of all first 
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80,000,000,000 indicia. If we store one kilobyte of in- 
formation per indicia (doubling the above estimate) and 
assume that the entire current mail volume uses crypto- 
graphic indicia, this would require only 130 gigabytes of 
disk storage per facility for logging, well within the ca- 
pacity of a single disk array system. The indicia database 
can be viewed as a sparse boolean matrix indexed in one 
dimension by software instance serial number and in the 
second dimension by indicia sequence number for that 
software instance. 

To make replay detection even easier, we exploit the 
physical locality property: pieces of mail franked by a 
single device are likely to enter the mail processing sys- 
tem at the same primary sorting site. Therefore, crypto- 
graphic indicia from the same device are very likely to be 
canceled at the same regional office, and we can detect 
replays there. If any cryptographically franked piece of 
mail is sent from a different mail cancellation site, network 
connections can be used for real-time remote access of 
cancellation databases, or batch processing media such as 
computer tapes may be used. In the case of real-time can- 
cellation, the network bandwidth required depends on the 
probability of the occurrence of such multi-cancellation- 
site processing, and on how quickly we need to detect 
replays. The canceled indicia database at each regional 
office need not be large — each device can simply encrypt 
a counter value in its indicia. We need only fast access 
to a bit vector of recently used, unexpired indicia counter 
values. These bit vectors are indexed by the device’s serial 


class mail in three days, and more than 99% in seven days. Six months 
would appear to be a generous bound for mail delivery. 
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number and can be compressed by run-length encoding or 
other techniques. Only when a replay is detected might 
we need access to the full routing information. 


4 System Architecture 


We have implemented Dyad, a prototype secure coproces- 
sor system. The Dyad architecture is based on operational 
requirements arising from the security applications in sec- 
tion 3. This section discusses Dyad’s abstract system 
architecture based on the operational requirements during 
system initialization and during normal, steady state oper- 
ation. A more detailed discussion of the concrete system 
architecture may be found in [60]. 


4.1 Operational Requirements 


We begin by examining how a secure coprocessor inter- 
acts with the host during system boot and then describe 
system services that a secure coprocessor provide to the 
host operating system and user software. 

To be sure that a system is securely booted, the boot- 
strap process must involve secure hardware. Depending 
on the host hardware (e.g., whether a secure coprocessor 
could halt the boot process in case of an anomaly) we may 
need secure boot ROM. Either the system’s address space 
is configured so the secure coprocessor provides the boot 
vector and the boot code directly; or the boot ROM is a 
piece of secure hardware. In either case, a secure copro- 
cessor verifies system software (operating system kernel, 
system related user-level software) by checking the soft- 
wares’ signatures against known values. To check that 
the version of the software present in external, unsecure, 
non-volatile store (disk) is the same as that installed by 
a trusted party. Note that this interaction has the same 
problems faced by two hosts communicating via a unse- 
cure network: if an attacker can completely emulate the 
interaction that the secure coprocessor has with a normal 
host system, it is impossible for the secure coprocessor to 
detect this. With secure coprocessor/host interaction, we 
can make very few assumptions about the host (it can not 
keep cryptographic keys). The best that we can do is to 
assume that the cost of completely emulating the host at 
boot time is prohibitively expensive. 

The secure coprocessor ensures that the system securely 
boots; after booting, a secure coprocessor aids the host op- 
erating system by providing security functions. A secure 
coprocessor does not enforce the host system’s security 
policy — this is the job of the host operating system. 
Since we know from the secure boot procedure that a cor- 
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rect operating system is running, we may rely on the host 
to enforce policy. When the host system is up and running, 
a secure coprocessor provides various security services to 
the host operating system: 


© integrity verification of any stored data (by secure 
checksums); 


e data encryption to boost storage media natural secu- 
rity; and 


© encrypted communication channels (key exchange, 
authentication, private key encryption, etc).® 


4.2 Secure Coprocessor Architecture 


The boot procedure described above made assumptions 
about secure coprocessor capabilities. We refine the re- 
quirements for secure coprocessor software and hardware. 

To verify that the system software is the correct ver- 
sion, the secure coprocessor must have secure memory to 
store checksums or other data. If keyless cryptography 
checksums such as MDS [39], multi-round Snefru [32], 
or IBM’s MDC [25] are one-way hash functions, then the 
only requirement is that the memory be protected from 
unauthorized writes. Otherwise, we must use keyed cryp- 
tographic checksums such as Karp and Rabin’s technique 
of fingerprinting (see [27]). The latter approach requires 
that memory also be protected against read access, since 
both the hash value and the key must be secret. Similarly, 
cryptographic operations such as authentication, key ex- 
change, and secret key encryption all require secrets to 
be kept. Thus a secure coprocessor must have memory 
inaccessible to all entities except the secure coprocessor 
itself — enough private non-volatile memory to store the 
secrets, plus private (possibly volatile) memory for inter- 
mediate calculations in running protocols. 

How much private non-volatile and volatile scratch 
memory is enough? How fast must the secure copro- 
cessor be to have good performance with cryptographic 
algorithms? There are a number of architectural tradeoffs 
for a secure coprocessor, the crucial dimensions being pro- 
cessor speed and memory size. They together determine 
the class of cryptographic algorithms that are practical. 


4.3 Crypto-paging and Sealing 


Crypto-paging is another technique for trading off mem- 
ory for speed. A secure coprocessor encrypts its virtual 


Presumably remote hosts will also contain a secure coprocessor, 
though everything will work fine as long as remote hosts follow the 
appropriate protocols. 
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memory contents before paging it out to the host’s physi- 
cal memory (and perhaps eventually to an external disk), 
ensuring privacy. We need only enough private memory 
for an encryption key and a data cache, plus enough mem- 
ory to perform the encryption if no encryption hardware is 
present. To ensure integrity, virtual memory contents may 
be crypto-sealed by computing cryptographic checksums 
prior to paging out and verifying them when paging in. 

Crypto-paging and sealing are analogous to paging of 
virtual memory to disk, except for different cost coeffi- 
cients. Well-known analysis techniques can be used to 
tune such a system [29, 61]. The cost variance will likely 
lead to new tradeoffs: computing cryptographic check- 
sums is faster than encryption, so providing integrity alone 
is less expensive than providing privacy as well. On the 
other hand, if the computation can reside entirely on a 
secure coprocessor, both privacy and integrity can be pro- 
vided for free. 

Crypto-paging is a special case of a more general 
speed/memory trade off for secure coprocessors. We ob- 
served in [48, 49] that Karp-Rabin fingerprinting can be 
sped up by about 25% on an IBM RT/APC with a 256-fold 
table-size increase; when implemented in assembler on an 
i386SX, the speedup is greater (about 80%; see [60)). 
Intermediate-size tables yield intermediate speedups at a 
slightly higher increase in code size. Similar tradeoffs can 
be found for software implementations of DES. 


4.4 Secure Coprocessor Software 


A small, simple security kernel is needed for the secure 
coprocessor. What makes Dyad’s kernel different from 
other security kernels is its partitioned system structure. 

Like normal workstation (host) kernels, the secure co- 
processor kernel must provide separate address spaces for 
vendor and user code in the secure coprocessor — even 
if we implicitly trust vendor and user code, providing 
separate address spaces helps isolate the effects of pro- 
gramming errors. Unlike the host’s kernel, many services 
are not required: terminal, network, disk, and most other 
device drivers need not be part of the secure coproces- 
sor. Indeed, since both the network and disk drives are 
susceptible to tampering, requiring their drivers to reside 
in the secure coprocessor’s kernel is overkill — network 
and file system services from secure coprocessor tasks can 
be forwarded to the host kernel for processing. Normal 
operating system daemons such as printer service, elec- 
tronic mail, etc. are entirely inappropriate in a secure 
coprocessor. 

The only services crucial to the operation of the secure 
coprocessor are (1) secure coprocessor resource manage- 
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ment; (2) communications; (3) key management; and (4) 
encryption services. Resource management includes task 
allocation and scheduling, virtual memory allocation and 
paging, and allocation of communication ports. Commu- 
nications include both communication among secure co- 
processor tasks and communication to host tasks; it is by 
communicating with host system tasks that proxy services 
are obtained. Key management includes management of 
authentication secrets, cryptographic keys, and system fin- 
gerprints of executables and data. With the limited number 
of services needed, we can easily envision using a micro- 
kernel such as Mach 3.0 [19], the NT executive [14], or 
QNX [24]. We only need to add a communications server 
and include a key management service to manage secure 
non-volatile key memory. If the kernel is small, we have 
more confidence that it can be debugged and verified. (In 
Dyad, we ported Mach 3.0 to the Citadel secure coproces- 
sor.) 


4.5 Key Management 


Key management is a core portion of the secure coproces- 
sor software. Authentication, key management, finger- 
prints, and encryption protect the integrity of the secure 
coprocessor software and the secrecy of private data. The 
bootstrap loader, in ROM or in secure non-volatile mem- 
ory, controls the bootstrap process of the secure coproces- 
sor itself. In the same way that the host-side bootstrapping 
process verifies the host-side kernel and system software, 
this loader verifies the secure coprocessor kernel before 
transferring control to it. 

The system fingerprints needed for checking system in- 
tegrity reside entirely in secure non-volatile memory or are 
protected by encryption while in external storage. (De- 
cryption keys reside solely in secure non-volatile mem- 
ory.) If the latter approach is chosen, new private keys 
must be selected for every new release of system software” 
to prevent replay attacks where old, buggy, secure copro- 
cessor software is reintroduced into the system. Depend- 
ing on the algorithm, storage of the fingerprint information 
can requires only integrity or both integrity and secrecy. 

Other protected data held in secure non-volatile memory 
include administrative authentication information needed 
to update the secure coprocessor software. We assume 
that a security administrator is authorized to upgrade se- 
cure coprocessor software. The authentication data for 
the administrator can be updated along with the rest of 
the secure coprocessor system software; in either case, the 


9 One way is to use a cryptographically secure pseudo-randomnumber 
generator [5, 6] with its internal state entirely in secure non-volatile 
memory. 
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upgrade must appear transactional, that is, it must have 
the properties of permanence (results of completed trans- 
actions are never lost), serializability (there is a sequen- 
tial, non-overlapping view of the transactions), and failure 
atomicity (transactions either complete or fail such that any 
partial results are undone [16, 20, 21]). Non-volatilemem- 
ory gives us permanence; serializability, while important 
for multi-threaded applications, can be enforced by per- 
mitting only a single upgrade operation at a time (this is 
an infrequent operation and does not require concurrency); 
and the failure atomicity guarantee can be provided as long 
as the secure non-volatile memory subsystem provides an 
atomic store operation. Update transactions need not be 
distributed nor nested; this simplifies the implementation. 


5 For Further Information 


Dyad allows a much broader class of electronic commerce 
activities than more narrowly defined electronic wallet 
systems. By using a secure coprocessor model, we are 
able to add substantial functionality. 

Information on secure coprocessors and the Dyad 
implementation can be found on our WWW page: 
http://wwvics.cmu.edu/afs/cs/project/dyad/www/. Please 
send any email or inquiries for information to 
dyad@cs.cmu.edu. 
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Abstract 


Information Commerce is a business activity carried out among several parties in which information car- 
ries value and is treated as a product. The information may be content, it may be returned usage and mar- 
keting data, and it may be representative of financial transactions. 


In each of these cases the information is valuable and must be kept secure and private. Traditional 
approaches secure the transmission of that information from one point to another; there are no persistent 
protections. Protection of all of these components of information commerce for all parties in a transaction 
value chain is necessary for a robust electronic infrastructure. 


A prerequisite to such an environment is a cryptographically protected container for packaging 
information and controls that enforce information rights. This paper describes such a container, called the 
DigiBox™. EPR has submitted initial specifications for the DigiBox container to the ANSI IISP Electronic 
Publishing Task Force (EPUB) within the User/Content Provider Standards Working Group (WG4). 
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1 Introduction 


As services and products in modern commerce 
increasingly take electronic form, traditional com- 
merce is evolving into electronic commerce. This 
includes both creation and enforcement of various 
agreements between parties in an electronic com- 
mercial relationship. It also includes enforcing the 
rights of these parties with respect to the secure 
management of electronic content or services 
usage, billing, payment, and related activities. 


To save money, to be competitive, and to be effi- 
cient [1,2], members of modern society will shortly 
be using new information technology tools that 
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truly support electronic commerce. These tools 
provide for the flow of products and services 
through creators’, providers’, and users’ hands. 
They enable the creation, negotiation, and enforce- 
ment of electronic agreements, including the evo- 
lution of controls that manage both the use and 
consequences of use of electronic content or ser- 
vices. In addition, these tools support “evolving” 
agreements that progressively reflect the require- 
ments of further participants in a commercial 
model. 


Participants in electronic commerce [3,4] will need 
rules and mechanisms such that: 
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1. Information providers can be assured that their 
content is used only in authorized ways; 


2. Privacy rights of users of content are pre- 
served; and 


3. Diverse business models related to content can 
be electronically implemented. 


The Internet and other information commerce 
infrastructures will require a management compo- 
nent that enforces such rules, ensuring a safe, 
coherent, fair, and productive community. This 
management component will be critical to the elec- 
tronic highway’s acceptance. Without rules to pro- 
tect the rights of content providers and other 
electronic community members, the electronic 
highway will comprise nothing more than a collec- 
tion of limited, disconnected applications. 


Analysts have concluded that content will consti- 
tute the largest revenue-generating component of 
the information superhighway [5]. It is also clear 
that unfettered access to content requires that con- 
tent providers be able to maintain control over lit- 
erary or copyrighted assets. Many analysts 
conclude that this will be one of the key bottle- 
necks in the implementation and deployment of 
New Media. 


2 Information Commerce and Digital 
Value Chains 


Information commerce is often considered a 
wholly new concept, made possible only through 
the use of networks and computers. In fact, a 
robust information economy has existed for centu- 
ries, involving trafficking in physical representa- 
tions of information such as books, newspapers, 
and so on. Because such commerce involves physi- 
cal goods, there is a non-negligible floor to the cost 
of handling information goods. The new aspects of 
the electronic information economy are that the 
information itself is the entire product and that the 
product can be distributed at negligible marginal 
cost. 


The traditional information economy in physical 
goods is publisher-centric, because creation of 
information goods—particularly low-cost goods— 
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requires a substantial manufacturing investment. 
Figure | illustrates a simplified traditional informa- 
tion economy: physical goods flow from a pub- 
lisher (manufacturer) to a customer, in response to 
orders and followed by payments. The author’s 
relationship with the publisher may be more light- 
weight, but the author is nonetheless dependent on 
the publisher to report sales and make royalty pay- 
ments in accordance with the author’s contract. In 
addition, a financial institution provides payment 
processing and clearing services for all parties. 
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Figure 1. Traditional information economy. 


Because of the flexibility afforded by electronic 
mechanisms, information commerce is evolving 
from indirect, advertiser-supported, mass-audi- 
ence media to a new, niche-audience-oriented busi- 
ness model. In this system, members of the 
electronic community, with or without the eco- 
nomic support of advertising, pay providers 
directly for what they want to receive. Business-to- 
business purchasing is steadily evolving into a 
direct electronic ordering model. 


Figure 2 illustrates the flexibility possible in new 
electronic information commerce models. 
Although there is still a role for publishers, this 
role no longer involves physical goods. Rather, the 
publisher is responsible for packaging and aggre- 
gating information goods and control information, 
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then making them available to customers. Similar 
to a manufacturing/distribution/retail chain for 
physical goods, the electronic model permits infor- 
mation retailers, and even end customers, to re- 
package and redistribute different aggregations of 
information while ensuring that the appropriate 
control rules are maintained. A clearinghouse 
ensures that usage information and payments are 
provided directly to authors and publishers; the 
payments themselves are made through traditional 
financial institutions. Because control rules are 
associated with information, a variety of payment 
and other business models can be associated with 
the same content (e.g., purchase versus pay-per- 
use). 
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Figure 2. Electronic information economy. 


The conversion from traditional commercial distri- 
bution channels requires key foundation technolo- 
gies and results in a fundamental shift in existing 
infrastructures. This channel transformation will 
create a new electronic digital distribution industry. 
Digital distribution employing the DigiBox con- 
tainer architecture and its associated support envi- 
ronment, InterTrust™, can play a critical role in 
this transformation of the communication, media, 
and information technology markets. 


2.1 Protecting All the Information in 


Information Commerce 


The very properties that make “the net” attractive 
as a distribution medium—ease of manipulating 
information in electronic form—also appear to 
make these protections intractable. Addressing this 
dichotomy requires a paradigm shift in computer 
architecture to introduce the concept of a “secure 
processing” environment in which protected infor- 
mation can be manipulated without being subject 
to external tampering or disclosure. A prerequisite 
to such an environment is a cryptographically pro- 
tected “container” for seamlessly packaging infor- 
mation and controls that enforce information use 
rights. 


The DigiBox described by this paper is such a con- 
tainer. 


The need for various information commerce com- 
puters and appliances to interoperate requires that 
this container format and its access methods be 
standardized. EPR has submitted initial specifica- 
tions for the DigiBox container to the American 
National Standards Institute (ANSI) Information 
Infrastructure Standards Panel (IISP) through the 
Electronic Publishing Task Force (EPUB) in the 
User/Content Provider Standards Working Group 
(WGA). 


The primary goal of information protection is to 
permit proprietors of digital information (i.e., the 
artists, writers, distributors, packagers, market 
researchers, etc.) to have the same type and degree 
of control present in the “paper world.” Because 
digital information is intangible and easily dupli- 
cated, those rights are difficult to enforce with con- 
ventional information processing technology. 
Many types of rights (compensation, distribution, 
modification, etc.) are associated with the various 
elements of information commerce, and _ these 
information property rights take many forms. At a 
high level, there is the legal definition of “copy- 
right,” codified in U.S. law [6-9] and the Berne 
Convention. This gives copyright holders a legal 
right to control how copyrighted information is 
handled. In addition, various high-level rights are 
conferred by contractual arrangements between 
primary rightsholders and other parties. 
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For example, the protections needed for content 
elements incorporate the licensing provisions for 
the intellectual property rights of the content right- 
sholders. In a broader sense, these rights include 
control over several activities: the right to be com- 
pensated for use of the property; the right to con- 
trol how content is distributed; the right to prevent 
modification of content by a distributor; “fair use” 
rights; the rights to the usage data, privacy rights of 
individuals, and so on. 


In the realm of physical goods, these rights are 
enforced by a combination of legal and technical 
means. However, the technical means can be (and 
are) unsophisticated because the technology for 
violating rights is relatively expensive and time- 
consuming—in comparison to equivalent activities 
with respect to digital information. Photocopying a 
book or copying a video cassette is inherently more 
labor intensive and costly than copying a file. So, 
while defeating technical means of enforcement is 
(relatively) expensive, it can be done—and often 
the legal means to deter this are inadequate. 

2.2 Information Commerce—Not Just 
Payment 


Rights protection is also a fundamental aspect of 
commerce. Commerce is not just a way for two 
parties to pay each other for something. Rather, it 
is an extraordinarily rich web of relationships 
among parties that concerns payment, negotiation, 
control, advertising, reporting, auditing, and a vari- 
ety of other activities. These activities are impor- 
tant aspects of the transaction relationships. Often 
the information carried in these reports, audits, and 
the like is highly valuable and highly confidential, 
perhaps even more valuable than the content that is 
the subject of the information commerce at hand. 
These activities too are performed and controlled 
in the “paper world” by legal and technical means, 
but there are no widely used models for their elec- 
tronic equivalents. 


Figure 3 shows some of the operations that could 
occur in true electronic commerce, using the Inter- 
net World-Wide Web [10] mechanisms as an exam- 
ple. Creators originate content and apply rules 
(e.g., “pay author $1.00/use”) for its use. Distribu- 
tors repackage content, applying additional rules 
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(e.g., “pay $5.00 for the collection, then pay the 
creator,” “report use of each item”). Users receive 
content and operate on it, generating billing reports 
and usage reports that are delivered to a clearing- 
house and paid or summarized back for the origi- 
nating parties. This structure is very rich and is 
capable of supporting many business models. 
There are multiple flows of information in many 
different directions amongst the parties involved in 
the transactions. 


Another example is that of an advertiser (acting as 
distributor, or with a distributor). The advertiser 
might have a rule that offers a discount, or no 
charge at all, but only if the user views the adver- 
tisement and agrees to have that fact reported to the 
advertiser. 


It is relatively simple to devise schemes for parties 
to pay each other electronically (for example, Digi- 
Cash [11], NetBill [12], Open Market [13], SNPP 
[14], NetCheque [15], First Virtual [16], etc.). Pay- 
ment, however, constitutes only one—and perhaps 
the simplest one—of the means in which parties in 
commerce interact. All the other information com- 
merce components must be accomplished with the 
same needs for security, privacy, and integrity. In 
fact, these aspects of electronic commerce, includ- 
ing rights protection, are strongly intertwined in 
the digital economy, because much digital com- 
merce concerns information and innovative busi- 
ness models for information commerce. 


3 Existing Approaches to Information 
Commerce 


Information proprietors employ a variety of tech- 
nological protection approaches today. These 
approaches are generally “point solutions,” in that 
they protect a specific type of property in a specific 
context and enforce only specifically defined 
rights—typically only the right to compensation 
for use. Because the technologies are limited, the 
market is fragmented, and there are no general pro- 
tection solutions. 
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Figure 3. Multi-party Internet information commerce. 


3.1 No Protection 

Much digital property is distributed without any 
technological enforcement for property rights, on 
the assumption that legal means suffice. This 
approach works well enough for many low-value 
properties, but it has the disadvantage of raising the 
price to legitimate users who must pay for both 
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their own and illegitimate use. In many cases, how- 
ever, this cost is negligible, and no protection is an 
economically sound choice. Even for content that 
is free, however, a creator may wish to impose 
some rules for reporting or some access control. Of 
course, privacy rights of users will be a concern to 
many. 
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3.2 License Managers 


For some valuable software properties, license 
managers are used. Because a software property is 
dynamic (executable), it is feasible to restrict it so 
that it functions properly only through interaction 
with a license manager process. In general, there is 
no protection of usage data in these schemes. In 
some cases this technique has been applied to con- 
tent protection, but only with limited success [17, 
18]. 


3.3. Cryptographic Unlock 


Some static properties (fonts, for example; also 
some installable software) are protected by a sim- 
ple “unlock” scheme: a purchaser makes a_ pur- 
chase, for example by telephone with a credit card, 
and receives a cryptographic key in return. This 
key can then be used to “unlock” one property 
from some widely distributed medium (e.g., CD- 
ROM or network download). This mechanism is 
relatively inflexible, and its inherently manual 
nature makes it expensive. 


3.4 Billing Schemes 


Various billing schemes (as mentioned above) per- 
mit purchase of information following what is 
essentially an electronic check or electronic credit 
draft model. These methods are suitable for con- 
ventional transactions, but not for the enormous 
volumes of (individually) very low-value transac- 
tions that would be generated using a complex dig- 
ital property. 


3.5 Secured Delivery 


Various secured delivery systems (e.g., SSL [19], 
SHTTP [20]) share the same problems as crypto- 
graphic unlock, but in a network context. They are 
only point-to-point solutions, with the information 
(content, usage data, etc.) at each site being left 
unprotected once the delivery has occurred. Fur- 
thermore, they are inherently online systems: it is 
not practical to decouple the delivery of informa- 
tion from payment for its use. 
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4 Information Protection Architecture: 
InterTrust and DigiBox 


EPR has produced the InterTrust Virtual Distribu- 
tion Architecture to solve unmet, critical needs of 
electronic commerce. Almost any imaginable 
information transaction can be supported by Inter- 
Trust. A few examples include distribution of con- 
tent (e.g., text, video, audio) over networks, 
selective release of data from a database, con- 
trolled release of sensitive information, and so on. 
InterTrust can also support the secure communica- 
tion of private information such as EDI and elec- 
tronic financial transactions, as well as delivery of 
the “back channel” marketing and usage data 
resulting from transactions. 


DigiBox is a foundation technology within Inter- 
Trust. It provides a secure container to package 
information so that the information cannot be used 
except as provided by the rules and controls associ- 
ated with the content. InterTrust rules and controls 
specify what types of content usage are permitted, 
as well as the consequences of usage such as 
reporting and payment. 


Within InterTrust, DigiBox containers can enforce 
a “distributed electronic contract” for value-chain 
activities functioning within an electronic distribu- 
tion environment. This unique approach underlies 
EPR’s information metering and digital rights pro- 
tection technology. Electronic commerce infra- 
structure participants can use InterTrust to 
substantially enhance their network, security, or 
payment method solutions. 


The DigiBox is a container for both digital prop- 
erty (content) and controls. It is used in conjunc- 
tion with a locally secured rights protection 
application (discussed further below) to make con- 
tent available as governed by arbitrarily flexible 
controls. 


The DigiBox container mechanism is implemented 
in a set of platform-independent class libraries that 
provide access to objects in the container and 
extensions to OpenDoc and OLE object technolo- 
gies. DigiBox allows rights management compo- 
nents to be integrated with content in highly 
flexible and configurable control structures. Digi- 
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Box rights management components can be inte- 
grated with content in a single deliverable, or some 
or all of the components can be delivered indepen- 
dently. DigiBox rights management components 
enable true superdistribution [21] and can support 
virtually any network topology and any number of 
participants, including distributors, redistributors, 
information retailers, corporate content users, and 
consumers. 


4.1 Content 


The digital information in a DigiBox (one or more 
“properties”) is information in any form. It may be 
mapped to a specific compound object format (e.g., 
OpenDoc, OLE, PDF), or may be application spe- 
cific. 


Further, it may be delivered in stream or other 
communication-oriented forms, not just in a file- 
like container. 


4.2 Controls 


Controls specify rules and consequences for opera- 
tions on content. Controls are also delivered in a 
DigiBox, and the controls for a property may be 
delivered either with the property or independently. 
Controls are tied to properties by cryptographic 
means. 


Because controls can be delivered with properties 
in a container, the DigiBox supports superdistribu- 
tion. 


4.3 Commerce 


Commerce takes place governed by controls. This 
may involve metering, billing for use, reporting of 
usage, and so on. These operations take place 
locally in a secure environment, and they generate 
audit trails and reports that must be reported peri- 
odically to clearinghouses. 


5 DigiBox Implementation 


The DigiBox is a structure that can hold, in a pro- 
tected manner, information commerce elements of 
all kinds: content, usage information, representa- 


tion of financial transactions (e.g., electronic cash), 
and other digital elements of information com- 
merce. 


5.1 Container Logical Structure 


Figure 4 shows the logical structure of properties 
and control sets in two containers. Container C, 
holds two properties, P, and P,, and one control set, 
CS,, that applies to property P,; container C, con- 
tains two control sets and no properties. As shown 
in the example, each of these elements has a title 
attribute to provide a human-readable description 
of the element and, for control sets, an attribute 
indicating to what other elements the control set 
applies. 


A control set specifies rules and consequences, 
such as pricing, reporting, and so on, for the prop- 
erties to which it applies. A user holding just this 
container could use (e.g., view, print) content from 
P,—though only as specified by CS,. Because 
there is no control set applying to P, in that con- 
tainer, P, would not be usable in any way. 


A user holding both containers could use property 
P,, as specified by CS,, and in addition has the 
choice of whether to designate CS; or CS; when 
using P,. CS;, which describes itself as “discount,” 
is likely to be the user’s preferred choice. 


The DigiBox includes several elements: organiza- 
tional structures, properties, controls, and support- 
ing data items. Almost all the information in a 
DigiBox is encrypted, as described below, and 
access to the encrypted form is provided through a 
storage manager as appropriate, depending on how 
the DigiBox is delivered (e.g., as a file or as a data 
stream). 


5.2 Container Physical Structure 


Figure 5 is a schematic picture illustrating the 
physical structure of a DigiBox container. (Some 
elements have been omitted for clarity.) It begins 
with a container header structure containing 
descriptive and organizational information about 
the container. Part of the container header is 
encrypted (both for secrecy and for integrity pro- 
tection); the rest is public organizational informa- 
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Figure 4. Container logical structure. 


tion. The header is followed by additional 
container-wide structures such as the transport key 
block (TKB) and the container table of contents 
(TOC), some of which are encrypted and others 
not. 


These organizational elements are followed by the 
structures defining the container’s content (e.g., 
properties and control sets). As shown in the fig- 
ure, a property is represented by a property header, 
property attributes, and data blocks composing the 
property. As shown, the header is encrypted and 
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the attributes are not; the data blocks may be 
wholly or partly encrypted, or not at all, depending 
on security requirements. 


The figure shows an example property consisting 
of a multimedia property formed from a pair of 
synchronized data streams for audio and video. In 
this example, each video block is mostly unen- 
crypted so that access can be rapid while still main- 
taining reasonable security—encrypting even 10 
percent of an MPEG stream renders it effectively 
useless for illicit copying. On the other hand, the 
audio is entirely encrypted, and each audio block 
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Figure 5. Container physical format. 


uses four distinct keys, because the content propri- 
etor requires much stronger security for audio than 
for video. 


A property is represented as one or more property 
sections, each of which is independently associated 
with control information, and which may also be 
stored and accessed independently. A property, for 
example, might be a collection of clip-art images, 
and each image might be a property “chunk,” with 
its own control specifying how that image’s creator 
is compensated. 


Controls can map to property chunks at arbitrary 
granularity and can enforce arbitrary organiza- 
tional structures within the property (such as a file 
hierarchy). Controls can apply to individual bytes, 
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frames of a movie, segments of a musical piece, 
and so on, because the mapping is performed by a 
control process specified by the control structure, 
not simply via a table-driven data structure. 


5.3. Cryptographic Techniques 


The high-level elements in a DigiBox are 
encrypted with a transport key that is normally 
derived (by exclusive OR) from two parts: one that 
is delivered in the DigiBox itself, encrypted with a 
public key algorithm, and the other that is stored in 
protected storage locally. The locally stored part is 
shared among all the local nodes capable of pro- 
cessing that DigiBox, but the part in the DigiBox is 
unique. This separation provides protection against 
accidental or malicious disclosure of either part. 
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Figure 6. Container transport security. 
Figure 6 illustrates how the transport key (TK) is _ transport key encrypted under a different transport 


derived. The transport key block (TKB) contains _ key encrypting key (TKEK). Each TKB slot identi- 
one or more slots, each of which contains a partial fies the TKEK used, and a matching TKEK is 
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selected from local protected storage. Decrypting 
the slot yields a partial TK, which is combined 
with its corresponding partial TK again from pro- 
tected local storage to yield the actual TK for 
decrypting the container header. 


The data for the property itself is encrypted with 
other keys (“content keys”) that are themselves 
delivered in encrypted high-level structures; this 
approach permits the keys for a property to be 
delivered entirely separately from the property or 
its controls. Multiple keys, in a wide variety of 
key-mapping schemes, are used to encrypt the 
data, limiting the loss that would occur from dis- 
closure of any one key. 


All DigiBox control structures are both encrypted 
and verified for integrity with a cryptographic hash 
function. Several cryptographic algorithms are 
supported for these control structures (principally 
for export control reasons), and arbitrary algo- 
rithms are supported for encryption of the data. 


5.4 Security Characteristics 


The DigiBox cryptographic structures are designed 
to be secure even in the face of loss of individual 
key components, and to minimize the damage in 
case a key or processing environment is compro- 
mised. The system is designed to provide commer- 
cially acceptable risks and losses for a variety of 
business models. 


The basic algorithms are strong: Triple DES [22] 
and RSA [23] are preferred. This security is, of 
course, only as strong as the tamper-resistance of 
the local processing environment. The preferred 
implementation of DigiBox processing relies on a 
“secure processing unit” (SPU) that contains a 
CPU, memory, program storage, and key storage in 
a single tamper-resistant hardware package. 
Although these are not widely available today, the 
variety of applications they might support makes it 
likely that such SPUs will become widely inte- 
grated into common computing platforms. When 
running in an SPU, the DigiBox processing and 
control mechanisms are sufficiently well protected 
to support most commerce applications. 


In the absence of an SPU, other approaches are 
useful for many business models. In fact, a soft- 
ware-only implementation is sufficient for many 
applications, because much content is of relatively 
low value and is used in a context (business to 
business) where a modest level of fraud is both less 
likely and more tolerable. As long as the software 
is moderately difficult to defeat and tools to defeat 
it have no legitimate purpose, business models can 
be supported where some risk of loss is acceptable. 
In the world of electronic commerce, just as for tra- 
ditional commerce, security is not absolute: it is 
Just a factor to balance against the cost of loss and 
fraud. 


6 Conclusions 


The DigiBox is one component of a general-pur- 
pose electronic commerce solution that rests on 
three basic principles: rights protection, interopera- 
bility, and strong security. 


Electronic commerce, and information commerce 
in particular, needs a robust information protection 
mechanism, including rights protection and con- 
trols, not just payment systems. As the electronic 
world evolves, however, and moves forward from 
simply emulating traditional transactions into 
entirely new business models, rights protection and 
control will become the predominant issues. 


Protection of intellectual property rights in infor- 
mation requires strong cryptography as well as a 
flexible infrastructure for controlling use of the 
information. A standard protected container for 
information is necessary to support interoperabil- 
ity—most existing schemes tightly bind the creator 
of protected information and the software that pro- 
cesses it. A standard container can rationalize 
information commerce and reduce costs for all par- 
ticipants. 


In the long term, general-purpose secure electronic 
commerce will need pervasive deployment of 
tamper-resistant hardware devices to perform 
secure processing of protected content. However, 
as these solutions are developed, many business 
models can be accommodated with weaker or less 
complete solutions because the risk and expected 
losses are commercially acceptable. 
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Business-to-business purchasing is steadily evolv- 
ing into a direct electronic ordering model. Future 
communications and media markets will become 
increasingly segmented and_ specialized in 
response to customer preferences and needs and 
involve increasing, and more sophisticated, direct 
interaction between consumers and_ providers. 
These markets and their value chains (with or with- 
out intermediary distributors) will require secure 
metering and control tools that enable a user to 
efficiently and economically tailor resources to his 
or her own desires. 


During the next decade, digital delivery of tradi- 
tional electronic products, such as information 
databases and software, will be joined by a rapidly 
growing array of both New Media and electroni- 
cally distributed traditional content. The conver- 
sion from traditional models requires key 
foundation technologies and will result in a funda- 
mental shift in current infrastructure. This transfor- 
mation will create a new distribution industry. 
Digital distribution employing a universal content 
and commerce container can play a critical role in 
this broad economic transformation. 
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Abstract 


We show how to use Kerberos to enable its clients 
to interact securely with non-Kerberized World Wide 
Web servers. That is, our protocol does not require 
that the Web server be a member of a Kerberos realm, 
and also does not rely on time-synchronization be- 
tween the participants. In our protocol, the Ker- 
beros client uses the Web server’s public-key cer- 
tificate to gain cryptographic credentials that con- 
form to public-key authentication standards, and to 
SHTTP. The client does not perform any public- 
key encryptions. Further, the client is well-protected 
from a man-in-the-middle attack that weakens SSL. 
Our protocol conforms to the current specifications 
for the Kerberos protocol and for the Secure Hyper- 
text Transfer Protocol. 


1 Introduction 


The effort to secure the World-Wide Web for elec- 
tronic commerce brings to a sharp focus the difficul- 
ties that have prevented the Internet from adopting a 
single coherent security model. On the one hand, like 
the Internet, the Web as a whole is too big to bring 
into a centrally-administered key-distribution system 
like Kerberos. [5, 18, 8] Indeed, the whole point 
of the Web is to bring together clients and servers 
across great distances, so it seems that public-key 
security is the only natural model, and the only secu- 
rity model that can be made to work. On the other 
hand, though, it’s unrealistic to suppose that all Web 
clients will have public-key certificates any time soon. 
Public-key cryptography costs more money and more 
cycles than many home-computer users want to spend 
on an invisible benefit. 

Netscape’s Secure Socket Layer protocol [7] at- 
tempts to finesse this problem by waiving the client’s 
authentication to the server, so that only the server 
needs a public-key certificate. This approach pre- 
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vents the Web server from detecting credit-card 
fraud, which puts all credit-card holders at risk. 
CommerceNet’s proposed standard, S-HTTP [10], 
provides for full mutual authentication, and supports 
several varieties of public-key and private-key cryp- 
tography. However, S-HTTP cannot do anything to 
bring these several varieties into cooperative commu- 
nion; it enables public-key clients to shop at public- 
key-authenticated Web pages, and brings Kerberos- 
equipped clients and servers together, but cannot 
bring the two groups together. 

What Web commerce needs now is a lot of Web 
users who have cryptographic credentials of some 
sort, and some way to bring the clients’ and servers’ 
disparate kinds of credentials together. We be- 
lieve that the natural way to authenticate most 
home-computer users is with trusted third-party key- 
distribution, such as Kerberos provides. Internet ac- 
cess providers have to do password and account ad- 
ministration anyway, and some of them are beginning 
to install Kerberos. We also believe that public-key 
cryptography is more natural for authenticating the 
Web servers. We propose as a solution a merger or 
marriage between these competing styles of cryptog- 
raphy, with Kerberos taking responsibility for bridg- 
ing the differences. Our protocol combines Kerberos’ 
performance advantages with public-key’s terrific ge- 
ographic reach. 

Other mergers between Kerberos and RSA have 
been proposed. MIT’s Schiller and Atkins have built 
a Kerberized service that certifies PGP public keys 
[15] for Project Athena’s users [12]. Neuman et al. 
have preliminarily proposed in an Internet Draft that 
Kerberos can help its clients manage their RSA keys 
[9]. Finally, the present paper’s protocol is derived 
from a protocol that we presented in [3]. 


2 Problem Statement 
We assume that each Web user will share a pass- 


word with at least one Kerberos service, which typ- 
ically will be administered by the user’s commercial 
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Internet-access provider. Some users might get their 
net access and credentials via an employer or a uni- 
versity network. We don’t assume that these Ker- 
beros servers are linked in interrealm trust relation- 
ships. We don’t assume that the Kerberos clients are 
capable of public-key encryption operations. Finally, 
we don’t assume that the Kerberos clients’ clocks are 
synchronized, because of a recent finding that Ker- 
beros’ requirement for synchronized clocks can be re- 
laxed [1]. 

We assume that each commercial Web server will 
gain an RSA public-key certificate [11], that the 
server will support S-HTTP, and that the server can 
perform a few styles of symmetric-key encryption, in- 
cluding DES, 3DES, and RC4. We do not assume 
that the Web servers can contact a Kerberos server, 
and we don’t assume that the Web servers have any 
administrative relationship with a Kerberos service. 

With these assumptions, we want to extend Ker- 
beros and S-HTTP as little as possible, so as to en- 
able any Kerberos-authenticated client to mutually 
authenticate with any public-key-bearing Web server. 
Thus, the client and server need to share a symmet- 
ric session-key. It turns out to be surprisingly easy 
to issue such a session-key. 


3 Protocol Notation and Re- 
view 


To clarify our cryptographic terms and notation, this 
section will quickly review the Kerberos protocol. ! 
Because S-HTTP supports Kerberos as an authenti- 
cation option, we don’t refer to S-HTTP details, and 
don’t need to review the S-HTTP protocol itself. 

Before proceeding, we must clear up a jargon col- 
lision: the Kerberos and RSA communities use the 
term “private key” in different ways. To replace “pri- 
vate key,” we will use “secret inverse key” for the non- 
public RSA keys, and we'll use “password key” for 
a Kerberos client’s identifying DES key. The other 
types of key we’ll talk about are RSA public keys 
and symmetric session keys. These last may be RC4, 
IDEA, DES, or other keys. We’ll denote public keys 
by Pa, secret inverses by P>!, password keys by Ka, 
and session keys by Kap. 

Now, suppose Alice is a client of a Kerberos server 
K RB, so that she shares a password key Kq with 
the server. When Alice logs in, ARB can use her 
password key to securely issue a session-key for her 


1For clarity, we avoid mentioning the Ticket-Granting Ser- 
vice [8] by name, and we omit the details of how to avoid 
synchronizing clocks [1]. 
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to use later: 


A> KRB A, KRB (1) 
KRB+A_ : {KRB, L, Kanrs}*, 
{A, £, Keers}* (2) 


Alice’s request says that she wants a ticket for the 
Kerberos service, The Kerberos server replies with 
two similar encrypted messages, which identify Alice 
and K RB to each other as the only bearers of a new 
symmetric session-key Kq 4,6. Each message also lim- 
its the key’s lifetime to a fixed span L. The second 
message is called Alice’s Ticket-Granting Ticket. We 
denote it Ta,4-5, or TGT informally. 

Alice has not yet proven her identity to anyone; her 
request was entirely in plaintext. As we will see be- 
low, her TGT enables her to share session-keys with 
other services, and she’ll use those keys to authenti- 
cate herself to them. 


4 Our Proposed Solution 


Our approach to Web security is to equip each Ker- 
beros server with the ability to RSA-encrypt its key- 
certifying tickets. For this to work, each Kerberos 
server will need a public-key pair Pyro, P,z,4 of its 
own. To prepare a symmetric session-key for a Web 
server, a KDC will encrypt with its own secret-inverse 
key, and again with the Web server’s public key. 

So, suppose Alice contacts Bob’s commercial Web 
server; when she decides to order something from 
Bob, she requests his public-key certificate: 


A-B 
BoA 


“cert. request” 


Co; Cea 


(3) 
(4) 


Here, Cy is Bob’s public-key certificate {B, P,}e=', 
which asserts that P, is Bob’s public key, and which 
is signed with the secret-inverse key Pz! of Bob’s 
Certification Authority CA. Similarly, Coq is CA’s 
certificate; in practice, Bob may send Alice a chain 
of CA certificates, and not just one [4]. 

Now, Alice sends Bob’s credentials and her own 
to her Kerberos server A RB, in a request for a new 
session key and ticket: 


A> KRB 
KRBOA 


B Cbs. ‘Goas Ta,kro, {time} (5) 
{B, L, Kap}*orrs, 


{{A, L, Kap} JP, Chee (6) 
Alice’s request is essentially a standard user-to-user 
ticket request [2, 8], except that instead of sending a 
TGT 1T),4r5 for Bob, she sends his certificate-chain. 
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The last part of her request is an encrypted times- 
tamp. To service Alice’s request, the Kerberos server 
first validates Bob’s public key P, with his Certifica- 
tion Authority’s key Pca. Kerberos’ response is also 
standard, except that Alice’s ticket is RSA-encrypted 
twice, instead of being DES-encrypted as is usual. - 
Kerberos uses P; to encrypt the new session key Ka,p, 
and finally uses its own RSA secret-inverse key P,14, 
to sign the encrypted key. 

Alice uses her daily Kerberos session-key Ka,4r5 to 
decrypt the first part of Kerberos’ reply, gaining her 
new session-key Kq,». This enables her to mutually 
authenticate with Bob, and to send her credit-card 
number N,, to him securely: 


A+B : {{A, L, Kap}" }Pi, Chr, 
{A, Nee, time’ }Roe (7) 
BoA {B, time’ +1 }*=+ (8) 


When Bob receives the doubly-encrypted session key 
from Alice, Kerberos’ outer signature assures him 
that it was Kerberos who performed the inner en- 
cryption, so Bob believes that only Alice has seen 
the key Ka». Bob then uses Ka to decrypt Alice’s 
timestamped charge-number, and returns the times- 
tamp to her. 

Bob trusts Alice’s Kerberos server K RB to iden- 
tify her truthfully. For this arrangement to work, 
each Kerberos server’s certificate-chain will have to 
include a signed authorization certificate, identifying 
the server as a legitimate issuer of session-keys. Bob 
checks this certificate for authenticity when he checks 
the rest of K RB’s certificate-chain. 

The Kerberos service K RB does not access the key 
database when it answers Alice’s request for Web 
tickets. Thus, K RB can actually be an ancillary, 
diskless key-server, which would be located close to 
Alice. For example, her online-access provider would 
probably put such a Web key-service in each of its 
local dialin offices. This gives Alice better response- 
time, and relieves her central Kerberos server of a 
substantial work-load. Alice would get her ticket 
Ta,krp and session-key Ka,nrp from Kerberos in the 
usual way. 


5 Discussion 


By relieving clients of the need for public-key cer- 
tificates, this protocol lowers users’ entry-level costs 
for Web commerce. Since most home customers will 
probably use their online-access providers’ browsers, 
this really means that the OA providers won’t have to 


2This hybrid use of Kerberos with RSA and a symmetric- 
key algorithm was proposed in [3]. 


pass per-client fees for RSA certificates and licensing 
on to their customers. 

Our protocol concentrates all RSA encryption op- 
erations at the servers. The Web-ticket servers are 
easily replicated, so this concentration does not cre- 
ate a bandwidth bottleneck. This means that Alice’s 
CPU waits idly for her server to perform these slow 
encryptions. She sees about the same real-time delay 
as she would have if she had done the RSA operations 
herself, but her CPU is free for other tasks, such as 
rendering. This makes better use of everyone’s com- 
putational resources, especially if the servers run with 
RSA encryption hardware. 

Another advantage of our proposal is that it is the 
Kerberos server who verifies Bob’s certificate with the 
top-level CA’s public key. This is better than having 
Alice check the certificate, because Alice receives her 
copy of Peq in her browser’s executable. With casual 
freeware distribution of browsers, Alice is unlikely to 
know whether her browser’s Pea has been altered by 
an attacker. If it has, Alice is vulnerable to a “man- 
in-the-middle” attack that collects credit-card num- 
bers. (When Alice requests Bob’s certificate, the at- 
tacker intercepts it, and uses it to set up a secure 
connection with Bob, in Alice’s name. Meanwhile, 
the attacker sends Alice a forged certificate Cy, for 
Bob, signed with the fraudulent CA secret-inverse key 
Pz. Thus, when Alice sets up her connection, she 
believes that she’s corresponding securely with Bob. 
The attacker forwards all of Alice’s and Bob’s mes- 
sages faithfully, but records Alice’s credit-card num- 
ber for later use.) We suggest that it is natural for 
users to rely on a trusted third-party like Kerberos 
to manage the top-level CA key, so as to block this 
attack. Similarly, the Kerberos server (or the Web- 
ticket server) can manage the public-key Certificate 
Revocation List for Alice. 

Our proposal does present a minor difficulty: 
MIT’s current Kerberos version 5.5 {§ source- 
distribution [6] is not conveniently able to express 
the encryption-type of Alice’s “hybrid” ticket. The 
MIT code currently assumes that a ticket has one 
encryption-type, which represents both the algorithm 
for decrypting the ticket, and the algorithm for which 
the ticket’s session-key is intended. ‘This is not a ma- 
jor problem, though, because this portion of the spec 
is too vague for other reasons, and needs to be re- 
worked [14]. 


6 Conclusion 
Our proposal judiciously uses the strengths of 


symmetric-key and public-key cryptography to solve 
the problems for which they are best suited. Most 
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Web users will get their Internet access from 
large corporate networks, so a natural corollary 
of their centralized account-admin is centralized 
key-distribution such as Kerberos provides. Web 
providers will be spread more thinly, so it makes 
sense that they should use public-key credentials. 
The proposal concentrates public-key encryptions at 
the servers, relieving clients of this substantial per- 
formance burden, and also relieving them of the re- 
sponsibility for verifying certificates. Our proposal 
is compatible with the current specifications of the 
Kerberos system and the S-HTTP protocol. 
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Developments in multimedia are occurring faster than most companies can react to them. The 
industries that hope to create the content and control the infrastructure of the information 
superhighway are beginning to converge. Their convergence is driven by deregulation, global 
competition, the increasing complexity of products and services, and the accelerating pace of 
technological change. For many companies in these industries, strategic alliances have become a 
common way of acquiring new skills and accessing new markets. In a recent survey of more than one 
hundred executives from telephone, cable and other information carrying companies, seventy six 
percent of the respondents indicated that they believe “many or most” companies will need to enter a 
merger, alliance or partnership in order to survive. Trend watchers have begun to call the evolving 
networks of alliances “virtual corporations.” 


But there is strong evidence that alliances often fail to accomplish their intended goals. In another 
recent study of joint ventures done by a major consultancy, seventy percent either failed to meet their 
partners’ expectations or were disbanded altogether. As alliances continue to gain importance, the 
ability to manage them successfully will be a strategic advantage. Companies with a set of alliance- 
related competencies will be able to quickly identify promising alliance opportunities and create 
maximum value in the relationships they enter. Alliance-savvy companies will also become attractive 
partners. As Rosabeth Kanter of the Harvard Business School has noted, “In the global economy 
today, companies are known by the company they keep.” 


As the number of alliances continues to grow, so will the number of ways which companies find to use 
them. But there is evidence that as the strategic ambition of an alliance grows, the art of managing it 
for maximum value becomes more and more complex. Jn this paper, we draw on the principles of 
ecology and an examination of complex natural systems to identify lessons which can be applied to 
managing complex and strategically ambitious alliances. 


Types of Alliances 


Alliances are not a new idea. Cartels, which attempt to suppress open competition, have existed for 
hundreds of years. In recent years much attention has also been paid to Japanese keiretsu, groups of 
large enterprises which come from diverse industries and have long standing and broad based 
cooperative arrangements. The alliances we examine are different from both cartels and keiretsu. 
Cartels are inter-industry organizations while strategic alliances are built between a number of related 
industries. As a result, alliances contain more inter- and intra- industry competition than cartels. And 
compared to keiretsu, strategic alliances’ company roles are more narrow and more strategically 
focused. 
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Characterizing alliances can be difficult because of the number of forms they take, ranging from loose 
cooperative agreements or consortium to jointly owned ventures under strict control. There are also 
several ways of classifying alliances - whether along the established axes of vertical and horizontal 
integration, according to the participants’ degree of similarity, or using the structural and legal 
attributes of the deal. The most common classification is a structural one which differentiates among 
three types of alliance by focusing on rights, ownership, and organization. The three types are: 


Joint Ventures: Joint ventures are formed by two separate entities under a new and separate 
management umbrella. They may be created by combining existing assets or jointly investing 
in new ones. They may operate independently of the parents or as a subsidiary. Joint ventures 
allow parent firms to maintain their identity while sharing risks and rewards with their 
subsidiary. 


Equity Partnerships: Equity partnerships involve the purchase of a minority investment in one 
firm or an agreement in which two firms purchase shares in each other. A new legal entity is 
formed, but it is not under separate management and it is governed according to the strategic 
understanding developed between the two parties. 


Franchises/Licenses: Franchises or licenses may qualify as alliances if their intent is strategic. 
These agreements grant the license holder specific rights to products, technology, business 
assistance, distribution or branding. For these agreements to constitute an alliance there must 
be a degree of joint commitment and shared risk. 


Alliance Necessity 


There are a number of reasons why companies enter into alliances. The principle drivers of alliance 
formation are: 
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Combining Knowledge - Alliances can assemble teams that have a combined understanding 
of technology, industry, processes and management. Example: Bell Atlantic has allied with 
Intel, Gandalf, J&L, 3COM and Ernst & Young to provide solutions which integrate the 
hardware, software and work process redesign elements of the problem of transitioning to a 
tele-commuting workplace. 


New Competencies - Alliances can provide access to new and unfamiliar skills in the context 
of a relationship which is less “arms-length” than contracting or outsourcing. Example: 
Time Warner allied with AT&T and Silicon Graphics, among others, to acquire the technical 
skills necessary for their Full Service Network trial in Orlando. 


Market Identity and Relationships - Entering an alliance is a quick way to establish an 
identity and build relationships in a new market. Example: Many retail firms are trying to 
establish a presence in the emerging market for electronic commerce through alliances with 
America Online and other service providers. 
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° Barriers to Entry - Alliances are used to “jump” barriers to entry (e.g. regulatory) in new 
geographic or product markets. Example: AT&T-McCaw Cellular and MCI-Nextel are deals 
which position long distance carriers to hop the regulatory barrier and provide local telephone 
service. 


° Standards Agreements - Alliances pool the strength of companies which have a common 
interest in the outcome of industry standards disputes. Example: Compaq and Microsoft have 
an alliance in which they are trying to develop video server standards around PC based 


technology. 

° R&D Scale Economies - By sharing the costs of developing a new technology, alliances 
accelerate return on investment. Example: Apple, IBM and Motorola formed a consortium to 
develop the PowerPC chip. 

° Culture Incubation - Alliances provide a vessel in which a culture separate from that of the 


parent companies can develop. Example: In a joint venture to develop automation software 
with Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, GE sent its managers to a “skunk works” at the college 
campus to foster an atmosphere of collegiate informality. 


° Risk Management - Litigation risk is reduced as companies distinguish alliance activities 
Jrom the parent. Example: The creation of Dow-Corning, a subsidiary joint venture, helped 
shelter both Dow Chemical and Corning from costly litigation over silicone breast implants. 


Strategic Ambition 


Strategic alignment and shifts in strategy are an important factor to consider when forming an alliance. 
Partners move in different directions, priorities change, and therefore partner terms and arrangements 
that worked at one time can become less satisfactory. Companies need to define individual and 
collective objectives clearly before trying to create a strategy for their alliance. 


In Partnerships for Profit Jordan Lewis gives an example of a good alliance with limited strategic 
objectives. Two fierce competitors in the hardware market, Apple and Digital, formed an alliance in 
order to compete against IBM. Both companies, however, agreed on/y to develop and adhere to 
common interface standards. Lewis points out that the alliance’s success was linked to the limited level 
of cooperation. As multimedia alliances proliferate, being able to assess the appropriate level of 
cooperation and tailor the strategic aims of the alliance to that level will be important. 


Ernst and Young has developed a framework for examining the kinds of strategy that are emerging in 
the field of multimedia. The framework measures the impact of technological change on the supply 
and the demand side of a business, and maps the impact level to one of three kinds of strategy: 


e Improve Existing Processes 


e Restructure Industry 
e Develop New Industry 
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At each new level the strategy is more ambitious, because new technology impacts the industry more 
dramatically. As firms move towards developing new industries the payoffs increase, the challenges 
become larger and the risks grow. For many of the reasons discussed earlier, companies have found 
that entering strategic alliances can help them pursue a more ambitious strategy. 


But greater strategic ambition leads to greater complexity within the alliance relationship. In Winning 
Combinations, James Botkin and Jana Matthews quote a Kodak manager on trying to create 
“entrepreneurial alliances” within a large corporation, “... it was a little bit like trying to create a free 
enterprise system within a planned economy.” More ambition leads to more cooperation, which leads 
to the involvement of more people, organizations and markets, and above all, the creation of more 
connections between them. Establishing and maintaining control can rapidly become an extremely 
difficult problem. But instituting a “planned economy” can stifle the overriding objective of creating a 
new industry. Ecology, the study of complex natural systems, offers some answers to this management 
dilemma. As the strategic ambition of an alliance increases, so must the level of alliance ecology. 


Alliance Ecology 


Much of the existing work on alliance formation and management already hints at the complexity of 
alliance relationships and their parallel to natural systems. For example, Rosabeth Kanter writes, 

“[ Alliances] are living systems that evolve progressively in their capabilities... they cannot be 
controlled by formal systems but require a dense web of interpersonal connections.” But, to our 
knowledge, no one has explicitly extended this metaphor by jointly examining alliances and ecology. 


In the book Filters Against Folly, Garrett Hardin applied the constructs of ecological thinking to social 
and other non-biological problems. He emphasized that the “ecolate filter” offers us a new level of 
understanding. Applying Hardin’s three filter framework to alliances will help us begin to define the 
concept of “ecological thinking.” 


Hardin’s Three Filter Framework 





A “literate filter” can be likened to understanding an alliance’s potential synergies. The “literate” 
expression of two firms’ mutual understanding is a contract. While contractual understanding is 
necessary, useful and legally recognized, it can be rigid. A “numerate filter” is the result of using 
analytical tools to examine the state of the alliance. A numerate understanding is expressed in the 
form of the parents’ gains sharing agreement. Analytical tools are extremely valuable filters of 
information and can be applied throughout an enterprise, from balance sheets to performance 
measurements. But a numerate filter fails to capture anything that is difficult to quantify and can be 
extremely sensitive to numbers which are subject to gaming. 
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An “ecolate filter’ looks beyond the rationale for the deal or its legal structure. The ecolate filter, like 
the literate or numerate filter, recognizes the importance of the relationship between the partners in an 
alliance. But in keeping with the holistic view of ecology, the ecolate filter also emphasizes the 
relationship between the alliance and its environment. It forces managers to ask questions such as: 
How will the fruits of the relationship change its initial mission? Will the parents’ distinctive 
competencies remain equal in strength yet complementary as the alliance matures? and How can the 
venture expand into a new industry while maintaining flexibility and accountability to the partners? The 
expression of an “ecolate” perspective is a solid, yet organic, relationship which extends “beyond the 
deal.” 


Much evidence already exists to support the view that it is important to look “beyond the deal” and 
place more emphasis on the “whole system” in which an alliance operates. 


° Katherine Harrigan, Strategies for Joint Venture Success: “Managers sometimes believed 
erroneously that they could set up joint ventures and let them run themselves. Most joint 
ventures required much more management time than many parents had expected.” 


° Rosabeth Kanter, ”Collaborative Advantage” in Harvard Business Review August 1995: “The 
romance of courtship quickly gives way to day-to-day reality as partners begin to live 
together.” (She goes on to detail many of the problems of broader involvement as well as 
ways for dealing with the inevitable discovery of differences in an alliance.) 


° Jordan Lewis, Partnerships for Profit: “Executives with successful [alliance] experiences kept 
redirecting our interviews to how people on both sides of their alliances had built strong 
relationships. For them, strategic gain was the motivation for alliances, yet strategy was an 
intellectual construct that worked or didn’t depending on relationships.” 


Managing Ecologically 


Hardin’s three filter framework helps illustrate the ecological perspective, and it points out some of the 
dangers of not thinking ecologically. However, it does not offer any specific advice on managing or 
controlling a complex alliance. Developing a set of guidelines for ecological management is the next 
step. In order to sharpen our focus and arrive at some managerial guidelines, we will use a small but 
broad set of “ecological principles” to simplify our thinking. The principles were first developed to 
study biological systems, but they are useful in analyzing any complex system operating in a rapidly 
changing environment. 


1) Emphasize the relationship between organism and environment 
e Difficulty of drawing hard boundaries within the system 
° “Whole” or “soft” systems perspective 


2) Adapt to a state of “dynamic equilibrium” 
Effect of “feedback loops” 
° New strategies for intervention and change management 
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The key to the first principle is a good understanding of the word environment. Seeing the 
environment as a “whole” system without hard boundaries does not come naturally to most people. 
We have been taught to reduce problems to a manageable size by making simplifying assumptions. The 
assumptions can make problems tractable, but as systems become more complex the same assumptions 
often miss subtle yet important influences. 


Aldo Leopold, one of the fathers of ecology, attempted in 1934 to recreate a natural prairie on a piece 
of purchased farmland. For a number of years the project met with only limited success under his 
stewardship. The experiment only began to flourish after an unexpected ingredient, one which the 
ecologist had been guarding against, was introduced. The ingredient was fire, and it caused the seeds 
of many prairie plants to be released and spread while it wiped out many urban predators. It is a good 
example of how the simplifying assumptions we make, while seemingly perfectly reasonable, may 
prevent us from seeing important connections within a complex system. Here are some ecological 
rules of thumb that can help an alliance develop and maintain a strategy which does not lose sight of 
the whole environment in which it operates. 


Establish a general vision 

Set goals at the “macro” level 

Constantly reevaluate your mission 

Avoid short-term highly specific numeric targets 
Build relationships at multiple levels 

Pay attention to stimuli 


The second ecological principle we focus on involves “dynamic equilibrium.” The competitive 
environment, like the natural environment, is in constant flux. Adaptability is important, but gaining it 
requires giving up a degree of control. The ability to manage change is a key asset for any alliance 
which hopes to evolve, but managing change in even a simple natural system has proven extremely 
difficult. The solution involves letting change begin at the bottom rather than the top and focusing 
energy on assuring that low level processes are working smoothly. 


Rodney Brooks, an engineering professor at MIT, tries to make “unintelligent” robots perform 
complex tasks. He has found that the way to do this is to distribute the control of higher level 
functions among subsystems which handle separate jobs. “Brooks’ law” can be stated “Complexity 
must be grown from simple systems that already work.” His lab has developed a generic recipe for 
distributed control which generalizes to the task of managing and evolving any complex system such 
as an ambitious strategic alliance. 


Do simple things first 

Learn to do them flawlessly 

Add new activities over the results of the simple 
Don’t change the simple things 

Make new things work as flawlessly as the simple 
Repeat 


ps5 SS 
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It is difficult to measure or even provide examples of alliance success which is directly attributable to 
our ecological principles. The task is made difficult by the problem of defining “alliance success” , the 
lack of “inside information” on alliance management and the difficulty of quantifying our ecological 
insights. There is, however, a great deal of circumstantial evidence supporting our principles of 
ecological management. Much of the literature on alliances, mergers and joint ventures focuses on 
relationships, whether firm-to-firm or alliance-to-environment. Like our first principle, these papers 
emphasize cooperation on multiple levels, setting very general high level goals and a willingness to 
nurture the alliance in the hope of unexpected benefits. There are also a variety of case studies on 
customer-supplier relationships, outsourcing, and new “Japanese” manufacturing processes that detail 
the benefits of distributing responsibility and control, layering complex processes and focusing on 
making low-level processes run smoothly. These are essentially the components of the second 
principle. Part of the conclusion of this research project will be an attempt to collect stories of 
successful applications of ecological management in multimedia alliances (perhaps through an appeal 
to several usenet newsgroups). 


Ecological Lessons 


Many alliances fail because companies try to architect them, instituting formal rather than distributed 
control, insisting on hard boundaries between the parents and the alliance, and focusing on the 
structure of the deal rather than the relationships involved. The three filters of Garrett Hardin, our 
short list of ecological principles and the strategic and control rules for complex systems are the 
building blocks of a different way of thinking about managing alliances. We can use them to begin to 
develop a list of best practices for alliance management. 


° Emphasize the relationship between companies. A deal may look great on paper or when 
high level executives meet, but if the re/ationship is not good at a political, cultural, 
organizational or human level, the alliance is in trouble. Devote more, rather than fewer, 
people to managing relationships, and empower relationship managers to vary their own 
company procedures. Work to build trust by anticipating cultural differences and conflicts of 
loyalty. 


e Don’t draw hard boundaries within the alliance. Successful alliances require collaboration 
and not merely exchange. Strategic, tactical, operational, cultural, and inter-personal 
integration all must take place. Create a good infrastructure for learning which includes cross- 
functional teams and widespread information sharing. This will help to prevent a dangerous 
imbalance of information resources between firms. 


° Establish a general vision and maintain broad goals - Alliances need room to evolve. 
Mission statements and well defined goals promote direction, but it is important to avoid 
measuring an alliances progress using inflexible numeric targets as goals. 


° Develop new strategies for intervention and change management. The ability to adapt to 
changes in the competitive environment is crucial to the long term success of an alliance. 
Develop processes which promote continuous change and which keep the alliance “close” to 
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its markets by distributing responsibility and control while assuring that low-level processes 
are working. 


e Don’t think of anything as a side effect - Many of the most valuable new markets, processes, 
technologies and cultural changes to come out of alliances are unexpected. Encourage 
experimentation, and cross-fertilization in a wide-open R&D environment. 


° Manage all your alliances - The value of a holistic approach applies to alliance networks as 
well as alliances. A paper by Benjamin Gomes-Casseres “Group versus Group: How alliance 
Networks Compete” and a report by the Conference Board, “Strategic Alliances: Guidelines 
for Successful Management” both emphasize the importance of actively managing a firm’s 
entire portfolio of alliances as well as tending to them on an individual basis. 


Conclusion 


The strategic ambitions of an alliance will determine the difficulty of managing it. Many firms, in 
keeping with their limited ambitions, will choose to limit the scope of their alliances. But alliances born 
with the ambitious goal of creating dramatic changes in multimedia industries will need to be managed 
ecologically. 


Ecologists have observed that rapid change, flexibility and adaptability are common to large and 
complex natural systems. Yet it has proven difficult for large complex systems such as hierarchical 
companies which are organized around huge economies of scale to achieve those qualities. The 
creation of new markets and industries is often accomplished by small start-ups: young, high-growth 
companies which are close to their markets and are not only flexible, but are committed to actually 
creating change. These companies focus on their relationship to the changing market environment, 
refuse to draw hard boundaries, develop new ways of dealing with change, and capitalize on 
unexpected opportunities. As multimedia evolves, ambitious strategic alliances and alliance networks 
will try to achieve the small business mentality. Ecological thinking will be the key. 


A recent survey of communications executives concluded that, “The keys to success... are the speed, 

flexibility, and focus of a small business made large by a network of knowledge. No matter how large 
the [successful] enterprise... it will resemble a collection of small businesses.” Ecological thinking can 
help create integrated alliances which think like small companies but have the resources of large ones. 
Those alliances are the ones which promise not only to survive, but to thrive, in the interactive future. 
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ABSTRACT 


This two-day meeting was organized to foster interaction between the commercial and technical 
communities engaged in the design and deployment of systems of electronic commerce. Atten- 
dance was by invitation from among those who responded to the call for participation. The 
workshop featured lightly refereed formal presentations, panel sessions, invited talks, and broad, 
open-ended discussions on technological and social topics. 


1. Tuesday, July 11, 1995 


Ninety-four attendees were invited to the USENIX 
Workshop on Electronic Commerce. In his opening 
remarks, Program Chair Dan Geer set the tone for the 
conference by requesting that participation be spirited, 
stressing the urgency of solving electronic commerce 
problems before the ‘‘cumulative investment’’ of the 
Internet, more commercial than ever, pins down poli- 
cies that might wreak havoc with privacy, security, and 
needed functionality. 


1.1. Keynote address 


Electronic Banking and Electronic Commerce on the 
SuperInformation Highway 

Daniel Schutzer 

Citibank 


Dan Schutzer is Vice President and Director of 
Advanced Technology at Citibank, and President of the 
Financial Services Technology Consortium. Dan 
opened his keynote address with an overview of the 
present information infrastructure for electronic com- 
merce, consisting of the combination of a number of 
components (e.g., the Internet, telephones, EDI, etc.). 
Continuing to develop at a rapid pace, the resultant 
information infrastructure may revolutionize the way 
commerce is conducted. Components are provided by 
several different industries that need to integrate their 
products and divide the costs and profits from the resul- 
tant infrastructure. 


Dan sees both excitement and fear about achieving 


wide-scale electronic commerce. Electronic commerce 
has the potential to break monolithic corporations into 
smaller, more efficient organizations that buy and sell 
from each other via the net. Because so much of the 
net is free, a shift will result in the value-chain between 
producer and consumer. For example, the net blurs dis- 
tinction of place, making it no more or less efficient to 
go inside or outside the company, so in-house design or 
production departments might bid on contracts just like 
outsiders. 


Electronic commerce involves everything one can do in 
the physical world: advertising, shopping, bartering, 
negotiating contracts and prices, bidding for contracts, 
ordering, billing, payment, settlement, accounting, 
loans, bonding, escrow, etc. Electronic commerce is 
both a threat and a promise — it holds the promise of 
new markets, channels, types of products, and employ- 
ment, but threatens present jobs and personal security. 
To reduce these fears, the information infrastructure 
should provide privacy, protection of intellectual pro- 
perty rights, authentication, authorization, non- 
refutability, and reliable payment structures. 


At the heart of electronic commerce is an act of pay- 
ment; the information infrastructure implements elec- 
tronic commerce primarily by implementing that act. 
Payment can take place in several ways, and many pay- 
ment methods must be supported. At present, there are 
lots of players and protocols. Interoperability among 
different payment systems is critical. Without it, fears 
about the value of different electronic currencies will 
scare customers away. With it, the payment process 
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can be automated to reduce costs, which, along with 
ubiquity of service, can improve customer satisfaction. 


Privacy usually implies anonymity, yet the absence of 
face-to-face social mechanisms for establishing trust 
exacerbates the difficulty in offering secure and trusted 
payment systems. And because electronic commerce 
transactions are several orders of magnitude faster than 
in the physical world, if it is easy to cheat someone, 
even for a very small amount, it is easy to do it many, 
many times over. The costs can add up quickly. 


Dan discussed the goals of the Financial Services Tech- 
nology Consortium (FSTC), which identifies applica- 
tions of electronic commerce and guides standards 
development as the marketplace evolves from a paper- 
based market to a more electronic-based market. The 
FSTC is interested in modular standards and open APIs 
to enable interoperation. Standards development is 
guided by the principle that new systems should be at 
least as convenient as current systems, such as ATMs. 
Electronic currency should be similar in style to an 
electronic check but provide a wider set of payment 
options, such as direct funds transfer and payment on 
credit. 


The FSTC established the Electronic Clearinghouse, a 
system of electronic checks and imaging of paper-based 
checks. The electronic check system is interesting 
because there is no need for a transaction-time third 
party (the bank), yet it is just like a physical check tran- 
saction. Plans are to extend the system to cover digital 
cash, debit cards, credit cards, funds transfer, traveler’s 
checks, barter, etc. 


The imaging of physical checks allows for faster pro- 
cessing and lower costs. Point-of-sale check scanning 
combined with online transaction-time verification of 
the account and the amount of the transaction lets the 
customer tear up the check at the point-of-sale: once it 
has been scanned, it is never needed again. Fraud 
prevention and detection schemes need more investiga- 
tion. Old techniques, such as PINs, may not be ade- 
quate in the electronic market because they are hard for 
users to remember and easy for computers to break. 
Other techniques, such as neural nets or biometrics (iris 
scanning, fingerprinting, efc.), should be researched. 
Dan concluded that electronic commerce will likely 
make life different but more interesting as well. 


Jacob Levy opened the discussion by questioning 
whether humans will trust a system built on intangibles, 
especially if it includes biometrics. Robert Gezelter 
expressed concerns about legal ramifications. For 
example, what will stand up in court? What if a check 
image from an imaging system was unclear? Is the user 
liable? To what extent are Uniform Commercial Code 
issues being pushed down to the level of consumers? 
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Dan emphasized that many of these questions are 
current research issues but noted that the consumer’s 
world is already full of risks, such as bad checks or 
counterfeit cash. 


Richard Field responded that consumers and commer- 
cial enterprises are in different legal arenas and that the 
end user is often protected in ways that the commercial 
enterprise is not. But new proposals are eroding the 
protections of the consumer. For example, it has been 
proposed that the liability of the consumer on goods 
purchased with a stolen credit card be raised from $50 
to $500. And scarier, a Utah digital signatures act 
makes the user liable for credit fraud if digital signa- 
tures are used negligently. The problem is that we are 
applying top-level legal concepts to the consumer. 


Lee Parks also noted that the general trend seems to be 
pushing the risk of fraud onto the consumer. For exam- 
ple, many banks now state that if you have not objected 
to your monthly statement within 30 days of its issue, 
all records stand as printed. Many commented on the 
unacceptability of this trend in the customer commun- 
ity. Dan agrees that there are ‘‘a lot of minefields.’’ 


Cliff Neuman commented that people are willing to 
give their credit card number over the phone to make 
purchases, so perhaps perfect security is not necessary. 


1.2. Economy and legal 
Chaired by Alan Nemeth. 
Token and Notational Money in Electronic Commerce 


L. Jean Camp, Marvin Sirbu, J.D. Tygar 
Carnegie Mellon University 


Jean Camp presented the first formal paper of the 
workshop. Her thesis is that electronic commerce 
necessitates new legal and social protocols for handling 
and processing money. New types of currency pose 
threats that are not addressed in current law. Jean pro- 
vides a useful and comprehensive collection of case 
studies examining the relationship between buyer and 
seller, as well as the requirements and states of 
knowledge of law enforcement, banks, and observers, 
for the various types of electronic currency. 


A few questions arose regarding nomenclature, ¢.g., 
whether NetBill is goods-atomic. There was also some 
discussion about the best way to view paper transac- 
tions. Greg Rose suggested that the work be extended 
to address international jurisdictions. Eric Hughes sur- 
mised that legislation to prohibit new types of money 
laundering is inevitable. 
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Economic Mechanism Design for Computerized Agents 
Hal R. Varian 
University of Michigan 


Hal Varian described issues surrounding economic 
mechanism design, focusing on auction techniques used 
in practice and their applicability to electronic com- 
merce. In the discussion, Doug Tygar suggested clever 
ways to ‘‘hack’’ the auction mechanism. Hal offered a 
“‘mechanism, not policy’’ defense. Jacob Levy 
explored anonymity in auction mechanisms. Hal 
responded that the value of anonymity would be 
reflected in price differences. 


Can the Conventional Models Apply? The Microeconom- 
ics of the Information Revolution 

Bruce Don and David Frelinger 

RAND Corp. 


Bruce Don argued that the information technology 
industry is invalidating basic legal and regulatory poli- 
cies and that there is not yet a clear paradigm that 
regards information as an economic good. 


In the discussion that followed, Hal Varian suggested 
that we don’t need new economic theories, we just need 
to read economics texts from the back to the front — 
the good stuff is all at the end. 


Marvin Sirbu characterized negligible production cost 
as the key to the economics of software. Dan Schutzer 
postulated a world of totally free information in which 
value arises from skillful information management. 


Panel Session 
Jean Camp, Bruce Don, Hal Varian, Jill Ellsworth 


Following brief remarks by Jill Ellsworth, Ph.D., Alan 
Nemeth led a panel discussion among the authors. Jill 
is an author, educator, and consultant working with 
merchants, who are focused more on interoperability 
than on security. Consumers want systems that are 
easy, fast, and understandable. Merchants want the 
system to work and they want to get paid. 


Dan Geer noted a decline in the use of cash, e.g., in 
grocery stores, replaced by credit or debit cards. ‘‘Do 
not underestimate the lure of convenience.’’ But how 
can consumers be protected from unwitting violations 
of their own interests, e.g., their privacy? Hal Varian 
feels that they can, with a cost. Bruce Don suggested 
that we may have the opportunity to design the market 
mechanisms, which ordinarily form of their own 
accord. This may allow tailoring specific properties of 
the market, such as those that relate to privacy. 


Richard Field described privacy as a commodity to be 
purchased. Hal Varian characterized it as information 
of the form ‘*What does he know?’’ 


Ittai Hershman questioned whether consumer issues are 


as important as enterprise issues. Jill noted that 
business-to-business commerce is well under way, even 
on the Internet. 


Alan Nemeth opened Pandora’s box by suggesting a 
parallel to the battle between FAX and Email over the 
last 15 years. More heat than light was shed in 
response. Much more. 


1.3. Payment experience 
Chaired by Steve Dusse. 


Internet Information Commerce: The First Virtual 
Approach 
Darren New 


First Virtual Holdings, Inc. 


First Virtual Holdings (FVH), which has been online 
since October 15, 1994, is in the business of informa- 
tion commerce, not goods and services. Darren New 
described the problems in supporting electronic com- 
merce on the Internet. The biggest problem is that the 
Internet is big. He also described quite a few ways in 
which information commerce differs from commerce in 
real goods. He then described the FVH techniques in 
some detail. 


FVH shies away from cryptographic protocols, which 
present legal problems as well as potentially interfering 
with interoperability and usability. In fact, the FVH 
protocols send no financial information over the net. 


In answer to Robert Simoncic’s question, Darren 
revealed that FVH has over 10,000 customer accounts. 
Darren did not indicate the amount of foreign traffic or 
how many users employ non-IP protocols, such as 
UUCP. In the early days, most of FVH’s business was 
done through FTP and SMTP; now it’s done mostly via 
the Web. In response to Marvin Sirbu’s question about 
microtransactions, Darren indicated that sellers are 
allowed to accumulate transactions before forwarding 
billing requests to FVH. 


Ben Wright asked about the trust relationship between 
sellers/customers and FVH. Darren replied that FVH is 
relying on establishing and enhancing its reputation 
through presence on the net, 800 numbers, relationships 
with large vendors, etc. Dave Crocker made a strong 
pitch for reputation-based systems. 


Arthur Keller asked how FVH handles ‘‘varying con- 
tent.’’ This seemed to be a leading question; Doug 
Tygar was more direct and asked what fraction of 
goods sold are erotic. Darren replied that FVH does 
not study the content of the goods it sells, it just collects 
the money. 


In answer to Andy Lowry’s question, Darren suggested 
that potential sellers of hard goods, such as pizza, are 
routinely turned away. 
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Eric Hughes mentioned the potential for Domain Name 
System hacking to subvert the FVH authorization pro- 
tocol. Darren confirmed that the potential is there and 
further that it has been observed in practice, whereupon 
FVH contacts the responsible authority (i.e., the host- 
master for the domain). This solution may not scale. 


Payment Switches for Open Networks 
D. Gifford, L. Stewart, A. Payne, and G. W. Treese 
Open Market, Inc. 


Win Treese described the Open Market system for sup- 
porting electronic transactions. A typical transaction 
involves a Web server with digital offers on it. The 
customer browses the Web, selects her goods, then 
presents herself to the payment system to get a digital 
receipt, which acts as a ticket for goods. The ticket is 
given to the seller, who conveys the goods. 


Open Market supports various payment methods, 
including credit cards and purchase orders. Authentica- 
tion can be user-defined, including challenges such as 
“birth date’’ or ‘‘dog’s name.’’ Despite the desire for 
total anonymity, payment is linked to the good being 
purchased. 


Customer service ordinarily costs several times more 
than fraud, hence it must be automated. To this end, 
customers have access to personal, online, up-to-the- 
minute statements, eliminating the usual monthly state- 
ment. Items on the statement contain embedded URLs 
to more detailed descriptions of transactions. 


Because Open Market transactions are inherently nona- 
tomic, good failure semantics are essential. For exam- 
ple, when a customer clicks a button repeatedly, it may 
or may not mean she wants to purchase several copies 
of the item. 


Answering Hal Varian, Win indicated that Open 
Market does not yet support discounts based on volume 
or affiliation. Mark Seiden asked whether receipts are 
transferable or subject to theft. Win stated that tickets 
contain IP addresses, among other things, and claimed 
that tickets are hard to steal, which was met by a gen- 
eral murmur of dissatisfaction. 


Jacob Levy observed that in contrast to FVH, Open 
Market payments take place after goods are delivered. 
Win noted that FVH itself can be used as a payment 
system. 


John Gilmore complained that he hates shopping, and 
would like a system that gets him the stuff he needs 
without his involvement. Win replied that authentica- 
tion dictates some level of his attention. 
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1.4. Payment mechanisms 
Moderated by Mack Hicks. 


Dan Eldridge 
DigiCash 


Steve Crocker 
CyberCash 


Dan Eldridge offered some brief remarks. Cash is 
anonymous and private. Privacy is good. Privacy, 
once violated, can never be restored. Electronic cash 
(or coins) is a ‘“‘bearer instrument’’ in that the value of 
the item goes with the bearer. When cash trades hands, 
the value of the cash immediately belongs to the reci- 
pient, in contrast to handing someone a check or per- 
forming a credit card transaction, wherein the value 
goes to the recipient at some unspecified future time. 


Steve Crocker followed with some remarks of his own. 
CyberCash is also building payment systems for the 
Internet. Their goal is to produce component technol- 
ogy to be integrated into other software products. Their 
software attaches to browsers and servers. The pay- 
ment mechanism is very similar to other current 
schemes. They also provide a peer-to-peer payment 
structure that does not require the transaction-time 
involvement of banks. 


CyberCash uses cryptography heavily; credit card 
information goes over the net encrypted. Merchants 
can neither see nor tamper with customer information 
but are responsible for forwarding it to the bank. 


A CyberCash transaction begins when a server makes 
an offer to the consumer. The consumer sends back 
credit card information (encrypted). The merchant 
sends a message to CyberCash to authenticate the cus- 
tomer. CyberCash obtains a credit card transaction 
from the bank. (Question from the crowd: ‘‘Does it 
count as a ‘card present’ transaction?’’ Answer: No.) 
CyberCash sends a ‘‘yes/no’’ message to the merchant, 
based on authorization from the bank. The merchant 
sends a receipt to customer. 


Steve emphasized the importance of a safe, efficient, 
and fast mechanism, one that could support small tran- 
sactions. He stated that there are five times as many 
transactions under US$10 than over US$10. 


Mack Hicks initiated the panel session by suggesting 
that payment protocols are less important to banks than 
whether certificates such as X.509 or ANSI X.9 are 
accepted by other banks and payment companies. 
Steve pointed out that while certificate standardization 
codifies the binding between a public key and its 
certification, banks really want to know who you are 
and whether you will pay your bills. 


Richard Field observed that certification authorities 
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have a tricky balancing act: they must limit their risk 
without losing public trust. Mack suggested that 
certification authority may be governmental, reiterating 
that the process of certificate acceptance is central. 


Andy Lowry agreed with Mack and asked Win about 
liability if a merchant key is cracked, because this has 
the potential for enormous losses. Win answered that 
while keys can be invalidated, perhaps based on check- 
ing usage patterns, this does not solve the liability prob- 
lem. Dan said that liability belongs with the key owner; 
e.g., if a bank’s secret DigiCash key is compromised, 
the bank is liable for proximate losses. Darren echoed 
this view, citing recent Utah legislation that places lia- 
bility with the owner of a digital signature. The crowd 
responded that 1) this legislation has not yet been 
tested; and 2) this is a good reason to get out of Utah. 


1.5. Payment protocols 
Chaired by Clifford Neuman. 


NetBill Security and Transaction Protocol 
Benjamin Cox, J.D. Tygar, Marvin Sirbu 
Carnegie Mellon University 


Benjamin Cox described the NetBill protocol, designed 
for server-based electronic commerce of low-cost elec- 
tronic items, such as those that would be purchased 
from a digital library. (The initial deployment sites for 
NetBill are University digital libraries.) NetBill fol- 
lows a credit-card model and is optimized for micro- 
transactions and network delivery of goods. NetBill is 
partnering with VISA and Mellon Bank. 


The NetBill protocol is designed so that authorization, 
payment, and goods transfer are efficient, which will 
reduce server load, support high volume and availabil- 
ity, and reduce the number of disputes. The goal is for 
the transaction cost itself to be negligible, to provide for 
zero-cost goods. 


NetBill transactions provide atomicity, non- 
repudiability, access control, and mutual anonymity and 
privacy to protect sellers against buyers and buyers 
against sellers. Transaction atomicity is enforced by a 
trusted third-party, namely NetBill. Digital signatures 
are used for non-repudiability. Kerberos tickets are 
used by customers and merchants for authentication 
and access control. NetBill runs the Kerberos server. 


Tickets have a non-negligible lifetime, which hampers 
security but improves performance. Public keys are 
needed for digital signatures, so NetBill extends Ker- 
beros to use public keys for initial authentication. Ben 
claims this may remove the need for a single, realm- 
wide Kerberos server. 


A NetBill transaction takes place in three phases: price 
negotiation, goods delivery, and payment. The 
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customer interacts directly with the merchant. A seller 
can dynamically set the price based on the identity of 
the buyer, offering discounts based on demographic cri- 
teria, such as ‘‘the buyer is a senior citizen,’’ etc. The 
customer is also allowed to issue a “‘bid’’ message to 
the merchant. 


After the merchant and customer agree on a price, the 
merchant encrypts the goods, sends the encrypted 
goods to the customer, and waits for payment. The key 
is sent to the customer upon payment. A copy of the 
transaction receipt goes to NetBill — the receipt con- 
tains a copy of the key — in case the merchant refuses 
to send the key to the customer or if the customer mis- 
places or fails to receive the key. 


Both parties digitally sign the payment receipt, using 
public key cryptography. Certificates encrypted by 
private key replace the Kerberos ticket-granting-ticket. 
This is just as good as a ticket for identifying the custo- 
mer, as it uses the public key to authenticate. 


In the question period following Ben’s talk, Dave 
Crocker suggested that the credential and authorization 
mechanisms used in NetBill are a useful generalization 
and Ben an his colleagues should consider writing an 
RFC. 


In response to Mack Hicks’ question about the origin 
and form of certificates, Ben stated that NetBill gen- 
erates the certificates. Their final form depends on the 
outcome of negotiations with Public Key Partners, Inc. 
Mack suggested X.509v3. 


Mack also asked about liabilities in the NetBill system. 
Marvin Sirbu replied that an issuer or payment proces- 
sor must take liability, i.e., NetBill is liable. Doug 
Tygar elaborated that issues of liability and revocation 
are clarified in payment protocols in which transactions 
run through a trusted server. 


iKP — A Family of Secure Electronic Payment Protocols 
M. Bellare, J. Garay, R. Hauser, A. Herzberg, H. 
Krawczyk, M. Steiner, G. Tsudik, M. Waidner 

IBM Watson Research Laboratory and IBM Zurich 
Research Laboratory 


Hugo Krawczyk described iKP, a family of secure mul- 
tiparty payment protocols based on RSA-1024 cryptog- 
raphy. Modeled on the credit card system, iKP has 
buyers, sellers, issuers, acquirers, and a clearing house. 
iKP also supports the notion of a gateway, which 
translates electronic payment requests into clearing 
house and authorization tasks. 


The iKP family consists of 1KP, 2KP, and 3KP. In 
1KP, only the gateway possesses a public and private 
key pair. 2KP provides merchants with keys, 3KP 
offers full multiparty security by issuing public/private 
key pairs to customers as well. The choice of protocol 
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is based on the security requirements of the application. 
In general, the protocol’s security guarantee is 
strengthened by requiring that more parties in the tran- 
saction possess and use public key pairs. A family of 
protocols such as iKP allows for gradual deployment as 
infrastructure requirements are met. 

A Set of Protocols for Micropayments in Distributed Sys- 
tems 

Lei Tang 

Graduate School of Industrial Administration 

Carnegie Mellon University 


Lei Tang believes that Internet electronic commerce 
traffic will require micropayments (US$1 or less), and 
has developed several protocols to support microtran- 
sactions. He uses a simple accounting structure and 
cheap encryption techniques to keep transaction over- 
head down. 


Lei compared the transaction cost of security require- 
ments, symmetric and asymmetric cryptosystems, and 
payment models. He concluded that security is neces- 
sary to keep transaction cost low, that computational 
intensity and patent licenses make public keys too 
expensive, and that a debit payment model is simplest. 
He then presented three protocols that implement these 
requirements. 


Following Lei’s talk, Doug Tygar argued that Lei’s 
protocols are neither goods-atomic nor money-atomic, 
and that a failure could result in an inconsistent state, 
such as the disappearance of money. Lei responded 
that modifications in the protocol could extend them to 
meet that requirement. 

Design Considerations for Lightweight Electronic Pay- 
ment Mechanisms 

Mark Manasse 

DEC Systems Research Center 


Mark began with some back-of-the-envelope computa- 
tions. There are 31.5 million seconds in a year, so a 
computer that costs US$150K per year to run necessi- 
tates a revenue stream of one-half a cent per second 
(assuming constant traffic). If a financial agent skims 
2% of the revenue, the flow must be 25 cents per 
second for the agent to make money. Assuming bursts 
come in a 10:1 ratio, this requirement is actually 
US$2.50/second. Assuming the computer can perform 
10 encryptions per second, the minimum granularity of 
a transaction is thus US$0.25. 


Improving the granularity of transactions to one cent 
requires the ability to support 250 transactions per 
second. To do better than this, say one-tenth cent 
granularity, requires lumping transactions together, 
reducing the cost of cryptography, or relaxing some of 
the guarantees, such as non-refutability, anonymity, or 
reliability. 
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Mark then presented Millicent, which uses scrip to sup- 
port ‘‘femtopayments’’: very lightweight transactions 
whose costs are fractions of pennies. Millicent is 
designed for transactions such as a payment per Web 
access, per stock quote, or per index query. Millicent 
sacrifices anonymity and non-repudiation to accomplish 
its ends. 


Millicent is a broker that issues unforgeable scrip in 
large amounts, say US$5, but broken down into small 
units, each with a unique identifier. Scrip is issued for 
use with a specific merchant. The merchant verifies 
that the customer spends each identifier no more than 
once. Scrip that expires can be refreshed by the broker. 


The question and answer period for Mark’s talk was 
lively as participants tried to grasp the details of Mark’s 
system and compare the four systems discussed. Jill 
Ellsworth asked Mark if concern about government 
regulation is important in micropayment systems. 
Mark responded that he has no definite information on 
the government’s interest in micropayments. There 
was a flurry of responses (most from Marvin Sirbu) that 
the government is worried about the broad use of 
encryption, but not its narrow application to electronic 
commerce. The current status is that the transfer of 
bulk encrypted documents is legal, but the export of 
encryption technology is not. 


Win Treese wanted to know how a 5% sales tax would 
be handled on a 1/100th cent purchase. The consensus 
was to round down. 


Doug Tygar suggested that it is difficult to differentiate 
between so many protocols in one session, especially 
ones that seem to occupy very different regions of Jean 
Camp’s taxonomy. Cliff Neuman felt that we will have 
to wait and see how the various systems behave in large 
volume. Doug added that even though STT appears 
inappropriate for microtransactions, it should also be 
considered, because with it, VISA and Microsoft will 
control a large chunk of the market. 


Robert Gezelter asked how a merchant can tell whether 
scrip is legitimate and how payment authorization is 
accomplished. Mark responded that the scrip is 
merchant-specific and that transactions are pre- 
authorized. Robert questioned whether current laws 
permit issuance of private scrip. Richard Fields sug- 
gested that it is allowed. 


1.6. Dinner speaker 


Marty Tenenbaum 
Enterprise Integration Technologies 


Marty Tenenbaum opened his after-dinner address with 
the observation: ‘‘It’s been a hell of a year for the Inter- 
net ... and you ain’t seen nuthin’ yet!’’ A year ago, 
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when CommerceNet started, people said Internet com- 
merce was either illegal or immoral. Now, according to 
the Economist, it’s bigger than the telephone and 
approaches the printing press in its impact to society. 
The Web has unleashed the Internet marketplace, and 
with the new influx of security into the Web, we’ll 
really see commerce sprout. 


CommerceNet was born in February, 1993 at the Shera- 
ton New York (coincidentally, the workshop meeting 
place), during a meeting of the Technology Reinvest- 
ment Program. It is a consortium of over 120 Ameri- 
can companies, such as Citibank, IBM, MCI, Netscape, 
UC Berkeley, and Wells Fargo. CommerceNet is 
growing at the rate of about 10 new companies per 
month, with basically no marketing. A CommerceNet 
Japan chapter is also starting. CommerceNet has work- 
ing groups exploring, developing, and exploiting 
emerging technologies. Most of the action takes place 
in these working groups. 


CommerceNet provides a brokering function by 


disseminating multimedia catalogs; hypermedia 
browser starter kits (a service no longer felt to be 
necessary); ISDN _ connectivity and networking 


hardware and software; specialized directories, i.e., 
those not obviated by Yahoo and Lycos and their ilk; 
security (encryption and authentication); and payment 
services (credit cards, debit cards, checks). All this 
works to support collaborative engineering products. 


CommerceNet hopes to replace EDI, which requires 
prior arrangements between trading partners, with 
Internet storefronts based on Web browsers. Marty 
described PartNet, a place where parts are available, 
and the Internet Shopping Network, which replaces 
rooms full of ‘‘operators standing by’? with Web 
servers. 


The impact of electronic commerce in the short term 
will be to cut costs, shrink development cycles, and 
streamline procurement. The long-term outlook is the 
atomization, or dis-integration, of vertical companies 
into ones offering core competencies in niche areas, 
outsourcing the rest. This will empower small 
businesses, niche publishing, and tiny markets and will 
lead to new information services, such as risk manage- 
ment and brokers to bring buyers and sellers together. 


2. Wednesday, July 13, 1995 


2.1. Technology 
Moderated by Peter Honeyman. 
Smart Catalogs and Virtual Catalogs 


Arthur M. Keller 
Stanford University 


Arthur Keller opened by asserting that just as important 
as transaction security and payment for goods is the 
ability to Jocate things on the net. 


Current online catalogs use the Web, in which docu- 
ments are typically menus pointing to other documents. 
Each vendor maintains its own menus, an approach that 
has limitations: it’s hard to find what you want when 
the menus are organized by company as opposed to by 
product For example, it is not possible to query 
www.printers.com for cross-listing of references 
to every commercially available printer. Furthermore, 
there are no standards for organizing information, so 
each catalog has its own unique structure. In addition, 
there is often no facility for searching by content and no 
support for cross-catalog searching. 


Some of the queries we might want to issue include: 
““Give me list of local dealers for the HP DeskJet 
1200C PostScript printer’; ‘‘Give me a list of all HP 
printers for the Macintosh’’; ‘‘Notify me whenever 
someone announces a color PostScript printer for the 
Macintosh less than $3000’’; or ‘‘Give me a list of any 
merchant’s color PS printer under $3000.’’ 


Support for these types of transactions requires distri- 
buted searches; support for ‘‘reverse’’ or content-based 
search, e.g., to look for printers or disk drives, not pro- 
duct names; support for heterogeneous information 
sources; getting the information from the horse’s 
mouth, e.g., get information on Hewlett-Packard 
printers from HP, not from someone else; and cross- 
searching of multiple catalogs. 


The CommerceNet Smart Catalog project supports all 
of these requirements. The system is composed of dis- 
tributed agents that speak a common language and 
translate between it and the individual languages of the 
merchant catalogs (such as SQL, efc.). 


The system also allows distributors to make ‘‘virtual 
catalogs’ based on smart catalogs. By pointing its vir- 
tual catalog at the smart catalogs of its manufacturers, a 
distributor can provide a consistent interface to its cus- 
tomers. The interface can also be more complete, as it 
avoids handing off control to the manufacturer, which 
presents a problem if information must be transferred 
back to the distributor’s catalog service. 


CommerceNet queries to manufacturers result in 
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information in forms like product description = <text>; 
product picture = <gif>; product specs = <text>; efc. 
An intermediate browser, virtual catalog, or CAD tool 
can do with the information as it pleases, allowing dis- 
tributors to customize and personalize their Web page 
layouts and organizations. 


The system also contains Facilitators, or intermediary 
agents along the lines of X.500 directory agents, 
responsible for keeping pointers about specific product 
types, such as TOASTERS or PRINTERS or FOOD. 
Finally, Smart Catalogs support Ontologies. There 
must be standard languages/grammars for each product 
type available via the system. Standards organizations 
will define the highest-level languages, and every data- 
base must use the defined names for item labels. 
Lower-level languages, as needed per specific product, 
can be defined by the manufacturer of the product. 


Robert Simoncic asked whether CommerceNet offers a 
new way to get into price wars. The distributor does 
not need to stock the product, so what stops each 
manufacturer from bidding down at transaction time? 
Arthur speculated that new business and commerce 
models will appear for precisely this reason. 


Alan Nemeth pointed out that caching the results to 
queries may be a problem if these results don’t remain 
valid for too long. Arthur agreed that this is important 
and will be looked at when virtual catalogs are built. 


Robert Gezelter asked about bottlenecks and system 
overload. Arthur joked when you know an important 
bid is coming, you could swamp your competitor’s 
catalogs with queries. In seriousness, he advised that it 
is possible to put a filter on the system, or send infor- 
mation out only to accepted endpoints, but this is also 
future work. 

Safe Tcl: A Toolbox for Constructing Electronic Markets 
Jacob Levy and John Ousterhout 

Sun Microsystems Laboratories 


Jacob Levy spoke about electronic meeting places and 
using Safe Tcl to build them. Electronic meeting places 
are virtual spaces where mobile agents (represented by 
code+state) can run. The spaces have persistent state 
and provide a consistent view to all of the mobile 
agents currently in a room. Possible uses include 
advertising and commerce, social interactions, 
integrated currency, advertising methods, ordering and 
delivery of goods, etc. 


Safe Tcl offers a way to run these electronic meeting 
places. Safe Tcl handles multiple address spaces within 
a single process by running a different Tcl interpreter in 
each address space. This allows execution of code that 
is not trusted or of communicating scripts that do not 
trust one another. System calls and IPC requests are 
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processed by intermediary agents that allow actions 
based upon authentication. 


A Safe Tcl environment has a hierarchical structure in 
which parent threads create children threads. Each 
thread is a separate Tcl interpreter. An interpreter’s 
execution restrictions are set by its parent. Children 
must trust the parents, but the parents do not trust the 
children. 


Safety is provided by ensuring that only known good 
code is run by unrestricted interpreters. Untrusted code 
is run by restricted interpreters. 


In Safe Tcl’s underlying trust structure, trust is not 
based on where code is from, it relies on who code is 
from, authenticated using digital signatures. 


Multiple interpreters with different restrictions isolate 
concurrent executing scripts. Removing functionality 
makes them safe from each other. 


Open problems in safe execution include protecting a 
mobile application (a script that moves between meet- 
ing places) from the hosts, persistent scripts, and the 
absence of standards. 


Ben Cox asked about combining safe elements in 
unsafe ways, for instance, a pop-up box that asks for 
the user’s credit card number and then relays the infor- 
mation to someone else. Jacob replied that the problem 
of user gullibility is something that he plans to address. 


Arthur Keller asked how Safe Tcl decides what scripts 
run on which interpreter. For example, you don’t want 
a privileged interpreter to be able to grant person A file 
access to a script written by person B. Jacob responded 
that scripts are authenticated as if they are the actual 
person; a script cannot do things that the person cannot. 
Developing and Deploying a Corporate-Wide Digital Sig- 
nature Capability 

Diane E. Coe and Frank J. Smith 

The MITRE Corporation 


Diane Coe described current cryptographic efforts at 
MITRE, which include digital signatures, a key 
management system, distributed authentication, and a 
system integrating these various aspects. MITRE’s 
interest in digital signatures stems from a belief that 
they can help lead to the paperless office and thus save 
time and money. 


MITRE’s efforts are based on the RSA BSAFE toolkit, 
using RSA for authentication and MDS for hashing. 
SIGN and VERIFY functions are part of a software 
package that is easily embedded into other applications. 


MITRE uses a key management system integrated with 
the X.500 directory structure for authentication. Users 
go to a key generator for a key. The generator places 
the key and a certificate onto a floppy disk or 
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smartcard. The certificate is also stored in a certificate 
database and in the user’s X.500 entry. 


MITRE uses Kerberos-based distributed authentication. 
This provides single sign-on capability using Kerberos 
credentials and passwords for proprietary and residual 
systems. They are moving from floppy disk to 
smartcards for security reasons. 


MITRE has run into horrible interoperability problems: 
only rarely can credentials be shared between different 
systems. Most products are not open and the ISO 
smartcard standard is still evolving, so interoperable 
products are only just emerging. 


MITRE’s Kerberos realm ends at the edge of MITRE. 
To communicate with the rest of the world, MITRE has 
followed the relevant standards: X.500, X.509, Ker- 
beros, RSA, etc., but there is not yet any advantage to 
having done so. Credit card companies are building 
their own systems and digital signature capabilities; 
MITRE fears it will need a different smartcard for each 
bank. ‘‘Everyone says they’re singing from the same 
sheet of music, but they’re not singing the same song.”’ 


Marvin Sirbu asked whether the fact that a token con- 
tains only one key-certificate pair means that you need 
a smartcard for every certificate authority. Diane 
responded that this depends, e.g., on whether VISA 
uses your key or issues their own. Marvin suggested 
that if you can set up the token so it can hold multiple 
certificate-key pairs, then you solve the problem. Greg 
Rose suggested that you get a certificate-key pair out of 
each token and put them into a universal one. 


Greg asked Diane why MITRE didn’t go to a hierarchi- 
cal system instead of one certificate authority. The 
answer was simple: Cost. 


In response to Juan Rodriguez’ question, Diane 
confirmed that the date on the floppy signature is pro- 
tected by user password encryption. 


Answering Arthur Keller, Diane said it is impossible to 
masquerade as someone if you find their floppy or 
smartcard, as you also need their PIN/password to 
unlock the smartcard. 


John Gilmore wondered why MITRE chose the ISO 
smartcard over PCMCIA, as the latter offers access to 
many more readers. Diane responded that the 
smartcards fit into MITRE’s existing badge readers. 


Bob Gezelter asked whether the credentials in the 
smartcard go over the network. Diane agreed that 
would be a huge security hole, and stated that the 
credentials are read by the card reader but go no further 
than that in the clear. 


2.2. Extensions 
Chaired by Mare Donner. 
Digital Notary 


Stuart Haber 
Bellcore 


Stuart Haber described Surety Technologies, a com- 
mercial spin-off from Bellcore whose initial product is 
a digital notary, used to prove that a given document 
existed in a certain form on a certain date. A sample 
use is notarized electronic lab notebooks to defend a 
patent. 


Stuart provided a concise overview of the operation of 
the notary. Customers convey digital documents to 
Surety. Periodically, Surety constructs a binary tree, 
with the MDS hash of each document stored at the 
leaves. The interior nodes are also labeled with hash 
values constructed from the combined values of the 
node’s immediate children. The value of the node at 
the root of the tree is published (in the Sunday New 
York Times). Each customer is then given the hash 
value of her leaf document, as well as the hash values 
of all nodes adjacent to the nodes on the path from root 
to (customer) leaf. With these hash values in hand, the 
customer can prove that her document contributed to 
the published hash value. 


The hash function is one-way, so possession of a col- 
lection of values that produce the published hash value 
is firm evidence that the customer’s document existed 
prior to the publication date. Furthermore, because the 
hash values are constructed in a tree, the number of 
values returned to the customer is equal to the height of 
the tree, so the procedure scales with the log of the 
number of documents. Additional scaling can be had 
by allowing local servers to build their own trees, 
transmitting the root hash value to a Surety tree. The 
system has no keys to compromise and appears to be 
extremely secure. 


In answer to Richard Field, Stuart reiterated that Surety 
need not retain copies of the documents or even the 
intermediate or root hash values. The customer is given 
all the tools and values necessary to recompute the root 
hash value. 

Generic Extensions of WWW Browsers 

Ralf Hauser and Michael Steiner 

IBM Zurich Research Laboratory 


Ralf Hauser described the need for a ‘‘snap-in’’ pro- 
duct to put into Web browsers that offers security and 
payment methods. He found that this is not really pos- 
sible: you need to modify servers or add processes to 
systems. Ralf went on to describe a better way to archi- 
tect Web browsers, but the audience resisted the notion 
of changing everyone’s browser or even considering 
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more work in this area when Java and Safe-Tcl are just 
now appearing. 

The initial goals of generic extensions to WWW were 
to support iKP security without modifying browsers. 
Current needs include security when making purchases. 
Several possible architectures were described. One 
relies on MIME to invoke a local payment client, which 
contacts a payment server to complete the actual pur- 
chase. This does not easily admit post-processing. 
Another architecture uses a proxy Web server that 
intercepts and processes payment requests; firewalls 
can make this quite challenging. 


Ralf argued in favor of a generalized architecture, 
which includes an extensions manager, passive exten- 
sions such as filter viewers, and active extensions such 
as remote controllers. The extension manager handles 
not only MIME, but also HTML as an HTML-viewer 
extension. 


John Gilmore asked how to accomplish these ends in a 
way that is not specific to any particular browser. Ralf 
answered that while binary compatibility is required, 
it’s as generic as MIME. Rohit Khare elaborated by 
comparing to CGI, which differs among the various 
platforms. But John would not be satisfied with any- 
thing less than Java or Tcl. 


Rohit asked about versioning for the client-side, to 
make sure the latest version of security is being used. 
Ralf suggested placing the version number in the 
MIME type, as the architecture is transparent to that 
issue. 


Andy Lowry observed that the generic extensions 
approach doesn’t push in a direction for patching 
together distributed applications, especially long-lived 
ones and gave the IBM SOM product as an example. 
Ralf felt that because HTTP is stateless, SOM could be 
supported under the architecture. 


Andy followed up by suggesting the importance of 
long-lived processes internal to an organization. Ralf 
responded that the work described here is in the vein of 
a browser and renderer; long-lived processes can be 
launched from the browser, but anything more is 
beyond its purview. 

Secure Coprocessors in Electronic Commerce Applica- 
tions 

Bennett Yee and J.D. Tygar 

Carnegie Mellon University 


Bennett Yee characterized the fundamental problem of 
electronic commerce as the distribution of security and 
argued that hardware should play a role. Secure copro- 
cessors are capable of solving some of the problems 
that software solutions can’t. 


A secure coprocessor is a standard microchip and some 


NVRAM in tamper-proof packaging. Potential form 
factors include chips (such as the infamous 
Clipper/Capstone), smartcards, or PCMCIA. Bennett 
maintains that technology for physically secure 
hardware is a reality. 


A secure coprocessor is a safe place to store crypto- 
graphic keys as well as to do some computation. In one 
application, a secure coprocessor can be used to fight 
software piracy by enabling delivery of encrypted 
software. The secure coprocessor holds the crypt key 
and runs the decrypted code. Everything sent to the 
host machine, including paged data, is encrypted before 
it goes out. This scheme protects applications, but not 
data. For example, a protected picture must be 
decrypted to view it, at which point the protection may 
be lost. 


A secure coprocessor provides a very simple scheme 
for electronic money: the coprocessor knows how much 
money it has allocated to it, and tampering results in 
loss of cash. Such a system can be much safer than 
DigiCash, where it is possible for a merchant to not 
receive the packets necessary to reconstruct the money 
(and here, Bennett gave an extremely effective demons- 
tration of the fragmentation of digital money over the 
net by ripping up a dollar belonging to Ben Cox), or to 
pretend that it never got the packets. Using secure 
coprocessors, neither side of a transaction can be tam- 
pered with and protocols can be run as transactions, 
with ACID properties guaranteeing that money is either 
transferred completely or not at all. 


Point-of-sale is another potential application, using a 
secure coprocessor as a debit card. To protect against 
Trojan-horse merchant systems, the coprocessor should 
allow the customer to enter a password to approve the 
withdrawal of funds and to verify the amount. Bennett 
described a simple method for ensuring that the mer- 
chant system does not get the password: the coproces- 
sor displays a random string and the customer uses 
arrow keys on merchant’s system to change the values 
to the correct password. 


A secure coprocessor also allows transmission of sensi- 
tive materials to other processors using public key 
encryption. Such a scenario appears to be impossible 
with Safe Tcl or Java. 


Mack Hicks asked whether secure coprocessors can 
offer virus protection. Bennett answered in the 
affirmative, and outlined one scheme. 


John Gilmore asked how to protect users from mali- 
cious cards that do not allow them to “‘read the code.”’ 
There seems to be no satisfactory answer, but Bennett 
favors openness. 


Eric Hughes delved into atomicity issues in 
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communications between coprocessors over unreliable 
networks; Bennett referred him to the literature on 
two-phase commit protocols. 


The DigiBox: A Self-Protecting Container for Electronic 
Commerce 

O. Sibert, D. Bernstein, and D. Van Wie 

Electronic Publishing Resources 


Olin Sibert argued that one of the requirements of elec- 
tronic commerce is a container mechanism that protects 
itself as well as its contents from tampering. For exam- 
ple, currently an author writes a book, or an artist com- 
poses music, efc. When it comes to being reimbursed 
for the actual number of copies produced and sold, the 
creator of the work is at the mercy of the publisher, 
with no way to ensure that the number of copies the 
publisher claims is the number of copies actually out 
there. This is compounded by consumers making their 
own copies of the work, cheating the copyright system. 
How can the rights of the creator be protected? 


One of the main disincentives for breaking copyrights 
is purely physical: the price of a book is generally 
lower than the hassle to sit at a copier for the many 
hours it takes to make the copy. The computer and 
digital information technologies open up new ways to 
be exploited, but also open up new ways to protect 
copyrights. 


Olin described DigiBox, a generalized container that 
holds and protects arbitrary information content. Users 
pay for the keys before the container will hand over 
contents. Containers can hold many different items, 
e.g., several books, movies, audio recordings, and 
divulge only one part at a time. 


A complex key management system allows portions of 
the keys to be divulged, with items in the container 
being encrypted by several different key fragments. 


Olin’s scheme uses selective encryption for perfor- 
mance reasons: encrypting a small fraction of an MPEG 
file makes it just as useless as one that is fully 100% 
encrypted. For audio, the entire file is encrypted, but 
the key changes periodically. Each key can be less 
secure (for faster implementation) but the net effect is 
no loss of security. 


DigiBox has many applications, such as discount 
coupons, key escrow, arbitrary content, etc. 


Noting that the key mechanism is extremely complex, 
Marc Donner asked what sort of attacks it is meant to 
defend against. Olin responded that DigiBox allows 
multiple copies of a mass-produced product to have dif- 
ferent keys for opening it. Part of the complexity is to 
ensure that one divulged key can not open every copy 
of a container. 


John Gilmore cautioned that software and keys don’t 


mix very well in the real world. Olin suggested that an 
approach that combined DigiBox and secure coproces- 
sors might offer more stringent security. 

Kerberos Plus RSA for World Wide Web Security 

Don Davis 

Consultant 


Don Davis, veteran security guru from the Kerberos 
project, described his displeasure with other Web secu- 
rity systems and suggested an approach that combines 
strange bed-fellows Kerberos and RSA with minor pro- 
tocol enhancements. Don’s gripe with SSL is that it 
doesn’t authenticate servers, just clients, which may 
leave consumers vulnerable to credit card fraud. 
SHTTP, on the other hand, makes too many homo- 
geneity assumptions, forcing both sides to use either 
public keys or Kerberos. 


Don’s scheme requires some changes to the Kerberos 
protocols. Touted advantages include obviating the 
necessity of a key database (thus diskless operation) 
and improved revocation. The scheme seems to have 
many administrative and performance advantages. 


In an_ interesting side-comment, Don _ recently 
discovered and documented an oversight in the Ker- 
beros protocols: it turns out that Kerberos client clocks 
don’t need to be synchronized. 


Bennett Yee asked about Trojan horse attacks in distri- 
buting patches; the crowd responded ‘‘CERT.’’ Don 
pointed out that distributing patches is an iffy way at 
best to correct existing ills, as there is no certainty that 
vulnerable sites will install patches, in fact bitter 
experience proves otherwise. 


2.3. Luncheon speaker 


Alliance Ecology: A Key to Strategic Success in Electronic 
Commerce 

Bud Mathiasel 

Ernst & Young 


Bud Mathiasel, Director of Multimedia Consulting Ser- 
vices for Ernst & Young, opened by asking the audi- 
ence who will benefit from a global multimedia 
market? The answers included Microsoft, Sony, 
Netscape, Disney, SGI, AT&T — all the usual 
suspects. Bud maintains that no one will do it alone, 
and offered many examples of the alliances being 
formed among information technology players, as 
everyone realizes the risks in going it alone. 


As bandwidth grows, so does the complexity of its use 
as applications take advantage of its potential. Bud 
identified a general trend, which he called ‘‘disinter- 
mediation’” — the removal of intermediary points 
between context, content, and infrastructure. (This is 
similar to Marty Tenenbaum’s notion of dis-integration 
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of vertically integrated manufacturers.) As an example, 
Bud observed that automated teller machines eliminate 
tellers, giving customers a more direct association with 
their banks. 


Other trends are the movement from marketplace to 
‘marketspace’? and from  ‘‘clockware’’ to 
““swarmware.’’ Peter Honeyman to Andrew Hume: 
“*Kill me now.”’ 


In general, Bud’s comments left folks reeling. There 
were many polite, but confused, questions. Jacob Levy 
was heard to observe, ‘‘What he’s saying is that we 
want a kinder, gentler marketplace.”’ 


2.4. Electronic commerce in the real world 
Moderated by Win Treese. 


Darrell Davis 

Lombard Technology Group 
Andy Lowry 

Morgan Stanley 

Howard Alt 

Sun Microsystems 


Andy Lowry began by describing Morgan Stanley, 
which carries out extremely high-value transactions for 
a small client base in a highly regulated market. Mor- 
gan Stanley uses the Internet for commerce, in part 
because of ‘‘a critical mass of clients and business 
partners there’’ and is now exploring the use of the 
Web as a generic service delivery platform already in 
place with a clean split between client and server. 
Using the Web is also good for corporate public rela- 
tions. 


The big question, naturally, is security. Authentication 
and authorization are absolutely critical. If unauthor- 
ized people back out on large transactions, Morgan 
Stanley is stuck with the costs. The solutions being 
employed include key escrow, trust management, and 
risk management. 


Open questions abound, such as the liabilities when a 
trade is based on a certificate whose key has been 
compromised, or how to place performance guarantees 
(time of delivery, or even delivery at all) on the net. 
For example, if someone submits a TRADE message 
just before the close of the market, and the delivery of 
the message happens after the close, who is responsi- 
ble? Answering his own question, Andy suggested that 
insurance, classic risk management, will play a role. 


Next, Darrell Davis described some of the challenges 
faced by Lombard Technology Group, which will soon 
be selling stocks and other instruments through the 
Web. Lombard uses the Netscape commerce server 
through a firewall to provide portfolio management for 
its clients. 
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Some of the challenges faced when a naive manage- 
ment decides to go mission-critical with a new and 
popular service include a boss who is gung-ho about 
performance but not about security; neglecting custo- 
mer support in initial plans, requiring developers to be 
pulled off other work; providers that don’t support SSL 
or even Web browsers; and exponential growth in 
traffic. 


Howard Alt spoke next, explaining that Sun sees a dif- 
ferent picture of the world. Sales do not go to the cus- 
tomer: they go through channels. The sales channel 
creates demand and enables volume. When you bypass 
your channels, you aggravate them. It is a bad thing to 
aggravate sales channels. 


Sun regards the Internet as a means of delivery, not a 
channel, and wants their electronic agreements to 
include sales channels. He also pointed out that while 
Sun wants copy protection, key-based service denial is 
not their goal. (It is a problem when a customer has 
bought a software package but cannot run it because the 
license server is down.) 


Black-box technology is bad: magic secrets are not rea- 
sonable in the real world. It is hard to control too many 
secrets. In contrast, the cryptography people got it 
right: the algorithms are public knowledge, the imple- 
mentations are public knowledge, only the key is secret. 
Limiting the number of mysteries is a worthwhile goal. 


In the panel discussion, Darrell reported that Lombard 
receives about 100,000 HTTP requests per day, about a 
third of them for stock quotes, and the rest for graphs. 
400 requests per day for new account information is 
typical, and about a quarter of these result in new custo- 
mers. Lombard’s server generates graphs dynamically 
with Gnuplot, which is killing the system, as is a horri- 
bly slow RAID 5 system. Other than that, the server 
has sufficient capacity. 


Darrell would like to have better tools for authentica- 
tion. Lombard uses account number and password, 
similar to other trading companies, and not challenge- 
response because it is hard enough to get clients to plug 
in their modems and use the right browser. 


Rohit Khare asked why we are content with weak secu- 
rity on the phone and yet we expect so much from the 
Internet. Bob Gezelter replied that it is easy to tap into 
the net and overhear thousands of circuits, but tapping a 
phone line taps only one circuit. 


Andy observed that we’re going to have a very rich set 
of certificates in the future. Howard noted that while 
the Web is great for retrieving information, it lacks 
management tools and standards necessary for com- 
merce. Mark Seiden suggested that stable URLs are a 
valuable asset, just like a stable 800 number. 


USENIX Association 


USENIX Association 


2.5. Breakout sessions 


In the breakout session, the workshop broke into small 
discussion groups to address issues of liability, offshore 
jurisdictions, privacy vs. anonymity, and intermediate 
success and failure in economic commerce. The 
workshop then reconvened to discuss these issues in the 
larger forum. A panel with one representative from 
each group was formed by Ittai Hershman, Jacob Levy, 
Peter Honeyman, Dan Geer, and Eric Hughes. 


Who is liable? 


Eric Hughes’ answer was simple: someone else. Ittai 
Hershman suggested that laws have always been slow 
to adapt to new technologies; we need to think in terms 
of the credit card paradigm (which includes a customer, 
a merchant, and a bank). As far as liability, people will 
sue the person they think can and will pay. Joe 
Arceneaux offered a comparison to hazardous goods, 
where a broad spectrum of risk-allocation methods are 
already in place. 


Dan Geer offered a new perspective: the person who 
needs to believe is liable. If I need to trust a fact and it 
turns out false, I am liable. If the fact is backed by a 
guarantee, and the guarantor needs to believe some- 
thing else (like the customer will pay, or the customer 
has been authenticated), the guarantor is liable. Ben 
Cox noted the similarity to PGP’s ‘‘web of trust.’’ 


Lee Parks suggested that this is similar to a consumer’s 
responsibility to protect her credit card and PIN 
number; it is her obligation to report the theft of her 
card immediately. Lee offered a question from the 
hard-boiled school: When bad things happen, who will 
the legal system point the finger at? 


Richard Field held that the belief argument is circular: 
you’re liable because you need to believe, and you need 
to believe because you are liable. Ittai Hershman 
observed that courts are likely go with precedence 
rather than shift to new, untested rulings. Eric Hughes 
made a comparison to warrants in existing systems: a 
check implies the existence of funds in your account. 


Peter Honeyman argued that liability is built into the 
price of the transaction based on a market for risk 
acceptance and management. 


Privacy is a right; anonymity is a shield for crimi- 
nals. 


Ittai Hershman pointed out that different levels of 
anonymity exist. When you go down to the corner 
video store and rent a porno video you have virtual 
anonymity in the implicit assumption that the clerk will 
not reveal your name even if he recognizes you. If you 
purchase your own copy for $20 in Times Square, you 
have real anonymity. Ittai suggested that society will 
not tolerate real anonymity on the Internet. 


Jacob Levy claimed that privacy is a commodity, for 
sale like any other. There was widespread disagree- 
ment with this position. Andrew Hume argued, 
*“*That’s a bald-faced lie. You can’t buy privacy 
today.’’ There was general dissent to this, as well. 
Greg Rose suggested that if you can buy privacy, some- 
one else can buy a breach of it. 


Joe Arceneaux argued that even if anonymity IS a 
shield for criminals, it has its uses and good points. 
Privacy is a policy issue; anonymity is a technology 
issue. Dan Geer pointed out that anonymity is not 
binary, i.e., it’s not the case that you either have it or 
you don’t. Rather, one has privacy within a certain 
domain. For example, it is desirable to distinguish 
between one’s private and commercial lives: it is not 
advantageous to offer someone anonymity while on the 
job if the company is liable for the worker’s actions. 
Furthermore, while anonymity is the only shield against 
data aggregation, the law will inevitably require some 
breach of it. 


Peter Honeyman offered the view that the central ques- 
tion is one of social control. For example, Swiss bank 
accounts pay less interest on anonymous accounts. 
Privacy seems to have less value today than it has had 
in the past. 


Eric Hughes offered four maxims: anonymous systems 
are hard to audit and adjudicate; anonymity decreases 
as the transaction size increases; ‘‘when cash is suspect, 
only suspects will have cash’’; and liquidity substitutes 
for identity. 


Dan Geer offered an alternative viewpoint: anonymity 
is the best shield against criminals. Josh Rabinowitz 
agreed that anonymity protects ‘‘normal’’ people. 


Andrew Hume maintained that privacy is all the aver- 
age person really wants. Anonymity is nothing more 
than an implementation issue. 


Eric Hughes gave two examples. Chaum’s DigiCash 
provides anonymity to the common man. On the other 
hand, Morgan Stanley has run full-page ads offering 
anonymity (actually, pseudonymity) for large financial 
transactions. 


Ben Cox suggested that changing a pseudonym often 
enough effects anonymity, but this provoked 
widespread dissent. Eric Hughes pointed out that only 
the first use of a pseudonym is truly anonymous. Peter 
Honeyman noted with some sarcasm that ‘‘those who 
have nothing to fear have nothing to hide.’ Dan Geer 
held that electronic commerce promotes data aggrega- 
tion and that anonymity is the only protection. 


Andy Lowry asked whether we should be doing some- 
thing about these issues besides talking about them, 
such as forming a CommerceNet working group. 
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What will move offshore? 


Joe Arceneaux proposed that in the short term, socially 
disapproved industries such as pornography and gam- 
bling make the transition to offshore operation. A long 
term is less sure. The big question is privacy: if going 
offshore increases the level of privacy, it is an enor- 
mous advantage. However, many activities will remain 
traceable, and it will be harder and less desirable to set 
up your own business offshore. Dan Geer pointed out 
that today’s networks already make things location- 
independent. The question is what would keep a busi- 
ness onshore? 


One possibility is the protection of the legal system, 
which suggests that you would choose a physical loca- 
tion for its legal codes. Electronic services will likely 
move offshore because there is no disadvantage, such 
as shipping costs. Industries that respond to bids, like 
artwork, copy writing, programming, efc., will easily be 
placed offshore. Also, support operations are likely to 
make the transition because of reduced costs; for exam- 
ple, today, many 800 number support lines go to places 
in the Midwest for economic reasons. When you call 
an airline, or the mail order catalog, the person answer- 
ing the phone is usually not located in the corporate 
headquarters because of cost. These types of operations 
will go wherever it is most cost-effective. 


Peter Honeyman suggested that operations will move 
offshore because it is economical or required to do so. 
When people see that the Lithuanian Web server is gen- 
erally underloaded, there will be a rush to move there. 
Peter questioned the efficacy of moving out of a jurisd- 
iction, raising the example of the California erotic BBS 
convicted of violating Memphis community standards. 


Eric Hughes replied that Internet carriers are enhanced 
services providers, not common carriers, so that dif- 
ferent laws apply to them. Amplifying Eric’s comment, 
Hal Varian noted that a common carrier is protected 
from liability for the contents of what is carried, while 
enhanced services providers are liable for the contents. 
Arthur Keller pointed out that the question of common 
carrier status can be murky, e.g., cable TV providers 
are liable for the contents of their transmissions. 


There was a general feeling that much software 
development will move offshore, enabled by the Inter- 
net. Peter noted that the University of Michigan Digital 
Library project has its digital scanning done in Barba- 
dos. 


Eric suggested that while moving offshore has anonym- 
ity and regulatory advantages, these are offset in part 
by a disadvantage in restrictions on import/export. 
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Who dominates electronic commerce in the year 
2000? 


There was general agreement that the entertainment 
industry will be a big winner. 


In Dan Geer’s breakout group, the primary question 
was what the infrastructure will look like. Dan restated 
the question by asking whether the dominant players 
will be new, unforeseen businesses enabled by elec- 
tronic commerce or whether they will be revamped, old 
businesses. Will service providers like AOL, Com- 
puserve, and Prodigy still be around? Will there be a 
global provider or regional carriers? Another funda- 
mental dichotomy: Which wins more, content or con- 
text, i.e., the stuff or the transport? 


Peter Honeyman suggested a different dichotomy: 
Spielberg vs. CU-See-Me (extended to CU-See-Me- 
CU, etc.), i.e., the little guy or the big guy? Clearly, 
VISA, Mastercard, AMEX will win; all schemes 
presented involved the credit card companies in one 
way or another. Peter’s one-word summary: turmoil. 


Joe Arceneaux agreed that credit card companies will 
win, as well as other transmogrifications of present 
financial systems, enabled by the new commerce para- 
digm. 

Jacob Levy offered the view that one big winner is the 
customer, who will have a much wider selection of 
choices than ever before. Winners will include the pro- 
viders of funding, hardware, and information. Losers 
will include banks that do not adapt and the poor, who 
will suffer lack of access. This was met by some 
disagreement over whether the rich and the poor will 
have such a great degree of disparity in access to elec- 
tronic services. Jacob asked how many poor people 
have bank cards. Someone in the crowd asked how 
many have cars. 


Peter suggested that the decreasing cost of technology 
has a democratizing force. Joe Arceneaux said that 
when Al Gore spoke in South America about the Inter- 
net as a force to bring democracy to them, his audience 
was less than enthusiastic, as they seem to hold a dim 
view of American democracy. Richard Field pointed 
out that third world countries that have missed out in 
the last few generations of technology can leap-frog 
cheaply and easily into the global mainstream. Andrew 
Hume pointed out that in surprisingly affluent places, 
you still see people who cannot afford even modest 
monthly connect fees. Peter argued that we’re moving 
the cost line down. Andrew replied that we’re moving 
the poverty line up. Andrew went on to say that when 
Bell Labs tried to offer free access to public libraries by 
donating machines, the libraries couldn’t afford the cost 
of continuous access. 


USENIX Association 


Eric Hughes suggested that nobody will dominate, just 
as no one ‘‘dominates’’ today. Obvious winners 
include the credit card systems. Obvious losers will 
include paper mail-order businesses, salespeople and 
securities traders who lose their jobs, and technical peo- 
ple like Web administrators will lose quality of life. 


Andrew Hume argued that the mail-order industry is 
making so much money that electronic commerce 
would need to completely swamp the market to hurt 
them. You won’t hurt L.L. Bean for a, /ong time. It 
was pointed out that L.L. Bean is on the net already. 


Ittai Hershman stated that capitalism will be a big 
winner. 


Richard Field felt that the federal government will 
definitely win. 


2.6. Wrap-up 


Daniel E. Geer, Jr. Sc.D. 
Open Market, Inc. 


After an enthusiastic show of interest in holding 
another workshop in the near future, Dan Geer offered 
some closing remarks and adjourned the workshop. 
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THE USENIX ASSOCIATION 


USENIX is the UNIX and Advanced Computing Systems Technical and Professional Association. Since 1975, the USENIX Association 
has brought together the community of engineers, scientists, and technicians working on the cutting edge of the computing world. The 
USENIX conferences and technical symposia have become the essential meeting grounds for the presentation and discussion of the most 
advanced information on the developments of all aspects of computing systems. 


USENIX and its members are dedicated to: 


* problem-solving with a practical bias, 

* fostering innovation and research that works, 

* communicating rapidly the results of both research and innovation, 

* providing a neutral forum for the exercise of critical thought and the airing of technical issues. 


USENIX holds an annual technical conference, an annual system administration conference co-sponsored with SAGE, and single topic 
symposia throughout the year. It publishes ;/ogin:, a bi-monthly newsletter; Computing Systems, a quarterly technical journal published in 
association with The MIT Press; and conference proceedings for each of its conferences and symposia. It also sponsors local and special 
technical groups relevant to the UNIX environment as well as participating in various standards efforts. 


SAGE, the System Administrators Guild 


The System Administrators Guild, a Special Technical Group within the USENIX Association, is dedicated to the recognition and 
advancement of system administration as a profession. To join SAGE, you must be a member of USENIX. SAGE activities include the 
publishing of Job Descriptions for System Administrators, edited by Tina Darmohray; “SAGE News”, a regular feature in ;/ogin:, The 
System Administrator Profile, an annual survey of system administrator salaries and responsibilities; support of working groups; and an 
archive site for papers from the System Administration Conferences. 


Member Benefits: 


¢ Free subscription to ;/ogin:, the Association’s bi-monthly newsletter featuring technical articles, a worldwide calendar of events, 
SAGE News, media reviews, summaries of conferences, Snitch Reports from the USENIX representative and others on various ANSI, 
IEEE, and ISO standards efforts, and much more. 

e Free subscription to Computing Systems, a refereed technical quarterly published with The MIT Press. 

¢ Discounts on registration for technical sessions at all USENIX conferences and symposia. 

¢ Discounts on proceedings from USENIX conferences and symposia. 

* Access to the Online Library of all 1993-1995 published USENIX proceedings on the USENIX World Wide Web site 

¢ Discount on the new 4.4BSD Manuals, the definitive release of the Berkeley version of UNIX 
with a CD-ROM published by the USENIX Association and O’Reilly & Associates, Inc. 

* Savings on The Evolution of C++: Language Design in the Marketplace of Ideas, edited by Jim Waldo of Sun Microsystems 
Laboratories, the USENIX Association book published by The MIT Press. 

* Special subscription rates to UniForum Monthly, UniNews and the annual UniForum Open Systems Products Directory and 
Linux Journal 

¢ Savings on selected titles from McGraw-Hill, The MIT Press, Prentice Hall, John Wiley & Sons, O’Reilly and Associates, and 
UniForum. 


Supporting Members of the USENIX Association: 


ANDATACO Shiva Corporation 

Apunix Computer Services Sun Microsystems, Inc., Sunsoft Network Products 
Frame Technology Corporation Tandem Computers, Inc. 

GraphOn Corporation UUNET Technologies, Inc 


Matsushita Electrical Industrial Co., Ltd. 
SAGE Supporting Members: Enterprise Systems Management Corporation and Great Circle Associates 
For further information about membership, conferences or publications, contact: 


The USENIX Association 

2560 Ninth Street, Suite 215 
Berkeley, CA 94710 USA 

Email: office@usenix.org 

Phone: +1-510-528-8649 

Fax: +1-510-548-5738 

WWW URL: http://www.usenix.org 
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